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THE KNIGHT OF ST. JOHN. 



CHAPTER I. 

Favourably blew the vernal breezes, as a 
weather-beatea vessel steered for the port of Ge^ 
noa, late one evening, in the year 1563* Her 
crew were all on the deck, welcoming, after aa 
absence of four years among distant seas, the sight 
of their blue gulf, and their native city. 

That majestic city was now only dimly seen, 
reflected from the crystal mirror below; for th6 
sun had been long set, and but the faintest pur- 
ple remained in the western sky. Yet that reflect* , 
ed ol]ject, undulating with the waves, still pos«. . 
sessed charms for diose in whose memories it 
was associated with ideas of home and domestie 
joy. Now broken by a crossing sail or a dashing . 
oar; now uniting ana forming again into the same - 
shapes of shadowy beauty; now gradually assu^ 
ming darker and less distinct outlines, the vi- . 
sionary picture ait last melted into one Vfith the 
gr»y and uniform water. 

But the moon rises; and an the shouting mari* 
aers a{^roach the pharos, the pvoudci^ is again 
Been in all her glory, encircling the b«f as wiilh. 
a diadem, 
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There stretches her Biagnificent amphitheatre 
of towers, and spires, and domes; of churches, 
and convents, and palaces! There rise her lofty 
cjrpress groves! There hang her aerial gardens! 
There spread her ^ildfid trellises blushing with 
flowers and fruits; 'her speo-kling fount£uns, her 
marble terraces descending to the sea, her har- 
bours crowded with gallant vessels, and her pro- 
tecting hills glittering with villas and with vine- 
yards! 

The broad moonlight now covers sea and shore 
tumdi a flood of molten silver; the white-winged . 
vessel gleams like a meteor as she glides swiftly on- 
wards; she approaches the moles and the citadel 
-Hshe passes them: now they recede from her 
forward course: she reaches the port; she casts 
anchor""-and the next moment all her crew are on 
land. 

One youo^ man, exchanging hasty adieus with 
his companions, broke from & party, and has* 
tened forwards with the eager step of joy. His 
progress was stopped in the Strada Balbi, by a 
'\Erowd assembled before the gates of the seigni- 
Hry. Having in vain urged his way by vehement 
iictions and exclamations, he found the throng too 
iSolid tQ penetrate; and, £»rced to submit, tun^d 
towards a person next him, inquiring, in no pa- 
tient tone, what all this meant. . 

^^ It is the last day of the Adimari and Cigala 
itisij^ replied the gentleman he questioned. 

^^ The Adimari and Cigala^'triai!" repeated his * 
4{uestioner, with a look of astonishment: ^* Have 
ihe goodness, seignor, to tell me the particulars?^' 

Without remarking the very remarkable ex- 
^ession which suddenly changed the animated 
countenance of the stranger, uie Genoese pro- 
ceeded to satisfy his curiosity. 
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ST. JOHN. ' . 7 

^^ The {Hresent dispute is about an. estate at 
Nervi, which was sold, some two lett&dred years 
ago, by one of the Cigala to one of the Adimari. 
It remained in the hands of the Adimari from 
that day till about two years ago, when signor 
Cigala laid claim to it, in right of descent, n^om 
the original possessors: ^offering to show proof, 
tiiat it was so secured to the next of kin at the 
time in which his ancestor sold it, as to be inca- 
pable of alienation while any of the direct line 
remained. Adimari supported his right to a pro- 
perty which his family had fairly bought, and 
kept quiet possession of for two centuries. The 
^uit was drawn out to great length, from the no- 
velty of the pase, the display of proofs and pa- 
pers, the various altercations of the lawyers, &c.j 
-^but to-day was announced for the termination; 
and, though the sitting is protracted to a most 
unseasonable hour, we are all still waiting, impa- 
tiejit to know the decision of the Judges.'^ 

'* They cannot give in Cigala s favcmrj" ex- 
claimed the young man, with some degr^*pf in- 
dignant warmth. ?T 

" Very few wish tl|ey should," rejoihed his 
companion; " for it is shrewdly suspect^ that 
these vexatious family registers have berf'n 'drag- 
ged forth by Cigala to satisfy an old gkidge he 
bore to Adimari when a youth* He m^ht have 
been contented with the triumph he gained over 
him, some fifteen years ago, when he got the^ 
Podestar of Corsica from him by cfabal and in- 
fluence. That injury galled poor Adimari sorely; 
but he was a mild man, who never showed re- 
sentment, though he felt injury.— If this suit end 
as I hope it may, it will be a pity that the wor* 
thy signor has not lived to see it." 
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" What ssid you?-Hnot livcd!^ acclaimed the 
young stranger in a piercing cry of demand. 

^ He died three months ago, broken by care 
and grief.'*— •The last words were unheard by 
him to whom they were addressed j his head had 
sunk b»ck on the shoulder of a by-stander$ and 
he must have fallen to the ground, but fc»r the 
closeness of the press. 

From the ghastly fixture of his features, the 
people around pronoimced him dead; and huma* 
nity soon effected, what nothing else could have 
cbne: the sympathising crowd broke asunder, 
jn^essed on each other, opened a passage for the 
persons who were endeavouring to bear him for- 
ward to the portico of the Palazzo; and some one 
recognising his lineaments, or femcying a resenv- 
blance, as he was bom^ by, whispered his name. 

^ It is Adimari's son!" repeated one to another; 
and as they followed him with their eyes, low 
murmurs of pity succeeded to the clamour of cu- 
riosity and impatience. 

The doors, Aat had so long been watched, now 
flew open, and a mixed multitude poured forth; 
all wearing the emblem of ikkt Cigali triumphantly 
in their caps. 

The shouts of the one party, and the execra- 
tions of the other, were unnoticed, and scarcely 
heard by the outer crowd: their attention had 
fastened upon another object; and they now tram- 
pled down each other, anxious to catch a glimpse 
of the sufferer, and to ascertain whether be were 
indeed their fellow-citizen. 

When this unfortunate son Tfor it was Cesario 
Adimari) opened his eyes, he foundhimself prin- 
cipally supported by a young man, whose prepos- 
sessing countenance was expressive of deep inte^ 
rest* He felt this person^s hand tremble in assist- 
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ing him him to rise; and he observed that his 
garments were sprinkled with blooct« This person 
then had held him, while the vein had been open- 
ed which Cesario now felt stiffening in his arm. 

^* I thank you, signor!" he said in an agitated 
voice. " I thank you all, my countrymen!— I 
will go home now*-«Hotne! where my father is 
not!— O God!" 

Gushing into tears as he spoke, and imable to 
resist their salutary violence, he leaned his face 
against one of the gates; agsdn he felt the cold 
agitated touch of the hand which had so recentty 
pressed his: it was colder and more tremulous 
than at first« 

Roused by stich extraordinary sympathy at 
once into shame at thus publicly displaying his 
feelings, and into livelier gratitude for the com- 
passion bestowed on him, Cesario was pulling his 
cloak round him to depart, when, in directing his 
eye towards th& benevolent stranger, with a look 
that still asked his sjrmpathy, he saw in his cap 
the hated myrtle-branch of the Cigali. 

His eye changed. ** You are a Cigala, then!" 

**Iam." 

Some of the crowd murmured, in under voices, 
** Giovanni Cigala." 

Cesario started at the sound; the scathing of a 
glance keener than any curse ever uttered by ha- 
tred, was all the answer he vouchsafed to the son 
of ^ the man who had stripped his father of com- 
petence and life. He shook off the grasp that 
would have detsuned him; and, springing down 
the steps of the portico with sudden strength; was 
out of sight, a&d beneath friendly shelter, ere na- 
ture again gave way under the shock of fuller 
information, and the certainty of utter ruin. 
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Many days elapsed— Hii^ys of alternate grief 
and indignaticm: for Cesario mourned the loss of 
a parent dearer than his life's blood; and saw 
himself reduced to beggary and dependence. 

The bulk of his expected inheritance had con- 
sisted of the estate just wrested from him. His 
father was a man of nobler jpursuita than fortune: 
in his early youth he had served in the fleet of the 
republic, but with more honour than profit; and 
in later life he entered into commercial specula^ 
tions. 

"In Genoa, the gentry, and second class of no- 
bility, are permitted to unite m^cantile concerns 
with their boast of patrician qualky; and Adima* 
ri, having embarked in them, had ventured rather 
too far in the hope of increasmg the fortune of 
this darling son. 

In consequence of the unjust detention of ene 
of his richest vessels, in a Portuguese Indian set* 
tlement, Adimari had been induced to sendhisson 
thither; charged with documents necessary fcM- the 
release of the ship. A v6yag8tothe East was, in 
those days, long and daogeroua: Cesario encoun- 
tered the perils and pains of ^s difficult naviga* 
tion; and endured, afterwards, the viKation of 
-combating for his rights with an. arbitrary gover- 
nor, determined to keep the prize he detained 
under imaginary pretences* 

An act of self-defence, made by some of the 
crew, during a visit on shote^ was construed ii^o 
a piratical attack: and the ship and cargo being 
formally condemned as forfeited to the govern- 
ment of Goa, Cesario returned to Europe, com- 
forting himself under this disappointment by the 
certainty of finding affluence and peace at home. 

But during four year3, his father had suffered 
many other losses; and, flie Nervi estate gone, no- 
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dibig remained to Cesario, excepting a few olive 
and mulbeny grounds at Pdchivetra; the annuad 
products of much would hil short of the sums 
demanded to defray the debts contracted during 
his absence in this disastroas law-suit. He was 
resolved, however, to pay thein; and he instantly 
made himself answerable to all the creditors* 

*^ What madness!" said one of his kinsmen to 
lamz ^^you jore destroying yourself; that wretch- 
ed remmant of property, comes to you in right of 
yoor mover's settlement; it cannot be touched 
by your father's creditors: why contract this 
needless engagement?'^ 

^Needless, do yoQcall it?" interrupted Cesa- 
rio; "needless! to preserve my father's name 
without reproach! no! that unspotted name h all 
be bad left to bequeath me; and I will preserve 
the preckms l^acy with my life." 

^But how are you to discharge the claims 
whidi are still against him; a thousand ducats at 
least ^" 

*^ Are much for a man who has not quite the 
sixlh part of that sum to live on; however, with 
Heaven's assistance, I will do it, or perish in pri- 
son; and so add an<Mher damninc sin to die cata- 
logue of the Cigali. I shall pledge that estate to 
the Jews; diey will give me the money, perhaps, 
far ten or twenty years possession--~meanwhile I 
must find bread with nnr sword." 

His kinsnum shook his head, and withdrew. 
Ce^fstio threw himself on a seat, and sunk into 
deep thought; for a while his reflections were full 
of aaadety, wd the dismal future; but they soon 
changed, leading him back to the days of his 
childhood and his youth, to the cherished images 
of his fitther and his home; that home which was 
ncFW ifae property of another! 
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Flattening fancy gently deluded him with a 
succession of beloved recoUections; which, as iS^gy 
continu^^^d^toT^rise, arose in forms of startling re-- 
ality, and made him live the past again. 

In imagination he walked beneath the lofty 
plane-trees that shaded the terrace at Nervi, con- 
versing with his fath<&r; now and then stopping to 
list tfie soft laving of the tide againat the steps 
which led into the sea; or leaning over the balus- 
trade, to watch the progress of a skiff, or the 
flight of a bird: the gracious voice he was never 
again to hear on eardi, fell on his ear in accents 
01 tenderness and instruction^ they talked of Ce- 
sario's meditated voyage, they anticipated a joy- 
ful meeting after two years of separation. Ce- 
sario's lips were just sealed on his father's hand 
with filial fondness, when the door of the apart- 
ment he really sat in, opened hastily, and the vi- 
sion vanished. 

Rising in disorder, he looked with indignant 
amazement upon the person that entered: it was 
Giovanni Cigala. 

^^ What means this intrusion, sir?'' demanded 
Cesario. 

" It means any thing but dfence," replied the 
former, gently, but steadily advancing. . 

^^ You come for my thanks, perhs^,'' said the 
other abruptly, ^^ for services rendered me in the 
portico of the seigniory? You have them, signor. I 
thank you. — I thank you! There! do not urge me 
further." 

He turned away as he concluded, and leaned 
against a window frame; evidently desirous of 
thus terminating the interview. 

Giovanni still advanced, though with an air 
of respect and dignity. " I should not have in- 
truded on you, signor, with any se^h errand, 
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earnestly as I desire to cultivate mutual good- 
will;" (Cesario cast on him a glance of disdaiu; 
Giovanni proceeded;) " but I come to do yoU an 
act of justice; to make some compensation, if pos- 
sible, for what the law has awarded to nay fa- 
ther." 

" Your father! — ^name him not, if you would 
have me endure your sight a single moment. My 
father! where is he? — in his grave! and who rifled 
him of life? — ^who tore his dying embrace, his 
last blessing from his wretched son?" 

The impassioned young man dashed his fore« 
head against his hand in a frenzy of recoUec-' 
tion, and vainly tried to stifle a groan. 

Giovanni looked at him with increasing com* 
xniseration; a feeling of another sort reddened his 
cheek, and altered his voice as he said, " The 
cause of this indignation honours you too much^ 
signor, for me to remind you in strong terms, 
that I, too, am a son; but you must allow me to 
execute my commission: — I pray you permit 
me!" 

Cesario did not answer; his generous soul was 
moved, in spite of himself, by the noble manner 
of his imagined enemy; he could not close his 
sens^ against the inexpressible charm of his voice; 
but he would not trust himself to look upon him. 
Giovanni's was, indeed, such a countenance as 
Raphael might have chosen for the favourite dis- 
ciple of our Lord: a serene breadth of forehead^ 
with " heavenly hair," parting from it in ample 
waves; large dove-like eyes; and that fair com- 
posure of complexion, which bespeaks the calm 
of goodness. To this countenance was joined a 
figure, of which the eminent gracefulness first 
caught attention;,but, on second observaticHi, its 
larg.: proportions denoted power, thye power of 
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strength; and then the gentleness of his counter- 
nance seemed but the more gracious* 

As Cesario still kept silence, Giovanni ap- 
proached him; and weighing every word, ere it 
fell from him, lest it should wound the delicacy, 
or kindle the inflammable passions of his unwil- 
ling hearer, he opened his commission. 

It was a request, that Cesario would be ^ased 
to receive the value <»of the estate atNcrvi; at the 
same time assiu-ing him, that, al^oueh the Ci* 
gali family could not allow the right of their tide 
to be disputed, (since indeed the most satisfac* 
tory proofs of that right had been sanctified by 
the decision of incorruplible judges,) they ab* 
horred the idea of ravishing it from one who had 
hitherto believed himself its imdoubted heir.-^ 
What they were content to receive at the hands 
of justice, therefore, was only the power of re« 
storing this estate to the property from which it 
had been unlawfully dismembered two centuries 
back. 

Tliey prayed him to consider them as its pur- 
chasers; and having had the estate valued, Gio- 
vanni was come to proffer the sum named. He 
would have laid a very heavy bag of ducats on 
the table as he concluded, had not Cesario sprung 
forward with the fierceness of a tyger, and pushed 
it back." ** Have your race hearts!" exclaimed 
he indignantly, ** that you believe I am sorrow- 
ing over a few bags of dross? Not all the wealth 
of Peru can be a compensation to me: take back 
your ducats. I would neither have sold nor given 
my birth-place to any man; and though the law 
has basely awarded it to y6u, I may die a beggar 
and in prison, but never will i sesd the triumph 
of the Cigali, by accepting gold from tkem>as a 
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' " I would your just grief were less intempe- 
rate!" said Giovanni patiently; " you would then 
admit that we have right on our side, though . 
grievous has been its enforcement." 

** I care not for right, I know not where it lies; 
I seek not to discover!" interrupted Cesario, 
bursting forth anew; " I am only certain that I 
would not have acted thus by my direst foe; 
therefore I despise ye. I know that this hateful 
contest ruined my father's aifairs, and broke his 
heart, therefore I hate ye! Go then — ^never let me 
see you more, or I know not whither my distrac- 
tion and depair may lead me." Again he struck 
lus clasped hands against his forehead, and stop- 
ped for want of breath. 

" I will bear any thing from you, just now," 
said Giovanni, speaking quick and short; ^^ for I 
see you are not yourself. You cannot hate me^ 
you cannot be so unjust, you must see that I am 
not a hard and merciless man." 

" Oh, you court popularity perhaps!" exclaim- 
ed Cesario, maddened by the indulgence he was 
giving to his passions: " *tis'fit you do; for I can 
tell you, that where my father lies buried, there 
lies all the honour of your race." 

** Popularity!" murmured Giovanni, and a tear 
glistened in his mildly reproachfu) eye. 

'Twas an injurious suspicion, and Cesario had 
rather uttered than thought it; he now stood 
gloomily silent; ashamed of his own intempe- 
rance, yet jealous of every feeling which could 
soften him in favour of a Cigala. 

Could he have known with what courageous 
nobleness this insulted man had braved the anger 
of a worldly-minded parent, while convincing 
him that human nature called aloud for a com- 
pensation to Cesario Adimari; could he have 
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16 THE KNIGHT OF 

known that after a long and painful struggle, 
Giovanni had finally wrested consent, by solemn* 
ly swearing to renounce the world, unless this 
feeble consolation were afforded to his distress- 
ed spirit; could he have known this, even in th^ 
heat and transport of his passion, Cesario must 
have thrown himself upon the breast of Cigala, 
and besought his pardon. As it was he laboured 
with his contending emotions in silence. 

** Then, I may not hope to move your pur- 
pose? ' asked Giovanni. " You motion me to 
leave you: I will do so. But ere I go, suffer me 
to entreat you, in the name of Cliristian charity, 
not to judge me so rashly and so hardly. I am a 
Cigala, it is true — the son of him by whom fate 
has dealt its severest blow to you. I even feel as 
if I had been instrumental in your misfortunes, 
(yet God knows, I am not!) and I would fain be 
allowed to offer some atonement, not in the shape 
of gold — ^not in the shape of vain dissipation, but 
in that of devoted service. In truth, I would 
rather win your friendship than the love of the 
fairest woman in Italy." 

He paused, somewhat overcome, and proffered 
his hand. — Cesario turned hastily round, pera- 
sing him from head to foot with struggling feel- 
ings: but pride and false opinion had the mastery; 
and he said, bitterly, " Perhaps you come to mock 
me with this amazing show of goodness:-— I'll 
not believe in it." 

" Fancy our situations changed," said Giovan- 
ni, earnestly; " how would you^ then, have acted?" 

** I! — I would have cast myself into the sea 
rather than abetted such robbery and such mur- 
der." 

** Inquire of others;" returned Giovanni, his 
gentleness something disturbed by this fierce ac* 
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cusation, and his cheek losing its colour; ^^ they 
wiU convince you, that resumption of right is not 
robbery: and, for the last charge. Heaven only is 
answerable.— My father, possibly guessed your 
father's heart as ill, as you do mine. Farewell, 
signor!" 

His voice faltered, but his countenance had as* 
sumed an expression of offended virtue, which 
approached to awfulness; he staid not for reply: 
the door closed on him; and Cesaiio was left 
standing in a painful confusion of irritated and 
self-accusing feeling. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Giovanni retraced his way homeward with a 
swelling heart, — he thought over the scene which 
had just passed; and while he blamed the deter- 
mined animosity of Cesario, he found its excuse 
in an ardent nature, perhaps never restrained, 
and suddenly bereft; of the sole object it prized 
in life. 

Giovanni^s temper and manner might have been 
supposed the results of philosophical principles.; 
but his heart had no philosophy in it, if by that 
term we are to understand the austere discipline 
which extinguishes the passions, and refuses even 
to the affections all power over our peace. 

Concealing under the serenity of a temper in- 
icapable of disturbance, feelings peculiarly sensi* 
tive, and a mind highly exalted by romantic and 
religious studies, Giovanni had, at a very early age, 
felt the full force of the master-passion. He was 
a younger, son with more graces than wealth for 
his portion: it was his destiny to love a coquette, 
by whom he was alternately tortured and trans* 
ported, till she broke her own spells by marrying^ 
an old nobleman, whose rank and riches ensured 
her that power and those pleasures which she 
rated far above the enjoyments of the heart. ^ 

At the same period, Giovanni lost his mother. 
This affliction (for he loved her tenderly) follow- 
ing so immediately upon a first disappointment. 
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pt once divorced him from the usual interests 
and expectations of life; and, obeying a sudden 
impulse, he enrolled himself among the Knights 
of St. John. 

The scattered remnant of that celebrated or- 
der, after having for more than four centuries 
been the bulwark of Christendom; after having 
shed their noblest blood in all the wars between 
the infidels and the true believers; after having 
given dignity to chivalry, by the irreproachable 
lives of its knights; was now driven from Rhodes, 
the ancient throne of its glory; despoiled of its 
conquests by the Ottoman arms, fobbed of its 
richest commanderies by the very princes whom 
its valour had supported, and all its possessions 
shrunk to the sterile rock of Malta, 

As the brothers of this celebrated order pre- 
served the fame of its former glory, and the chi- 
valric spirit by which that glory was acquired, 
Giovanni repaired to their island, with a soi^, 
burning to prove itself worthy of their fellowship. 

When he thus took upon him the obligation to 
live a Kfe of celibacy, and to devote himself to 
the interests of religion, he had scarcely attained 
the age of one-and-twenty. He fulfilled this obli- 
gation for five years; distinguishing himself in 
the convent by obedience and purity of conduct, 
and upon service, by zeal and intrepidity. 

Mild and unaspiring in peace, in war he was 
inspired with a new character; for never did C»- 
sar^s ambition prompt to bolder enterprise^ nor 
Alexander's thirst of fame lead tonober exploits. 

^* Backward to mingle io detested war, 
" Tet foremost when engaged ;" 

and leaving a track of glory behind him, nrfierever 
he went, he made Christendom ring and the OttOr 
man power shake with the thunder of his arms. 
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Meanwhile, the death of his heir made a^ea^ 
reyoltttioQ in the sentiments of the elder Cigala 
and the destiny of his younger son. It was not 
fit to let his honours and wealth pass to adi^taat 
branch, while a4Tue scion from the' parent tree 
yet flourished. He had a daughter, it is truef 
but she was an alien from his affection, by having 
clandestinely married a young Frenchman, with 
whom she had fled, he neidner knew nor eared to 
inquire whither: he was litde inclined, therefore, 
to let the offspring of such a marriage inherit his 
jHToperty. 

In consequence of these circumstances, he pro- 
cured the pope's dispensation for his son Giovan- 
ni (a favour not unfrequently sought and obtained 
on similar occasions;) and ^us released from his 
vow of ceiibacy, and obedience to a military su- 
perior, Giovanni reluctantly returned into the 
business and bttstle of every-day life. 

Although he had long ceased to consider the 
woman who had formerly infatuated him, wiA 
any other emotion than contempt, her tyranny 
rankled in his memory; and he shrunk from such 
ignoble boiulage to another, with something of 
prejudice. 

This dread of a passion, which is indeed either 
t£e angel or the demon of our lives, made him 
shun those gay scenes where women hold the chief 
place; and though he never expressed his averse- 
ness to marriage, nor suffered himself to believe 
he might eventually disappoint his father's hope 
of seeing him suitably allied, he had gone on 
nearly a twelvemonth, since his return from Mal- 
ta, without evincing the slightest inclination for 
avny of his spri^tly countrywomen, 

. Yet Gjiovanni was neither Unsocial nor melan- 
choly« Perhaps he had more inward happiness 
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ihsok any other man of his age, consequently 
sought less from without* He was one that loved 
to look on the fair side of creation; for him, every 
place had its pleasures, every season its enjoy* 
meiit, every prospect its beauty, every character 
its excellence, and every vexation its utility. 

Accustcmied to seek a beneficent cause for every 
seeming hardship, when others stopped at the 
saddening point of a subject, he would pursue it 
till it emerged in light and consolation* 

And for all subjects, there is that cloudless 
region!— every trial and calamity of the human 
race terminates in this brief passage from life to 
immortality. On that glorious inunortality Gio- 
vaimi would muse till his heart burnt within him; 
then, while taking his solitary autumnal walk, 
they who passed him, and saw not the expression 
^ his downcast eyes, resting on the fallen leaves 
over which he trod, might fancy him wrapt in 
melancholy contemplation. But so reading, they 
had read him ill: for if the fading ^ky and with- 
ered woods reminded hiiw of ihet brevity of hu- 
man existence, the light and life within himself^ 
told him that man's perishable dust enshidnes^a. 
light which the grave cannot extinguish, and a 
living principle over which death has no power. 

Thus, though serious, he was not sad; though 
solitary, not unsocial; and the serenity of his 
countenance only reflected a just image of bis »>ul. 

Report had wronged the elder Cigala, or rather 
had mistaken his character, when it charged him 
with malignant motives in his contest for the 
estate at Nervi. IJe was actuated solely by a seU 
fish desire of acquisiticsi. 

The elder Adimari once held the most lucra- 
tive post under the Doge, the podestat of Corsica; 
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Cigala coveted it, intrigued fer, and got it. He 
would have done the same thing by bis best friend. 

After a lapse of years, accident discovered' to 
him the family-deeds by which he regained a 
right to the property which had been unwittii^ly 
purchased by the ancestor of Adimari; his greedi^^ 
Hess could not resist the temptation; and deceiv- 
ing himself, by imagining he yielded solely to a 
laudable regard for posterity, he comm^ced and 
prosecuted the suit. 

During its progress^ Signor Adimari's fortune 
suffered by great mercantile misfortunes; the suit 
was tedious and expensive; his son's absence was 
prolonged far beyqnd the-time stated for his pro-> 
bable return; and, in those days, there were no 
fixed modes of commimication between the two 
hemispheres; he had heard of him but once du* 
ring three ysears; and the information he sent com* 
vinced his &ther that theinisiness he had gone on 
would end in disappointment: wesdried out, there* 
fore, with hope deferred, with anxiety, with in- 
creasing debt, with the fltraitening of his bounti- 
ful spirit, and pimng for his son, the unhappy gen- 
tleman g^^uidly drooped, and at length died. 

His death somewhat shocked the elder Cigala; 
but the in^>ression was not strong enough to as- 
sist the pleadings of Giovanni, who ceased not to 
importune his father to drop die suit. 

The suit, however, proceeded against the ex- 
ecutors of Signor Adimari, and the result is known. 
With li^e sympathy, either in their tastes 
or principles, the elder suid younger Cigala lived 
togedier in c<Hnmon-place han»ony : Giovanni had 
that ascendancy over his father, which a strong 
mind gains over a weak one; that ascendancy 
which cmitroids the actions of him upon whom it 
is ettrtedf without altering his inclinations; that 
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ascetidaacy wKich is often subinitted to in private, 
in deference to public consideration^. 

So meekly did Giovanni bear his nobkst quali- 
ties, that not one party coukt hate or vilify him; 
and if ^ elder Cigala were susceptible of lauda- 
ble j>ride, it was when he heard his son's integri- 
ty quoted, and his knightly exploits extolled. 
While listening to praises bestowed on his son, 
he seemed to fancy that his own character was 
ennobled by them. 

Thus, making a sort of property of Giovanni's 
good report and high endowments, he liked him 
not the less for a superiority, which wo#ld have 
mortified him in ,any other. 

In one instance, hard was the contest between 
habitual respect for this excellent son and habi« 
tual selfishness. For a long tkne Signor Cigala 
resisted both persuasions and arguments, when 
Giovanni would have induced him to make the 
xyffer of considering the contested estate asx a pur- 
chase; and at last he yielded solely from the fear 
of seeing this admired son return into the bosom 
of the order he had quitted. 

As Giovanni now recalled the scene which had 
then passed, he grieved to think how unfairly he 
was estimated by Cesario Adimari; and to be es- 
teemed by Cesario Adimari, to be absolved by 
him, for being allied to the person whose triumph 
had been his downfall, was the liveliest desire of 
Giovanni's souL 

Yet whence originated this desire? was it from 
previous representations of that young man's 
filial piety; or from a romantic imagination? was 
it from pity, and respect, and a sense of injury 
sustained by Cesario; or was it from the mere 
tenderness of a nature prone to trust and to kiye? 
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Perhaps all these causes were combined: per- 
haps they were rendered ttiiire powerful by that 
solitariness of the heart, which is felt by persons 
endowed with warm affections, when surrounded 
by companions lower than themselves in the scale 
of moral and mental excellence^ and lowe^, by 
countless fathoms,' than the elevated standard of 
their own imagination. 

But there was another sentiment, and a painful 
one, which harrassed his hitherto tranquil breast. 
He saw that the extremity of the law is not al- 
ways what would be the judgment of equity. 
There was more in the estate at Nervi, to the 
son of Adimari, than its pecuniary value. Gio- 
vanni was sensible to a ceaseless whisper in his 
heart, that his father's triumph was unjust. To 
seem to sanction such an act, to appear to appro- 
priate its fruits, stung the high honour of the 
Knight of St. John to die quick; and he felt that 
he could not rest day nor night, until he had in- 
cohtrpvertibly asserted his innocence of the trans- 
action, by a patient endurance of its victim's na- 
tural indignation, and a persevering devotedness 
to his service: till he had planted this conviction 
in the mind of the injured Adimari, his own no- 
bility of soul felt itself stigmatised and under an 
impression of disgrace. 

Giovanni asked himself why he felt so interes- 
ted in Cesario Adimari; and these reasons satis- 
fied him: but he could not so satisfactorily answer 
his further question, of what Cesario's character 
might appear, if divested of the powerful interest 
bestowed on it by his peculiar situation. 

Giovanni strove to recollect the particulars of 
Cesario's countenance, to assist his judgment; and 
he remembered them distinctly. 
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It seemed to hindmost an Asiatic physiogno- 
my: — so dark, yet afforight; so full of ardent and 
impetuous passion; so flashing, so varied, so spark- 
ling: the same dark-browed eye of diamond light; 
the same clear forehead, polished like marble, 
and rounded by black and glossy curls.— Did the 
same character of devouring fire lie beneath? Was 
it a proud soul, that cast such an air of haughty 
majesty over the movements of those youthfid 
limbs: was it a determined thirst for vengeance, 
which gave that stem yet noble fixture to a lip 
which seemed made for the lovea and graces to 
hang on? 

And that lip, that cheek, that eye supreme in 
manly beauty, might not they at once change their 
lofty character, and become the evidences of a 
voluptuousness too often associated with this keen 
sensibility to the more stormy passions. 

If experience were to answer these questions 
in the affirmative, Giovanni felt that his pure and 
kindly spirit could never hold fellowship with one 
so different: but if on the contrary, time should 
prove Cesario as capable of friendship, as of filial 
affection; if it should direct his ardour to the sub- 
lime object of self-devotion for the advancement 
of his country or of his faith; if it should van- 
quish his prejudices, by the growth of his own 
virtues and wisdom; then Giovanni felt, that he 
could grapple him to his soul with hooks of steely 
and in this yet unconquered hope he went on his 
quiet way. 

The occupation of the Marino (for such was 
the name of the house at Nervi) afforded much 
satisfaction to Signpr Cigala: it was a constant 
source of bitterness to his son. Although its'in- 
ternal ornaments of furniture, pictures^ marbJes, 
&c. had been faithfully surrendered to the credi- 
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tors of Adimari, there ren^l^ed jpainful remdn- 
brances of its former inhabitant, m many a rural 
embellishment planned by his taste, and many an, 
useful building erected by him for the comfort of 
his tenantry. 

Giovanni often entered the cottages of the 
silk-spinners and the vine-dressers, in the hope 
of cultivating their good-will, and learning 
how best to serve them* At first, they received 
him in sullen silence; but after repeated visits, 
and frequent attempts to draw them into conver- 
sation, he won them at length into confidence; 
and, prefacing their discourses with some cold 
compliments to their present lord, they would then 
fament the death of their " good signor" in terms 
of sincere grief. 

As they described the characters and habits of 
the elder and younger Adimari, their artless nar- 
ratives presented man^ a beautiful picture of do- 
mestic happiness. It was an union so perfect, a 
happiness so pure, a condition so moderate, and 
so little likely to be interrupted either by the 
temptations of an elevated fortune, or the trials 
of a depressed one, that Giovanni mourned to 
think his father's hand had levelled so fair a fa- 
bric with the dust. 

One of the oldest cottagers had a chronicle^ of 
every bush and stone on the estate. That sum- 
tfter-house, overgrown with jessamines, was the 
place where Signor Adimari used to take his 
siesta in summer. Yon bosquet of roses was plant- 
ed when the young signor went beyond seas. Un- 
der that palisade of myrtles, by the great gates, 
the father stood and embraced his son for the last 
time. And on that terrace, he used to walk every 
morning and evening during the year appointed 
for his return, watching the ships that came from 
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the east, and still returning, though still disap- 
pointed. ^ 

To this terrace, Giovanni soon learned to bend 
his pensive steps, whenever a melancholy humour 
inclined him " to nurse sad fancies:" it was a 
walk adapted for contemplation, independent of 
its association in the mind of Giovanni with the 
family of Adimari. 

The Marino stood upon unequal ground, like 
all the villas in that picturesque part of the Ge- 
noese coast; and its gardens, extending over a 
great surface of irregular hills, united their sumy 
slopes by a succession of terraces and flights of 
steps, which led to the very margin of the sea* 

These terraces and steps, built with the green 
marble of the Bochetta, were mantled by a varie- 
ty of creeping plants, as sweet to the sense, as 
delightful to tne eye: the ballustrades of the steps 
were hung with them as with sarlands. 

It had been Signor Adimari s pleasure to sur- 
round himself with these simple luxuries; and 
even where the pavement of his terraces left no 
soil for a plant, he supplied the deficiency by oc- 
casional groups of shrubs growing in porcelaine 
or alabaster, and moveable at w4|l. 

From one of these varying groves of gay ge- 
raniums, on the highest terrace^ rose a jet d*eau^ 
the sound and sight of the water of which, sooth- 
ed pensiveness rather than excited gayety: near it 
stood a magnificent cedar, its branches shining 
the shatteredrootsof a former companion. The^efr. 
roots, now overgrown. with moss and violets, form- \- 
ed a fantastic yet easy seat, and had been the £a-^ 
vourite resting-place of Signor Adimari. It soon 
became the evening haunt of Giovanni, 

He would bring his book and read there j or^in 
the still hour of vespers, he woidd repeat the ofc- 
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ces of that sacred profession, never abjured by his 
heart, though relinquished itt obedience to his fa- 
ther. Still oftener, he would pace the cold mar- 
ble, musing with fruitless pity on the many sad 
hours the elder Adimari had wasted there, wait- 
ing for that son, whose return he was destined 
never to witness! 

Giovanni^s kindly heart calculated but too well 
all the ^angs of that venerable parent. ** Here," 
he would say, " here, most likely, where the mar- 
ble is worn upon the eastern edge of the ballus- 
trade, he has been used to lean, while regarding 
that quarter of the horizon; and here, under the 
shade of these old myrtles, where the branches 
look brown and blighted, perhaps the tears of 
the poor father have dropped unheeded, as he sat 
forlorn and lonely, vexed with the cares of law 
and the disappointment of worldly hopes; seeking, 
in vain, a breast whereon to weep, ana foreboding 
his own dying hour of yet sadder loneliness." 

In this ne^ected alcove Giovanni found a vo- 
lume of Virgil, which had fallen down, and been 
forgotten, in times long past. It opened of itself, 
at the eleventh book, where the grief of Evander, 
over the body of the yoimg Pallas, is painted with 
such tenderness and beauty. The leaves of this 
part of the volume were worn and discoloured, 
too probably with the reader's frequent tears; and 
Giovanni, as he contemplated their traces, scarce- 
ly doubted that with the affliction of the venera- 
ble Evander, Adimari had almost identified his 
own. 

He had feared, then, the untimely death of his 
absent son: Oh, could he have read the book of 
fate, and seen his own end was so near!— This 
precious volume was often Giovanni's companion 
in his evening wanderings; and the tender straina 
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of the poet, thus aflpociated with the sorrows of 
the respectable Adimari, unconsciously heighten- 
ed their dignity and deepened their interest. 

But not in.reveries of v^n compassion, (though 
by such reveries are all our virtues nourished^ 
and preserved for action,) did Giovanni pass his 
evenmg hours. He sought to recompense his fa- 
pier's new tenants for their change ot masters: he 
prompted, nay^ he exhorted many a beneficial act 
from his father in their favour; and his own gra- 
cious manner being always interposed to shield 
die grudging manner of that father from dislike 
or disrespect, harmony was established, and sa- 
tisfiKticm beginning to appear. 

^tiU, however, his thoughts were full of Cesa- 
rio Adimari; and the little information he could 
obtain of that young msin's situation and plans 
ttoubled lus peace. 

He learned that, by the &ale of the perscmal pro- 
perty, and the pledging of his land at Polchivora, 
Cesario had discharged the principal demands 
upon him; and that, having obtained the promise 
of his creditors to wait the event of a voyan he 
was about to make, he was preparing to sail in « 
vessel boimd for the Levant; having taken on him* 
self the charge of superintending the disposal of 
her cargo, and that of freighting her back, in con*- 
sideration of a valuable share promised to him by 
her owners. 

Giovanni had sought, teore dtan once since their 
second interview, to throw himself in his wi^; but 
whether or no Cesario as purposely avoided him, 
they never had directly pact. 

This perversity of accident, har from abating 
Giovanni^s desire to win some kindness from Ce^ 
isario, quickened it, by causing him to meditass 
Imt the ^^ncr on such pecufiaBiQ luck* He ^ 
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SO, till this desire grew almost into a passion; and 
he would cheerfully have incurred the risk of an- 
other, and another repulse, had he been assured 
that Cesario would ever do his feelings justice, 
and separate him from the hard character of his 
father. 

This,^however; was not probable; for Cesario 
was entering upon a course of life that would 
hereafter cause him to pass the greater part of 
his time at sea; and, when bn land, would keep 
him down in a society far, far below the level of 
Giovanni Cigala's station. 

Giovanni never revolved these things without 
a concern amounting to sorrow: here was a young 
man, bom in the class of nobility, educated in 
the expectation of an ample fortune, accustomed 
to anticipate the future dignities of the republic, 
and from general fame fitted to win them all in 
succession; liberal by habit and by nature, keenly 
alive to honour and dishonour; here was this 
man, at the age of four-and-twenty, suddenly 
sunk to poverty, and forced to seek the means of 
preserving his father's memory from popular re- 
proach, by embracing the humblest post of mer- 
cantile employment* 

Unfitted by his former education and habits to 
sympathise with any but cultured and elegant 
minds, he was consequently cut off from the dear- 
est affections of man, friendship and love; or 
obliged to receive an imperfect image of each, in 
association without conformity of taste, and mar- 
riage without the union of mind with that of 
heart. 

Could Giovanni have reversed this hard for- 
tune, by any sacrifice, whether of right or gene- 
rosity, he would have done it joyfully; but it was 
impossible for hrqi to deny, that legal forms, and 
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a worldly view of right^ furnished too many ^" 
guments for an obligation on the head of ^^ 
chief of the Cigali, to regain the property which 
had been alienated from them in times past: aP^d 
it was in vain that he spoke of a superior law 
comprised in that simple and sublime maxim of 
the meek. Jesus, " Do as thou wouldest be done 
imto.'' 

His father, yielding through a mixture of das- 
tardliness and respect in less important matters, 
where it imported no one to support him, had 
been obstinate in this: for nearly all of his name, 
having a remote interest in the family-aggran* 
dizement, and being in the line of succession, for- 
tified his sordid arguments by their opinions; and 
thus drowned the single generous voice of the 
immediate heir. 

Giovanni, therefore, could do no more than la» 
ment that his will was unaccompanied by power; 
and lie in wait for some happy opportunity of ' 
serving the injiured Cesario in despite of hin^sel^ 
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CHAPTER III. 



SiONOR Cigala had been settled above two 
montlMiat the Marino, when, that obiect obtain* 
e4^tie became a candidate for the Procurator- 
s'^, the second dignity in the RepvMic* 

During the progress of the election, he fire-r 
quently remained in the city, leaving his son to 
die cahn enjojnment of rural [deasures, and those 
higher gratifications connected with the study of 
ancient worth, and the well-being of his dqiem- 
dmts. 

During one of these ^itary periods, Giovanni 
was returning from a long ramble along the sem- 
diore, in haste to avoid a storm; (for it was the 
end of July), and the thickened clouds darkened 
his way;) when having entered the demesne oi 
the Marino, he observed a figure darting from a 
ejrpress walk into a short grove that led to the cha- 
peL 

The person was wrapped in a cloak evidently 
for concealment; and the rapidity, yet apprehen- 
siveness of his movements, made Giovanni pause 
and retreat a few steps, to note whither he went. 

Seeing this person still go on, he followed him 
softly; sheltering himself at intervals under the 
broad shade of the trees, lest he should be ob- 
served in his turn. 

What was his surprise to see this man (after 
having vainly tried the door) mount by one of 
tilie buttresses to a window^ which, yielding to • 
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his rough shake, left him a free passage into the 
interior. 

The chapel, dedicated to the martyr Stephen, 
was richly furnished with images and religious 
vessels, composed of gold and precious stones: it 
contained also the relics of many eminent saints, 
and the consecrated garments of the officiating 
priest* All these treasures were sacred to every 
good catholic; but infinitely more so, to one who 
had formely vowed to devote his life to Ae pre- 
servation of the christian faith, and whatever re- 
lated to it. 

Alarmed lest this suspicious person were one 
of a gang {)urposed to pillage the chapel of these 
holy things, Giovanni hastened to a low door at 
the further end of the building, of which he re- 
membered having the key; he opened it softljr, 
and closing it with equal caution/ shut himself m 
with the robber. 

The stained glass of the long pointed windows, 
and the shadows of the high crocketted pinnacles 
which rose above them, together with the droop- 
ing banners of the knights mouldering below, in- 
creased the darkness of the place. Giovanni felt 
for his dagger, and stood steadily observant, be- 
hind the light tracery of one of the shrines. 

The person advsoiced eagerly. — " This— this is 
the spot!"— *he cried in a voice that made Giovan- 
ni's heart thrill; in a voice which he could not 
mistake, but which he had never before heard 
utter such piefcing and tender sounds. " O my 
father — ^and is it here I find thee!" 

It was Cesario Adimari that now cast himself 
on the pavement of the chapel, where a shigle 
square of black marble denoted the place he sought; 

He spoke no more; but relaxed from every 
sterner feeling, his tears and groans echoed 
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through the hollow aisles; and the frequent kiss- 
es he bestowed on the insensible marble, testified 
the love he had borne to him who slept beneath. 

Giovanni was root*bound: he would have given 
his life for the power of transporting himself to 
another scene. It was horror to him, thus to pro- 
fane with sacrilegious eyes the sacped sorrow of 
a son taking a last farewell of the ashes of a far- 
ther; to hear, perhaps, the confessions of a soul 
burdened with the weight of remembered omis- 
sions; and magnifying its frailties into crimes. 
He tried to move, but his limbs shook under him; 
he essayed to speak, but utterance failed him;—* 
•gun the doleful accents of Cesario were heard 
in the chaqiel. 

** O my father! thou hearest me, thou behold* 
est me in this wretched hour! strengthen me to 
bear my lonely and altered fate--*forgive me for 
all my past offences against thee!— -O ask forme, 
courage to resist the weakness of my own nature, 
and the seductions of a race I ought to hate — for 
they murdered thee," 

*^ Hold, Adimari!" interrupted Giovaimi, reco^ 
vering his voice, though unable to advance,*— 
"you are not alone."— 

Cesario was silent for an instant with surprise 
and resentment; then hastily starting up, he ex- 
claimed, " What, sir, di? you persecute me even 
here?"— 

Giovanni briefly explained the mistake which 
had led him into the chapel. He opened the door 
behind him as he spoke, and let in the little light 
which yet brightened in the evening sky. 

That doubtful light fell tuU upon the figure of 
Cesario, as he stood supporting himself against a 
monument; it showed him pale, dejected, his 
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eyes swollen ^ith weeping, and all his features 
marked with the languor ofexhausted feelings. 

That countenance was robbed of the fire and fe* 
rocity of grief with which Giovanni had formerly 
seen it agitated; but never had it been so affect- 
ing, never so powerful over his S3rmpathising 
heart. 

He lingered ere he went: and perhaps Cesario 
felt the influence of that profoimd interest painted 
in the looks of Giovanni, and which he was desi« 
reus of shunning, for he only motioned him to be 
gone, and turned back into the aisle. 

** I would you could see what is passing here!" 
exclaimed Giovanni, striking his breast with fer- 
vour, after having contemplated him for some 
time in silence. 

" What matters it?" asked Cesario, his brow 
clouding; *' what imports it to you or me, how we 
think of each other? — ^you are a Cigala, I, an Adi- 
mari, the last of the Adimari! — a crowd of lifeless 
bodies, that once bore those hostile names, lie 
here, 'tis true, mingled together; but for the sons 
of Paulo Cigala and Ludovico Adimari so to min- 
gle, is impossible, either iin life or death." 

" Am 1 answerable for my birth?" inquired Gi- 
ovanni, hazarding a step nearer. 

** I am no casuist," returned Cesario, gloomily; 
and he fixed his eyes upon the spot where his fai- 
ther lay. 

A long silence followed. Giovanni almost fan- 
cied he heard heavy drops falling upon the inani- 
mate marble: the light was so indistinct that he 
cotild only see at that short distance the shadowy 
outline of Cesario^s figure; but hac/he' been near- 
er, he might indeed have heard, nay, he might 
have seen the big drops chasing one another down 
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the pale clieeks of the mourner, and falling like 
rain upon the tomb. But though he guessed from 
Cesario's silence that he wept, he was far from 
guessing that he himself had any share in such 
emotion. 

In truth Cesario's proud heart was softened by 
the present scene; by his previous abandonment to 
the tenderest liimentations; by the thought that he 
was about to quit his country once more; and by 
the very forlomness of his own fortune. 

At such a moment, how precious would a friend 
have been to him! how inestimable the relief of 
throwing himself upon any sympathising breast; 
and then suffering his grief to burst its flood-gates, 
and pour out in lamentation and praises of the ob- 
jectlost. 

But that relief could not be; it was a Cigala that 
invited him to confidence and affection; it was the 
son of the man whose malice or avidity had caused 
the death of his father: no, it could neveV be. Did 
Giovanni speak with the tongue of an angel, he 
should never turn him from what he believed his 
duty — enmity to all their race. 

Suddenly steeled against the weakness which 
unmanned him but a few moments before, Cesario 
gathered his disturbed garments round him with 
an air of severe dignity, and said — *'^ I come not 
here, Signor, to be the gaze of any man; my busi- 
ness was with the dead. — But I should have ask- 
ed permission to enter this place, I know I should: 

by heavens, I could not ask it! — ^yet, I do you 

justice; and as a proof, I will ask of you the only 
favour Cesario Adimari ever asked of any man." 

" Ask any thing — every thing!—-! promise!" 

exlaimed cSovanni, ardently pressing towards 

him. 
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Cesario turned his brimming eyes downward-*- 
^^ Preserve this piece of marble from insult or re- 
moval." 

^^ So may I hope for mercy— so may I hope at 
length to win your — " 

" friendship," he would have added; but, 
wresting from him the hand he had rashly taken, 
Cesario rushed from the chapel; and well knowing 
all the garden-paths, soon reached the lowest ter- 
race; whence leaping into a boat that waited for 
him, he was halfway to the vessel he was to sail 
in, ere Giovanni had recovered from his confused 
amazement. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Five months after this, Cesario Adimari re- 
turned to Genoa, one of a wretched remnant saved 
from shipwreck on the coast of Calabria. . 

During hb eventful absence he had often recall- 
ed the countenance and conduct of the younger 
Cigala; and, in spite of himself, had done so with 
some regret for the hard necessity (as he falsely 
deemed it) which forbade him to indulge any sen- 
timent for him less potent than averseneet. 

Previous tathe visit he paid the burial-place of 
his father, he had gone amongst some of the oldest 
cottagers, and questicmed them on the ruthless 
changes which, he took it for granted, were ma- 
king in ihis favourite habitation. 

He had heard then, with a mixture of disap- 
pointment and reluctant pleasure, that some im- 
provements might be found on the estate, but 
no alterations had been made in the house or 
gardens. Many had been projected by their new 
lord, but every peasant could testify that Signor 
Giovanni had always an argument or a prayer in 
favour of the old order of things; and so they 
remained. 

Not a shrub was uprooted, nor a fancy build- 
ing gulled down, which signor Adimari had plant- 
ed, or built^ or frequented. 

His seat under the huge cedar upon the upper 
terrace, stood there still: Signor Giovanni would 
not let it go by any other name. And the white 
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owl which had built in that cedar so many years^ 
he protected even her, when he was told that 
Signor Adimari used to feed her. 

Nay, Giovanni carried this respect for the 
dead, into more important concerns. He distri- 
buted alms on the same days as had been ap- 
pointed in the time of his predecessqr; he pro- 
cured for the servitors and labourers the same 
privileges granted by Adimari, and he observed 
the same festivals. In short, every thing looked 
' as'it did formerly; and nothing was missed by 
the neighbouring poor, but the gracious counte- 
nance of their ancient signor, and the charming 
spectacle of his son's filial fondness. Poor Gio- 
vanni had not such a father, so to love and 
h(»iour. 

With these details making their way in his 
heart, Cesario had gone to the tombs of his an- 
cestors; and, with an additional motive for es- 
teeming Giovanni Cigala, he had broken from 
the increasing influence of his* presence; had 
carried its impression with him through a fa- 
tiguing but prosperous speculation; and was now 
returned with those recollections blunted, not ef- 
faced, by subsequent misfortune. The fruit of 
his toil, the foundation on which he hoped to 
build future respectability, together with th^ 
property his employers had risked, was destroyed. 
All had sunk in the richly-freighted ship with 
which he was returning to Genoa; and at this 
period he was poorer and more desperate than 
when he set forth. 

Cesario landed in the gloom of a thick winter- 
fog, which had gathered after tfie ship cast an- 
chor. He took his way along the Strada Nuova, 
towards. the house of a kinsman in the. Piazza 
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deir Acqua Verde, where he had formerly found 
hospitality. 

In the 16th century, even the principal cities 
of Italy were only lighted by tapers burning be- 
fore the images of saints and vir^ns in diiFerent 
quarters, and by the lamps in die porticoes of 
palaces and public buildings. 

Thus, while one part of a street was glaringly 
illuminated, others remained in total darkness; 
making them unpleasant and unsafe, tempting as- 
sassination by the immediate obscurity into which 
a murderer might rush, after having found his 
victim in the brightness of aome enlightened co- 
lonnade. 

Cesario Was habitually finding his way through 
streets fiuniliar to him from infancy^ scarcely 
sensible of their greater darkness; when, in pas- 
sing the church of the Annonciata^ he saw the 
door open, and guessed by the just-kindled ta- 
pers widiin, that vespers were not yet begun. 

The home of the destitute is the house of God: 
and whatever ceremonies are performed there, 
it is there the unhappy of every condition and 
every sect find comfort and refuge. Cesario turned 
into the church. 

No one was there, besides the two or three 
servants of the chapels, whom he saw at a distance 
through the aisles, preparing the vessels and cen- 
sors. 

The tapers before the diiFerent shrines, not 
thoroughly lighted, threw quivering and fitful 
gleams round the immediate spots whereon they 
stood. The larger branches of lights on the altar, 
and in the dome, were not yet kindled; so that 
but a kind of twilight filled the church: that sort 
ef slowly«clearing twilight which precedes the 
lising of the moon. 
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Imperfect as objects were, Cesario observed 
that a ^fiapel to the left of the nave was hung 
with mourning and boughs of cypress. 

He approached) and entered it. 

A bier, raised a few feet from the ground, and 
surrounded by gigantic black tapers burning in 
silver candelabras, occupied the vacant space be* 
fore the altar. In that age, it was customary at 
Genoa, as it still is at Floi^nce, to expose the 
dead for several days before they are buried. 
Cesario drew nigh to look at the deceased. 

It was a yoimg num bound in grave-clothes, 
his golden hair encircled with a garland of nar- 
cissus: the bier he lay on was covered with the 
same pale floweip; and, at the head of it, half 
Ipst among large branches of myrtle, hun^ the 
armorial bearings of his family. 

Cesario stocked to examine the face. Mighty 
God! he saw the features of Giovanni Cigala! 
He glanced to the shield above that motionless 
head: it was the twice-crowned eagle of the Ci- 
gali. 

He staggered — ^he fell against the steps of the 
sanctuary. Stunned with the shock, at that mo- 

Sient Cesario felt that he had never been able to 
ate Giovanni. 
Drawn thither, either by the exclamation that * 
had escaped Cesario, or in the execution of his 
duties, one of the servitors entered the chapel. 
Seeing a person leaning against the rails of llie 
altar, he stopped and said some&ing: Cesario 
recovered himself. 

" Whose body is that?" he asked in a voice fyill 
of dismay. 

D 2 
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** The body of 5ignor Matteo Cigala," replied 
the man. 

^* Jesu be praised! I thought it had been Gio- 
vanni." 

" The kinsmen wfre much alike," returned the 
servitor, settling some of the furniture of the altar. 

** Then the Signor Giovanni is well?" asked 
Cesario, approaching the bier agsun with a stead- 
ier step^ and contemplating the face he had so 
painfully mistaken. 

" He was at mass here, yesterday," replied the 
man. ^* Poor gentleman! he looks but thin and 
pale since the old signor died." 

" What! and is he also dead?" inquired Ce- 
sariO) powerfully struck. 

The servitor repeated his information, with 
the addition of the time and circumstances of 
the elder Cigala's death. 

Cesario no longer heard what was said; his 
mind had rushed back to the time of his last re* 
turn after long absence, when the destroying an- 
gel had passed over his house, and left it deso- 
late. There was something striking in the re^ 
semblance of the two periods: 'tis true, it Was 
only a confused resemblance; a similarity which 
disappeared on examination; but, at any rate, it 
was a something that connected both periods and 
both events; and it had the effect of awing Cesa- 
rio's dominant passion into silence. 

In another place, and told to him under the 
impression of other feelings, the news of Signor 
Cigala's death might have sent a flash of gloomy 
joy through his breast; it might have seemed to 
him a just sacrifice to Ms father's manes: now, he 
pondered on it without triumph; and as he thought 
of Giovanni thin and pale as the servitor descri^ 
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bed, he muttered with a smothered sigh, ^^ Per- 
haps he loved him!'^ 

The vesper bell had beguB to ring while this 
conversation proceeded: several persons were 
already come in, and taking their places. 

Cesario hastily passed from the chapel of the 
Cigali into the body of the church; and, mixing 
there with the rest of the congregation, partodt 
of that spiritual refreshment which all iMeded, 
but which none sought with more earnestness 
than he. 



\ 
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In the business of the succeeding day, Ceftario 
dissipated the most painful of those recollections 
which this incident had revived. He had to see 
Ae merchants with whom he was engaged; to 
explain to them the circumstances of his ship- 
wreck, and to produce proofs^ of his 2eal and 
ability in the discharge of his ill-fated commission. 

The case was clearly mere misiPortune; blame 
fell on no one: the merchants were men (^liberal 
feelings; and, having made up their minds to 
their own loss, they offered Cesario the chance of 
another adventure. 

But Cesario was not formed for a life of plod- 
ding calculation: he had only his own necessities 
to supply; and he retained the prejudices of his 
birth, which, even in a mercantile city, made it 
disgraceful for nobility to take a personal share 
in commerce. 

Could he obtain longer indulgence from his 
father's creditors, he determined to enter the navy 
of the republic: there fortune might be more fa- 
vourable to him than in the sphere of commercial 
speculation: at all events, his poverty would then 
be that of a gendeman; and from his slender pay 
he inight annually set one portion apart for the 
liquidation of his pecuniary engagements. But 
though Cesario found sympathy and kindness frcim 
many, his difficulties were not of a kind to be 
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quickly removed: the chief obstacle lay in his 
own character. 

Abhorrent of obligation^ because hitherto unu- 
sed to it, he could not brook the idea of extending 
the chain, by paying his father's debts with money 
lent to him by a mend. To accept money as a 
donation, was a humiliation that never crossed 
his thoughts; nor to such a spirit would his warm- 
est connexions have dared to offer it. It was 
galling enough for him to solicit time from the 
persons whose claims he acknowledged; it was 
a sufficient victory over his proud independence^ 
to bend it before the necessity of claiming the 
hospitality of a distant kinsman, whoee habitation, 
nevertheless, had been bestowed on him by the 
elder Adimari. 

Happily, this kinsman was not a person by 
whom obligation is pressed with coarse freedom: 
he was a man in the autumn of life, married, but 
childless; not burdened with riches, though pos- 
sessing enough for the decent elegancies of life« 
He was Syndic to the senate; and, after the offi- 
cial business of the day, was glad to find Cesario's 
interesting countenance, and varied discourse, 
added to the sober society of his elderly wife. 

From the moment Cesario came to reside with 
him, when driven from his paternal roof, the 
Syndic had considered bis house as his young 
kinsman's home: he never thought of telling him 
so, because he considered the thing unpossible to 
be doubted: it was the natural course of relation- 
ship; he acted upon this wortliy feeling; and Ce- 
sario, therefore, did feel at home; and believing 
his gratitude gratuitous, bestowed it with fuller 
measure. 

The Syndic, wllen, consulted, saw no objection 
to his kinsman's choice of the naval service; he 
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might rise in it to honour and fortune; Tor his 
father's name was still remembered with terror 
by the enemies of Genoa, and with respect by- 
its friends. 

The return of Cesario Adimari, and his in- 
creased distresses, were not long unknown to 
Giovanni. He heard of his intended application 
for admission into the service; and still anxious 
to assist him, he went privately to the person 
who superintended the marine in the absence of 
the Prince of Melfi, and obtained his promise to 
jdace the noble adventurer in the situation most 
'favourable to the development of his capacity. . 

Giovanni would fain have gone farther, and 
supplied every thing necessary for the am^e 
equipment of the new sailor; but he remembered 
the nery spirit he had to deal with, and, afraid 
of alarming its jealous delicacy, forbore to in* 
dulge his own amiable wishes. 

For some indulgence, indeed, Giovanni's heart 
groaned. He loathed the cumbersome wealth of 
which he was now the sole possessor, since part 
of it was the spoil of another's inheritance. But 
how could he relieve himself from it? An here- 
ditary estate regained was not his to restore; 
there were numerous expectants of the Cigala 
family to challenge the succession; besides which, 
there was yet a probability (and Giovanni che- 
rished the hope) of the inheritance being here- 
Itfter claimed by his sister, or by her children. 

Three years had elapsed since the disappear- 
ance of Amadea Cigala with the Chevalier de 
Fronsac; and as their father's anger would not 
allow any exteiK^ve inquiries to be made after 
Jier and her husband, Giovanni hoped t^at the 
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search he was now instituting would be succe'ss- 
ful. . 

Much a| he Censured the action by which she 
had forfeited her paternal roof, his gende nature 
found much to excuse in the imprudent conduct 
of a child, who yields to the eloquence of a 
young man by whom she is adored, to avoid an 
imion with one of an austere character and for- 
bidding aspect. # 

When Giovanni embraced Ae profession of 
knighthood, his sister had just attained her tenth 
year, and four years afterwards she eloped with 
the Chevalier. Thus he knew her only as an in- 
nocent and lovely litde girl, whose caresses used 
to touch, and playful spirits amuse him: but he 
had none of those extensive associations of mind 
and heart with her, which form the dearest bond 
of fraternal affecticH), and which render the void 
left by its object lost, a void never to be iilled) 

He therefore prosecuted his inquiries, rather 
for her sake than for his own. 

In the very thick of these cares, he heard by 
SI21 extraordinary chance, that one of Cesario 
Adimari's creditors (the only one, be it record- 
ed for the honour of human nature, who had not 
shown the most generous forbaarance) was de- 
termined to arrest his person for the payment of 
his father's fimeral; believing that by this act he 
should force Cesario to obtain the suga from his 
friends. 

Without stopping to consider the effect it might 
produce upon Cesario, Giovanni hastened to dis- 
charge this debt. It was no sooner done, than he 
recalled the proud aversion whidi Cesario had 
always shown him; and he, therefore, made the 
persons concerned, promise never to reveal the 
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name of him who had satisfied them. In the 
midst of various tumultuous plans for appeasing 
his rapacious creditor, and of gloomy forbodings, 
that by this means he should be deprived bf li- 
berty' and honour, Cesario was surprised bytfie 
sudden withdrawal ^f that demand* 

He went to the creditor; he heard that the 
debt was paid, but the man declined satisfying 
himfurUlen 

Instantly suspecting to whom he owed this 
cruel obligation, Cesario questioned the partners 
of the house again and again. He looked stea^ 
dily in their faces, while he deliberately named 
several persons by whom it was possible this 
favour might have been thrust on him. 

A^t the name of Signor Giovanni Cigala, he 
fancied their denials were fainter, and Aeir 
looks lesd assured. His opinion was settled; his 
resolution taken; and he left them. 

When he entered the Syndic's house, Cesario 
went strwght to his own apartment; where, open- 
ing a small box containing the last letter and the 
hair of his father, he toot out the only relic he 
preserved of that father, which had a value in- 
dependent of its reference to him. 

It was indeed a relic of great price: a dia- 
mond which the immortal Doria had wrested 
from the hand of a Turkish prince, which he had 
worn conAantly on his finger till Ae invasion of 
Africa by Charles V. 

At that disastrous period, in the memorable 
storm which scattered the Christian fleet, and 
wrecked its noblest vessels on the Moorish coast, 
the ship that carried the young hero, Gianettino 
Doria, was stranded on a point of land, and in 
imminent danger of being taken by the enemy^ 
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The galley of his imde the great Andrea, (who 
ceounanded idle fleet,) vras li£ouring against the 
same enraged elements; and though too remote 
to succour his nephew, was near enough to per- 
ceive his peril, and partake his despidn 

Knowing it impossible to save their ship and 
preferring deadi to slavery, thfe crew of the 
stranded vessel cast themselves into the sea, 
hoping to reach such <^ die Imperial fleet, as yet 
rode oiA tiie storm. 

Meanwhile the great Andrea stood upon the 
deck of his distant galley, watching the move- 
ments of his nephew with torturing anxiety. 

Gianettino was the only one who did not perish 
at that awful mdment: he was seen clinging to an 
oar which he had fortunately reached, struggling 
tor life, yet still gallagtl^ retaining the flag. 

A boat from the admiral's ship, (manned with 
volunteers, determined to risk every danger in 
the attempt to rescue the nephew of dieir beloved 
chief,) though lanched with the utmost haste, 
was not in time to meet him: exhausted by the 
weight of the dripping banner, and the fatigue of 
contending with die sea, he let go his hold, and 
sank. 

Signor Adimari, then a ydimg and vigorous 
man, seeing the danger of his friend, plunged 
overboard from die boat; andbuiFettniig theout» 
rageous billows widi the strength of «imiusiastic 
resolution, reached the wave above which Gianet- 
tino's bright face was raised for an instant, — that 
would have been his last look of this worid, had 
not Adimari grasped him by the hair. Holding 
his gallant prey with one hand, with the other he 
t^upported himself against the roaring current, 
until rescued by the boat; whea^ce he was trans«> 
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ferred with the young hero, and the banner of the 
Republic to the vessel of the admiral. 

It was on this occasion that the venerable pa- 
triot exclaimed, while clasping this beloved ne- 
phew in his arms, — ^' Heaven has permitted thee 
to be in such extremity, only to show the world 
that Andrea Doria can shed a tear/' 

The ring Cesario now held in his hand, Kad^ 
been transferred at that moQient from the in^r 
of Andrea to that of Adimari. It was the pledge 
of their future friendship; it was the memorial of 
his father's intrepidity, and of Doria's gratitude; 
it was the sacred witness of an affection between 
youth and age in the persons ol son and nephew, 
than which neither ancient nor modem Instory 
hath aught superior. 

Yet this ring he must either part with, merely 
for its intrinsic value, (which was in truth prodi- 
^ous,) and so let it pass into the common tide of 
<^stly ornaments; or he must sit down under the 
load of an obligation to a Cigala; or he must do 
violence to his proud nature, and ask of the Do-, 
rias an equivalent for the jewel, he should offer 
to render back to their family. 

Each of these alternatives had its mortifica- 
tions, yet of on^ he* must make choice. 

The two first he dismissed after a short consi- 
3F^ deration; the last he revolved seytral times. 

According to every received notion, the Doria 
£amily certainly stood indebted to his father for 
a benefit which no pecuniary consideration could 
requite; any present, however princely, could 
only be considered a pledge of th^ eternal gra- 
titude, yet, sftce t^ death of the great Andrea, 
the Adimari had xiever sought or needed their 
favour. 
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It is true, the Podestat of Corsica had been 
given to Signor Adimari by Andrea Doria's vo- 
luntary influence; but it h|id been transferred 
from him to Signor Cigala after Andrea's death; 
asid Adimari, (hastily ascribing this mortification 
lo lukewarmness in his friend's successor, Gianet- 
tino,) silen^ displeased, withdrew from those 
habits of intimacy which had hew the conse- 
quence of former obligation. 

By t^us removing himself from the society 
of the Doria family, Signor Adimari occasion- 
ally faded from their thoughts. Gianettino^ 
Prince of Melfi, now admiral of the republic, 
and father of a numerous family, was too little 
on shore ta spare jnxxch time for the cultivation of 
particular friendships; and as Signor Adimari 
mixed no longer in die public business of the city, 
he met him too rarely for the renewal of a right 
understanding. 

For. some time previous, and subsequent to the 
death of his preserver, the admiral had been at 
sea; whence he returned not till Cesario was set 
forth on his unfortunate voyage to Syria. 

Since then, the prince had made many affec- 
tionate inquiries after the son of his old friend; 
and those being reported to Cesario by the Syn- 
dic, induced him to resolve on making the s.acri- 
fice of this treasured trophy to Gianettino* 

Withaswdling heart and an uitste^yhand, 
Cesario sat down tp address hiiu as follows:---* 

u y^ Yjjj. pjiiucE OF MELXi. ^ 

" Your Highness must h^ve beard of my fa- 
tl^er's death, and of the hard d^ee which occa- 
sioned it: I will not enlarge upftii the subject of 
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nw* greatest grief; it is enoiightibiyl I am striiq;>ed 
of every thiog except hoBour and aelf-irespecl* 

*^ My father left many debts behind hum, hk^ 
curred by the suit at law, and by heavy losses at 
sea: I have done all in my power tfx cancel these 
debts; but my means fail; and I am reduced to the 
necessity of selling the only vahiabk I possess, 
to get rid of a pecuniary cAiliq^atioii whidi is pe«« 
culiarly intoleri^le to me, havmg been forced op 
me by cme of the Cigafi. 
. ^ The valuable I allude to i& the diamond which 
w;as given to my father in the year 1541, on the 
night of the 16th. I woiild not have it pas& into 
common hands; I would not sell it to save my life; 
but the present necessi^ is urgent, and I cfrer it 
to the nephew of the great Dona for just so nonf 
ducats as will release me from the bondage of 
debt; after that my way is cieaTf^^^-a life, or a 
death of glory. 

^^Cesarjo Adihari." 

Whoever has trod but a third of life's briery 
path, and has not looked on the cares and calami-* 
ties which obstructed his way as merely accidents, 
must often have been led to remark, diat during 
this trying pilgrimage we are generally assailed 
in our most vi^erable part: me thorns pierce 
where our flesh is tenderest; the sorrow strikes 
where our. sesisibiMty is most acute. Whatever 
be the passion which |»pedGminates over every 
other, and makes our hopes and fears and efforts 
all tend 'towards its gratification, it is from that 
garter the severest (Msappcnntments await us. 

Thus Cesario^ cherished sin was pride; and 
successive humilll^tions were ordained to level 
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that inordinate pride with the dust. Sometimes 
it was to be mortified by indignities; sometimes 
It waft to be vanquishedby kindness; buttili the dis- 
cipline of events should finally subdue it, never 
was diat intention of Providence undiscemible by 
a reflecting mind* 

Cesiurio remained in a state ol tumultuous agi- 
tation from the time of despatching his letter till 
the return of his messenger: now he iqiproved, 
and now he condemned the step he had taken; 
alternately thought himself too humble, or tod 
lofty; and finally groaned over tiie days of tiiought- 
leas boyhood^ when he knew money only as a me- 
diunx of bounty and pleasure. 

' His father's image came with bitterer anguidi 
lo his memory, because that sacred image was 
ccmnected, not ovly with his years of enjoyment, 
but with those of mdependence. 

The answering billet from Prince Doria found 
him thus agitated, and still alone; he read its con- 
tents so rapidly, that he might be said to have 
taken them in at a single glance^-^ 

LETTER. 

^^ You have laid me under as'g^eat an oUiga- 
tion, signor, as that which I receiw^d from your 
noble father twenty-three years ago: I would not, 
for hiJf my illustrious uncle's fame, have had the 
ring you. write of pass into any other families tiian 
those of ^oria and Adimari. As I see what spirit 
you are o€^ (though I could wi^ its edge less 
keen,) I wiU not offend it by arguments which 
may hereafter find a fitter season; allow me at 
present to pray only, tiiat you w31 estimate Ac 
jewel at whatever value you please, and suflerme 
E 3 
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to consider it as a mere deposit for you, or your 
heirs, to claim at some future day. 

*' My treasurer, by whom I send this letter, 
will take charge of the ring, and give you an or- 
der upon the bank of St. George fpr whatever 
sum you may choose to receive. 

" That affair settled, I shall claim the privilege 
of vour late father's grateful friend, and hope in 
that character to be allowed the gratification of 
forwarding you in the military life it seems you 
are on the point of embracing 

(Signed,) Gianettino Doria, 

Prince of Melfi.'^' 

Cesario read this letter several times, as if he 
Could not sufficiently take in all its generous 
meaning; but it soothed a proud heart, rankling 
with former wounds, and it threw over his dark 
fortunes the first beam of light which had bright- 
ened them for many months. 

Yet when he summoned the Prince's treasurer, 
after long delay, it was with difficulty he preserv- 
ed that command over himself which is so neces- 
sary for dignity. 

A countenaafee ^1 movement and expression; 
speaking ey|^^ >yfiit:h involuntarily sought the 
looks of those he conversed with; and a cheek that 
alternately took the hue of all his emotions, were 
not features to be trusted when propriety demand- 
ed an appearance of tranquillity. He named hastily 
a sum just adequate for his honourable purposes; 
and consigning the ring to the treasurer, with a 
short billet for the Prince, took the order on thfe 
bank, and dismbsed his visit^mt. 
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It was then that Cesario^s freed heart sjpr^g 
back with the violence of a bow long bent; the 
passions of suffering pride, of self-pity, of strug* 
gling inclination and of prejudice, of gratitude 
and reviving hope, mingled their torrents down 
his cheeks; and in that solitary hour, all the plea- 
sures, the pains, the hardships and the enjoyments, 
the possessions and the privations of his former 
life, were crowded by memory. 

To the natives of colder regions, these sudden 
abandonments to every passion of the instant, may 
appear unmanly; but nature varies human cha- 
racter as infinitely as she does the modes of ammal 
and vegetable existence; and amongst our south- 
em neighbours, every feeling assumes such a 
character of vivacity, that it is no more suscepti- 
ble of concealment than the linfl|Vients of the race 
are capable of alteration. These franker people 
attach no shame to the display q£ a passion which 
is not in itself, or by its direction, criminal; they 
are ignorant of characters like that of the English, 
whose heart's workings are kept from sight with 
as much jealousy as a Turkish husband guards 
his Haram; where the profoundest sensibilities 
are habitually repressed, and a surface of ice 
spread over a soil of fire. 

In addition to this character of country, Cesa- 
rio was further privileged by the manner of the 
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age he lived in; it was^ age of stonny revolu- 
tion, perils and change knocked at the gates of all 
the Italian states; and in a country where every 
thing increased the spirit of party^ and each in- 
dividual attached himself to a favourite leader or 
kinsman, the vicissitudes, even of jhe humblest 
station, were singularly striking. 

Thus, strong passions were kept in constant 
action; aversions and attachments were strength- 
eped by injuries and obligations of more than cur- 
'dinary prc^ortions; and the human soul, disdain- 
ing mere pleasures for the game of fife, demand- 
ed the agitation of powerful affections and the 
stake of happiness. 

Thus, the times of which we speak were as 
fruitful in heroic actions as in great crimes: and 
if they chronicled the horrid act of one brother 
tearing out the eyes of another, they opposed to 
it the beautiful instance of a son. expiring of grief 
at s^ht of his father^s tomb. 

Cesario Adimari had all that vigour of passion 
which makes character either formidable or ad- 
mirable, as that passion is used; and he was now 
at that momentous period of life when the cha- 
racter receives its final direction towards good or 
evil: that ev^p period between youth and man- 
hood, in which the soul takes a steady survey of 
its own prospects and powers, and strikes at once 
into the dark road of selfishness, or the briglit 
tt*ack of heroism. / 

On the intimacies he should now cultivate, and 
the habits 4ie should now form, miuch of his fa* 
ture fate must depend. He felt this: and while 
he rejoiced, to I'e-enter the noble circle of the 
Doria family, he alnK>st grieved to think that 
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Giovanni Cigala, whose gentlenesa attracted, smd 
whose goodness would have attached him, was the 
only living being whom it would be impious for 
him to cherish in friendship. 

Firmly persuaded that the more difficult it was 
for him to shun and to abhor this amiable enemy, 
the greater was the sacrifice to filial duty, he lost 
no time in riddinff himself of unsought obligation. 
For this purpose he sought Giovanni athisliouse 
in the Strada Lcunellino. 

He was gcme into the country. 

" To Campo Maronc or to Nervi?" " To Ner- 
vi." Even there Cesario had the resolution to 
seei him. 

Giovaxmi was widking up and dowi» a winter- 
walk, open to the sun and the prospects of the 
aouth, when he was told that youn^ Si^oor Adi-* 
mari waited him in the house, ^^ Did I hear you 
rightly?" asked Giovanni^ astonished. The ser- 
jrant repeated his information: then, quickly guess- 
ing the business of his haughty countryman, Gio- 
vanni hastened to find him. 

Ten minutes' solitude in a room where the hap- 
piest part of his life had been chiefly spent, assist- 
ed Cesario to smother such of his^ciuiar feeUnga 
towards the generosity of Giovanni, as he now 
doubly deemed it his duty not to ^ow; for the^e 
ten minutes of racking remembrance made a 
heavy addition to the resentment he bore the race 
of Cigala. 

His ^•e and his step had more than their usual 
haug^n^swhenhe advanced to meet Giovanni: 
*^ You guess my business^ Signor Cigala," sud 
C^aaiio; and he emphasized that name, as if he 
meant to fiEHtifyhis reaolutiQii by its soimd. 
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" Any business is welcome which gives me the 
satisfaction of seeing you," replied Giovanni, pur- 
posely evading the questiont 

Cesario fixed his eyes on him— 'fixed them 
somewhat severely:— >* I must not expect you, 
signor, to confess, unquestioned, a transaction 
which you have taken such pains to conceal; but 
I do expect from you a direct answer to this 
queallin:— Ift it to you I am indebted for the 
pajrment of ■ ■ ■ ?" and he named the debt. • 

Giovanni did not t^ak: only a deeper red co- 
loured his eheek. That generous glow, that di^i» 
fied silence, smote Cesario; andlapidly changmg, 
not merely ia voice, but in look, he added, ^^ I 
thank you for your amiaUe intesitioAs^ slg^r: it 
is all I can ever bring myself to thank a Cigi^ 
for. Your silence wants no interpreter: again I 
thank you.'' He laid a heavy purse upon die ta^ 
ble as he spoke, and took up his hat. . 

^^ Unkind!"*^ exclaimed Giovamri, with unusual 
vehemence. 

" Ungrateful! perhaps you mean?" said Cesa- 
rio, darling on him an eye of fire. ^' But when fa- 
vours are thus forced on us, by hands we abhor, 
what have we t^o with gratitude? Be this the 
last time that my feelings are thus outraged>— 
Signor, it must be the last." 

*^ I have mistaken your character," said Gio- 
vanni, drairiug back with an air of chagrin and 
self-respect. ^ I fancied it accessible to all kindly 
emotiosis: but it must have been -i— no! it could 
not have been pride that looked so noUe to me 
under the semblance of filial pietyJV 

The just indignation with which this speech be- 
gan, ami the sudden return to generous inference 
with which it ended, made Cesario blush: ^^ Whitt 
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is it you would wring fTom me?'' lie asked in are* 
lenting tone. 

*'*' Some 'show of that common good-will with , 
whrch msm looks on man," replied Giovanni. ^ I 
could ill support this frightful outlawry from any 
one of my fellow-creatures, much less from you." 

** And why less from me than from anodier?" 
asked Cesario, turning away his eyes. 

^^ Do not these walls answer you?" said Gio- 
vanni, in a low voice. 

" Yes, they do answer me!" exdsdmed the 
kindling Cesario. ^^ They speak to me with a 
himdred tongue8!*-4hat spot, whereon my father 
used to stand— those trees, which I see from this 
window, and wUch his hand planted^-yonder 
dismal pile, where his sacred ashes rest without 
a mcmument^ — ^all speak and bid me ■■■ " Ce- 
sario stopped suddenly, struck with a recollection 
of the promise he had sought from Giovanni at 
their meeting in the chapel. Vanquished by that 
recollection, he sunk upon a seat, burying his faoe . 
in his hands. 

Giovanni guessed his thoughts, but fbrebore to 
give his own utterance. 

After a long silence, Cesario^ rose. ^* Blame 
our fate. Cigala," he said) with penetrating pa- 
thos, ^ it is that which has made us enemies. I 
should have been your friend, your grateful friend, 
had you been the son of another man; but as it 
is, my father's shade would rise and curse me, 
were I to trust myself longer within the power- 
j^ influence of yo«r character." 

'Again Cesario escaped from the eager grasp of 
Giovanni's hand, just as he had again excited the 
hope of future amity; and again Giovantii sqpw his 
kind exertions baiBed, his benevolence spanned; 
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and was left to contemplate afl that he possessed 
in die luxuriant scene around him, only as the 
abundant fuel of a never-ceasing remorse. 

Cesario^s next duty was to visit the Palazzo 
Doiria, and acknowledge the friendship of its 
princely master: but agitated by the past scene, 
and unwilling to present himself in such a tre- 
mor of spirit, instead of proceeding through the 
city, he turned a^ide towards that quarter where 
the Albergo now stands; seeking to tranquiHize 
himself among the soUtanr groves which then oc--^ 
cupied the present ske oi dmt buildihg. 

His retirement was, however, soon invaded. 
Scarcely had be attained the level of the hill^ when 
he heard the tiiddbg of fakons' bells, mingled 
with the agreeable tumult of animated conversa- 
tion and the prancing of steeds: the next moment 
he espied a party returning from hawking. 

Cavaliers and^ ladies, falconers and pages, were 
mixed together in pleasing confiision. The gay 
colours of dieir different habits, the feathers on 
the heads of the ladies' palfreys, and the fanciful 
hoods of the birds, made an amusing picture; and 
Cesario, in another mood, might have paused to 
look at it. He would now have struck into a side 
path, had not his attention been mom^tarily 
caught by an object, singular at thi^ period — a 
little open car drawn by four Ne^>olitan horses. 

Seen from a short distance, these elegant ani- 
mals appeared hardly larger than gre3rhounds: 
they wore silver collars, trough which passed 
reins of azure silk; and were guided by a young 
creature, whose slight form happily harmonised 
with the fantastic character of her carriage. 

She was standing, less from skiU than from ex- 
uberant spirits: as sh^ passed, the wind,Vuffling 
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her light garments^ betrayed tibie ancle of an Ata- . 
lanta, and kindled the Qolours oi Aurora upon 
her cheek. Half-laughing, h£df-fe^ful,,^e held 
the reins, contending against the rough, blast and 
the spirited action of her hor^s* 

In the act of passing Cesario, the wind blew off 
her thin scarf; he caught it; returned it to her, 
bowed, received a gracious glance from a psur of 
bright blue eyes, and went on. 

A -second afterwards, he turned round to oIk 
serve whether so careless and skilless a driver 
proceeded 3afely« Her horses were still checked, 
and she was steading looking back after him: he 
lifted his hat again, but he stsdd not; his head and 
heart were full of other things;^ and leaving the 
sprightly cavalcade to their mirth, and the. lady 
to her meditations, he proceeded an his circuit 
tons way to the Palazzo Doria. 

None but emotions fof the most pleasurable 
sort arwaited him theirs* 

The prince received Um cordially; enured 
with interest into his concQips^ and frankly dis- 
cussed the subject upon which the elder Adimari 
had withdrawn from his sociejty.- 

From this ^scus^cm^ it^^ras .manifest to Cesa- 
rio, that his father had greatly overrated the 
prince's influence. From amiable unwillingness 
to dwell upon what pained him in human charac-* 
ter, and h^tving abstained from investigating the 
affair, lest what was then only suspickm, shpuld 
be made certainty, Signor Adimari bad lost the 
t^portunity of discovering his own error.. .. 

It was evident, that Gianettino?js^;i|iteBeAt had 
been exerted to the utmost; and tlu^t hfiiiit his 
. Jum, hurt at ** having his good, ^vil thou^ of," 
had receded like his friend. 

VOL. I. F 
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This fexplanation not only convinced Cesario of 
the Dorians sincerity, but further unveiled to him 
the indefatigable intrigues of the elder Cigala: he 
was therefore less disposed than ever to enter into 
a league of amity with his son; and less tenacious 
than heretofore, in accepting the friendship of 
Doria. 

Frankness was natural to Cesario: there were 
now no resentments, nor pride to bar its way: he 
became easy and communicative; first giving Do- 
ria a summary of his past history; then explain- 
, ' ing to him his views and wishes for |he future. 

With far more of the ardess sdlor inhim,than 
of the discerning statesman. Prince Doria did not 
penetrate the recesses of Cesario's character; he 
saw him only such as he appeared at that mo- 
ment; avowedly jealous of obligation, and bent 
upon laying the first stone of his own fortunes. 

Indeed Cesario deprecated any fiurther favour 
from this distinguished friend, than that of pla- 
cipg him in his ship, and advancing him in pro- 
portion to his deserts. Subsistence and honour 
were all he coveted; h^ therefore sought nothing 
beyond the admiral's protection from neglect or 
envy. 

When Cesario skicerely protested, that com- 
mon pleasures were indifferent to him; and that 
he disdained the mere trappings of wealth, how- 
ever glittering, Doria smiled at such philosophic 
austerity in a man of twenty-four, while he praised 
his spirit for spuming favours from the Cigali. 

A closer observer would have discovered in 
Ae vehement eloquence of Cesario, while de* 
scribing his griefs, his resentments, and his scorn 
of life's minor enjoyments, that dangerous ex- 
cess of sefifiibility which sooner or later must 
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find its object; and which was even now vibra- 
ting between a yearning towards Giovanni Ciga- 
la, and that pride which bid him shun, and that 
erroneous piety which bid him hate the man 
whose father had beggared his. 

Cesario would not have been displeased, had 
Prince Dona combatted his resolution of avoid- 
ing Giovanni: but as the prince did not do so^ he 
concluded that the resolution was^a right one^ 
and that if he should ever swerve from it, the 
weakness would disgrace him. In fact, the Ge* 
noese hero, hurried away by Cesario's impetuous 
oratory, mistook passion's torrent for the force of 
truth; simply because it swept his judgment along 
with it. He saw clearly, that Cesario would not 
accept the least assistance from Giovanni Cigala; 
therefore, to urge them into intimacy, would be 
doing needless violence to the former's filial prin- 
ciples. 

The prince knew very little of the person in 
question: for since Giovanni's return from Malta, 
Doria was divided between public duties and the 
anxieties of a large family; some of whom vexed 
his heart, and embarrassed his finances. 

The prince was consequently unable to estimate 
the moral advantage which hia young friend might 
reap from such an intimacy; as little did he sus- 
pect that Cesario's inclination was at war with 
his principles, (at least with those powerful pas- 
sions which he mistook for principles;) and that, 
almost unconsciously, he waited only die sanction 
of another, to break the bonds of his ardent na- 
ture, and let it spring forth to meet that of Giovan- 
ni with noble rivalry of confidence. 

Unable to fathom the depths of that proibiuid 
sensibility, of which he saw but the agitated Bur- 
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&ce, Danvk believed diere would be oeither utility 
nor good manners in attempting to argue Cesario 
out of resolutions, which, however overstrained, 
were honourable, and he concluded agreeable to 
his feelings: hetiierefore forbore to discuss the 
subject. 

Having settled the mode and the period, in 
which Ceaario's services would be required. Do* 
ria invited IwA to join his domestic cirde; where, 
"in a numerous faimly consisting of young men and 
women, all unbroken in health, h<4>es, and hilarity, 
' Cesario's wintry humom- warmed imo a social 
glow. 
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From this auspicious day, his fortune a|^eared 
to return: the Palazzo DcMria was ever open to 
him; ami though its master had not much time to 
bestow on the cimcenis of any one unconnected^ 
with his own £BQCiiiiy, Cesario never found him cold 
to his communication, nor lukewarm in his ex- 
ertions. 

An expedition was fitting out in the ports of 
Genoa, of which Doria was to take the command; 
and having appoiirted Cesario to his own ship, he 
exhorted him to employ the intermediate time in 
Undying the principles of a professicm, which re- 
quired science united with valour in its votaries* 

At diat age when the spirit of adventure begins 
to dawn in the youthful mind, Cesario, in common 
widi other bovs, delisted in reading voyages, and 
listening to his father^s narratives of naval exr 
ploitft: since then his own experience had given 
him some insight into navigation. Nature had 
bestowed on him the materials of military supe« 
riority; and as all of naval tactics then known, was 
principally the fruit of the great Doria's genius, 
his nephew's instructions were nearlv all-sumcient. 

The prospect of activity, and peril, and distinc- 
tion, roused the soul of Cesario. To the bitterness 
of grief, with which he had mourned the loss of 
his father, succeeded the animating belief that his 
sacred shstde witnessed his present exertions, and 
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would brighten in his future fame. He had shaken 
pff the load of debt; he was free from amr galling 
obligation, and though now but a child ol fortune, 
he had conquered forhimself respect from all with 
whom he mingled. 

This change of circumstances, by restoring to 
lum the conscious dignity of independence, com- 
pletely chang^ his appearance. It was no Ion* 
ger necessary for him to flash a threatening spirit 
in the eyes of the world, and to show, by a frown- 
ing brow, that immediate vengeance would follow 
insultk He was still noble; he was again free (for 
debt is slavery;) and, with that consciousness, he 
became kindly, indulgent, and amiable. 

Like all other expeditions, that of the republic 
was delayed from week to week: its object was co- 
operation with the troops and fleet of Spain, which 
were then slowly collecting for the purpose of re- 
gaining the rock and fortress of el Penon de Velez. 

This fortress, situated close to the African coast, 
and once in the possession of a Christian power, at 
that time effectually bridled the insolence of the 
corsairs; but it was now in the hands of the Moors, 
and every Christian state became interested ini|s 
reduction. 

An expedition against this place had the best 
chance of success, if undertaken when the pros- 
pect of intercepting the galleons in their return 
from the new world should have carried out the 
enemy '$. cruisers. It was therefore agreed, that, 
immediately on this event, the Spanish comman- 
ders should issue forth for Penon de Velez, while 
prince Doria with the Geonese galleys should fol- 
low, and destroy the pirates, or at least render 
their return to succour the fortress doubtful, if 
not in^possible. 
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Upon tidings of the India ships, and the appear- 
ance of the pirates, depended the departure of the 
fleet: Cesario was consequently forced to wait in 
Genoa, till his burning desire of quitting it was 
nearly destroyed by new hopes and new inclina- 
tions. 

Marco Doria, one of his noble friend's younger 
sons, had lately returned from travelling in fo- 
reign countries; and being of an amusing kindly 
character, had first pleased, and then almost ai> 
tached Cesario. 

There was a sort of good-humoured caprice 
about Marco, which served to give his society 
that piquancy, without which common pleasures 
had no relish for Cesario; and, as that caprice was 
never directed upon him, this liking was the more 
flatter^g. 

In fact, Marco's caprices were rather those of 
humour than of heart; and were oftener affected 
than real. At first, they had been purely natural; 
but now, from indulgence, and from seeing their 
effect in procuring him the privileges of a charac- 
ter^ he rather fostered than sought to weed them 
out. 

By turns Cesario smiled at, and reproved, and 
smiled again on the fantastic moods which made 
Marco, in the course of a single day, alternately 
a cynic, a sybarite, a devotee, and a hero. His 
brave father, often heart-wrung by the shameful 
irregularities of an elder son, and the profuse ex- 
penditure of another, had no anger to waste upon 
venial follies; so that if Marco appeared in the 
morning with the look and the dress of a philosopher, 
and at night with the tinsel and talk of a coxcomb, 
he simply shook his head, muttered "Foolish 
boy!'' and bade Cesario teach him taact and look 
like a man. 
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Dividing his time between prbfessionaf studies 
and occasicmal recreation, Cesario passed from 
the grave abode of the syndic to the sprightHer 
Palazzo Doria; seldom freqoenting other houses, 
therefore rarely thrown in die way of Giovamii 
Cigala. 

The retired halMts and peaceful pursuits of the 
latter tended to remove diem from duJi odier; 
but at dmes they met at mass, or at puUic fesd- 
vides, or in the streets; and whenever they did 
so, Giovanni carried the idea of Cesario back 
with him to his solitsuy home; and Cesario was 
rendered thoughtful for the remainder of the day. 

Giovanni sought him no longer; but die ex- 
pression of countenance with which he returned 
the passing salute of Cesario, convinced the lat- 
ter diat he must attribute this change to delicacy, 
not to indifference; and that,.vas he had found 
friendship and the means of honourable subsist-* 
ence from oth^r dian the generous son of his fa- 
ther's enemy, he need apprehend no further in- 
trusion from die man who had sought him on 
purely benevolent principles. 

There were moments when Cesario felttenqit- 
ed to stop Giovanni as they met, and proffer that 
acquaintance which could nol<Higer receive an in- 
terpretation wounding to jealous pride. But still 
ene feeling interposed, one £eeling was unappeas- 
ed — the remembrance of his fadier, **done to 
death" by the elder Cigala. 

At this recollection the kindly glow left his 
heart, and he would pass quickly by, with an 
averted head. Giovanni failed not to remark these 
repelling looks, and was at length imwillingly ccm- 
vinced, that he and Cesario Adimari were indeed 
not ial4d to knit the knot of amity. True to his 
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habitual confidence in the wisdom of Heaven, he 
reconciled himself under the disappointment, and 
turned his sympathy into another channd. 

The task is not hard, when our imagination has 
been the source of the baffled affection: Giovanni 
lived to feel the difference between such an affec- 
tion, when but a courted inclination, and when 
worked into the soul by time and trial— -when be- 
come part of its being, and cruelly torn thence by 
ungrateful violence. 

Hitherto he had seen only the interesting ami 
agitating parts of Cesario^s character: chance gave 
him an opportunity of observing how enchanting- 
ly that character was varied, and how capable it 
was of diffusing all the charms of mind over so- 
cial intercourse. 

He went by mere accident one evening to a 
conversazione. A numerous party was assem- 
bled when he entered; it was broken into detach- 
ed sets; and in one of ihose h^ discovered Cesa^ 
rio. In the instant of making this discovery, 
Giovanni withdrew himself as much as possible 
from observation. 

He then remarked, that the persons by whom 
Cesario was encircled were exacdy those most dis- 
tinguished by that eloquent talent de societe which 
illuminates the dullest subject, and bestows nearly 
absolute power upon the possessor. These per- 
sons were evidently absorbed by the superior elo- 
quence of Cesario. 

As Giovanni continued steadily to watch his 
movements, he conceived not how the same man 
could look so dilFerent, yet leave no doubt of his 
identity. The darkness of despair, and the fierce- 
ness of irritated pride, were vanished from that 
singularly-beautiM face; all there was openness. 
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and hilarity, and brightness. Wherever Cesario's 
eyes rested, they rested with an expression at 
once sweet, inviting, and kindly: he smiled fre- 
quently; and he smiled Kke one who neither dis- 
trusts nor dreads any of the persons around him; 
like one who sees that he is admired, and listened 
to with pleasure, and whom that conviction only 
renders more inclined to like and admire in re- 
turn. 

The animation of his gestures, joined to the in- 
4^esting variety of his countenance, but, above 
all, the deep attention of those about him, left Gi- 
ovanni without a doubt that he was detailing some 
remarkable adventure, or enforcing some favour- 
ite opinion. What magic must there be in his 
eloquence, thus to rivet so many eyes and thoughts 
upon him alone; thus to charm even Envy itself 
into admiration! How did Giovanni wish that he, 
too, might have become a listener! — ^but, fearful 
of disturbing that happy flow of soul, and reluct- 
ant to overshadow that brilliant simshine, he kept 
aloof for some time, and at last quitted the as* 
sembly. 

If Giovanni afterwards recalled the scene of 
this evejiing, and thought on it with regret, that 
he must never hope to enjoy the intimacy, and 
^hare in the feelings of one so liberally endowed 
by nature, he consoled himself by believing that 
Cesario had, at least, regained his original capa- 
city of happiness, and was entering a career which 
might lead to fortune. 

Though Giovanni's character was deeply tinc- 
tured with romance, it was not that blamable ro* 
mance which detaches the mind from its legiti- 
mate objects of interest, and weds it to some hope- 
less or useless attachment: he saw Cesario no long- 
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er destitute and desolate; he turned, therefore, 
from contemplating his situation to active duties 
and dearer interests. In a very short time he be- 
came entirely engrossed by the wish of discover- 
ing his sister. 

From the relatives of the Chevalier de Fronsac, 
to whom he wrote with a fraternal anxiety which 
opened their hearts in return, he learned, that, 
shortly after her marriage, she accompanied her . 
husband to Naples, whither he was carried by tSk 
unsetded humour; diat they had continued there 
some time, then passed into Sicily, whence, after 
another sojourn of a few months, they had embark- 
ed for Marseilles, with the purpose of returning to 
settle in France. 

But ere they had gone a third of their voyage, 
the Chevalier, with his usual fickleness, landed at 
one of the Papal ports, intending to cross Italy into 
France. From that period (now more than two 
years,) no tidings had been heard either of him, 
his wife, or their domestics. So, whether they 
-had re-embarked in some other vessel, and perish- 
ed by shipwreck; whether they had been robbed 
and murdered by banditti, or were living, for 
some unaccountable reason, in voluntary privacy^ 
the family of De Fronsac knew not. 

The chateau of the Chevalier was now occu- 
pied by a cousin, the legal heir; and his mother 
was retired into a religious house. 

From this accoimt it seemed too probable that 
Madame de Fronsac and her husband had perish- 
ed at sea: for it was unlikely that not one of their 
domestics should have escaped, if their fate had 
been to fall amongst robbers; still less likely, if 
they were dwelling in any other part of Europe; 
that not one should quit theniy and retum to his 

•Dative country. 

■» 
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Glovamu sometimes feared it was a forlorn 
hope to seek further; yet he could not rest satisfied, 
until he went to Ostia, the port where the Sicilian 
ship had landed them, and where it seemed just 
possible that his personal inquiries might elicit 
some new light, and lead to the discovery of his 
sister's fate. 

He had prefects for his future life, which he 
would not realise till this important point should 
bl cleared; at least till the death of his imprudent 
sister, and the extinction of her race, should 
amount to certainty. 

Leaving his property under th^ care of a rela- 
tion, he therefore quitted Genoa, hopeless of suc- 
cess, though resolute to attempt, it. 
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While Giovanni was pursuing his journey 
among the Maritime Alps, calmly surveying the 
more important path of life which lay before him, 
and revolving whether he were to tread it singly, 
or encircled by domestic ties, Cesario Adimari 
was rapidly losing the gloomy retrospection of 
past sorrows in the hopes and fears of new attach- 
naents. 

^^ I am going to the Palazzo Rosso," said Mar- 
co Doria, one morning entering Cesario's apart- 
ment at the Syndic's; ^^ do accompany me, Adi- 
mari; I require some one to divide with me the 
toil of listening to a little coquette in the bud; for 
her arts are not full-blown yet; and I know you 
love me well enough, to be that self-devoted vie** 
tim." 

Cesario smiled at the affected languor with 
which his friend spoke. He reminded him, how 
often they had heard the Signora Brignoletti spo- 
ken of in terms of rapture; and requested to know 
what his objections could be agiunst itme so gene- 
rally admired. 

Marco was in a wrangling moknl: he <jtui»Tened 
with the lady's beauties and acccrniplishment^i he 
proved, that everyone of her graces andments 
vras neutralised by some opposite quality of mipA 
or person. 
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True, she was gifted with the talent of chant- 
ing extempore verses; and when she opened her 
mouth, *' music dwelt within that coral cave;" but 
t^cn she was scarcely seventeen, and at that age. 
shamefacedness was worth all the genius of a 
Sappho. 

She talked well upon ^very subject; for if she 
knew nothing of them, she nevertheless uttered 
the most ingenious fancies, or the most amusing 
Surdities, without hesitation; yet, after all, was 
not a woman's virtue ignorance? her best grace, 
silence? 

Then her person— it was indeed a glow of youth 
and health; but it was too glowing: she reminded 
a poetical observer of a peach rather than a rose; 
and^at was high treason against the delicate cha- 
racter of female beauty. 

She was said to have the very prettiest feet and 
ankles imaginable: but if beauty is but the har- 
monious adaptation of parts to the particular end 
for which they are destined, if it be simply utili- 
ty, then Beatrice's pretty feet must be u^y, be- 
cause they were too small to support her. 

Cesario interrupted this solemn nonsense with 
a sudden burst of laughter: not a whit discourag- 
ed, Marco went on with the gravity of a Seneca, 
to rail at his cousin's singularly bright eyes and 
white teeth. He maintained that both were de- 
testable. 

" They injure my sight!" he said, " I hate all 
glaring objects; so I always avoid white teeth, 
snow, diamonds, and bright eyes. But come — 
since I must face these horrors to-day, by the 
saints you shall confront them with me." 

Cesario yielded to his impelling arm, as he 
coQtludedthis tirade, and they went forth together. 
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And what, in sober truth, was the woman thus 
described by the whimsical mood of her cousin? 

With youth, laughing from the blue heaven of 
her eyes; a complexion, indeed, like the sunny side 
of a peach; and clustering hair, of ardent brown; 
Beatrice Brignoletti was charming in defiance of 
rule. Her springing steps were marked by a vo- 
latile grace, something between walking and danc* 
ing; in another person it might have been mista- 
ken for aiFectation, but in her,- it was the natural 
expression of that jocund spirit which looked forth 
from her eyes, her lips, her cheek, her flying 
tressed, nay, "at every act and motion of her 
body." 

The same jocund spirit made her rash and fear- 
less, and discourseful even in large societies; and 
more judicious men than Marco Doria might have 
agreed with him in asking for something more of 
timidity in an inexperienced girl. But at seven- 
teen, with all her genius, Beatrice was as much of 
a child in her love of amusement, her eagerness in 
the pursuit of whatever tempted her whim or her 
heart, and her utter disregard of what other peo- 
ple thought of her conduct, as when she used to 
cry for a doll, or trample over a parterre in chase 
of a butterfly. 

As amusing, as caressing, as endearing as a 
child, she was usually judged with the same in- 
dulgence; and as neither the saddest humour 
could resist the flash of her smile, nor the coldest 
heart her glance of brief sensibility, there were 
not many persons courageous enough to tell her, 
nor wise enough to tell themselves, that her exu- 
berant gayety hovered on the verge of freedom. 
An heiress, and an only child, Beatrice was 
left solely to the guardianship of a mother, who 
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had " thrown herself into devotion," as the 
French call it: and who, without power or per- 
haps inclination to shut out ^e heatheniah Worid 
from the Palazzo Rosso, presided at her assem- 
blies with a visage that would not have disgrac- 
ed Medusa. 

Akhough the Dorias ealled the pretty heiress 
cousin, their relationship was very distant; and 
bad far less ahare in bincting the families together, 
than their mutual desire of a nearer connexion. 

The Marchesa Brignoletti wished her daugh- 
ter to marry the heir of Ae Doria honours; arid 
the young man himself )^ft no as&iduity imtried 
which might win the he^ of his mistress; but 
the heart is sometimes very provoking, and though 
that of Beatrice was certaiidy given to " the meh- 
iiig mood," it melted not before the many sigh3 
of this admirer. 

Report whispered, that C3nnt]iio Doria was re- 
fused, because another Genoese, of nearly equal 
rank, was handsomer, and not so much in love, as 
to tnaielove awkwardly: be that as it may, Cynthio 
was silenced for ever; his rumoured rival thrown 
aside; and the lady's favour engrossed by a young 
Sardinian, wTio hsld followed her from Turin, and 
seemed likely lo carry off thej prize. 

All this, and much more of private annals did 
Marco Doria impart to his companion, as they 
took their way along the-Strada Nuova, to the 
Palazza Rosso. 

It was one of those golden mornings known 
only to Italy; a refreshing breeze, blowing off the 
sea, tempered the hot sun: the air, the exercise, 
the quickening influence of animated conversation, 
had given to the fine person of Cesario its full 
lustre, and, as his friend presented him, he receiv* 
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ed one of Signora Beatrice's brightest eye-beams. 
There needed not her musicsil shriek of recogni* 
tionto inform him that he saw in her the pretty 
duuioteer whose scarf he had ^ picked up several 
wed^s ago. She seemed enchanted with the op* 
portunity of thanking bimfbriiis gallantry; and 
said so much more upon the subject than such a 
trifling civili^ required, that Cesario could not 
help recalling one of Marco^s exclamations about 
her — ^ How she will talk!" He smiled, bowed, 
complimented her in return; then, directing his 
attention, as hit t»elieved right, to the Marchesa, 
left Beatrice to hia friend. 

With ^t voluble vivacity which Marco Doria 
had exaggerated, Beatrice began to rally him on 
the doleful seriousness of his deportment, to con* 
trast him with the sprightly Frenchmen and ardent 
Savoyards at the court of Turin; to beg the his- 
tory of his travels, and to give him that of her 
own. Thence she flew off to a repetition of their 
amicable disputes and artless sports in childhood, 
which she coloured so magically by a pretty mix- 
ture of sentiment and gayety, that Cesario's atten- 
tion vras irresistibly attracted, while he wondered 
at the obstinately-indifferent mood of his com- 
panion. 

" O you must come and worship my doves,** 
exclaimed Beatrice, suddenly starting up, " if you 
wish to see just such f<^thers as Cupid is plumed 
with, or pe^^iap^his arrows winged yith; come 
with me to my aViary." 

^^ I had rather make acqusuntance with a sensi- 
ble-looking owl," replied Marco, forcing a yawn. 

" That ungracious speech, and that mirror be* 
side you, are so tempting for a bad jest!" return- 
ed Beatrice; " but as / am no owl- fencier, prithee 
o2 
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renmin where you are. Signer Adimari, you will 
come with me?" 

There was no resisting the pretty plaintive 
tone of childish disappointment with which this 
was said; Cesario rose, and approached the door 
she was opening. 

" Where are you going, Beatrice?" asked her 
mother, in a tone of displeasure. 

" Into the air with the birds, mamma," replied 
the gay creature, vanishing as she spoke. 

Cesario followed her out into an aerial garden, 
formed by an extensive platform^ supported on a 
range of marble ai^cades: it was diversified by 
parterres of the choicest flowers and bowers of 
shrubs. There the pomegranate, wedded to the 
heliotrope and yellow rose, hung its blushing gar- 
lands through the openings, of gilded trellices, 
and strewed the path with varied blossoms: at the 
extremity of the platform, shaded from the sun 
by rose-acacias, and sprinkled by the waters of a 
fountain from below, (the sparkling showers of 
which rose as high as this fantastic garden,) stoo^ 
the aviary, 

Beatrice ran to call out her doves, and as she 
placed them alternately in the hands of Cesario, 
descanting on their beauty, her own charms of 
complexion and animation could not pass unno- 
ticed. 

From the beauty of the birds, their conversa- 
tion turned upon beauty in the human species: 
Beatrice avowed her admiration of it with indis- 
creet ardour; and having warmly praised a head 
of the war-angel, by Michael Angelo, at Turin, 
as her idea of perfect manly beauty, she met Ce- 
sario's eyes while hers were admiringly rivetted 
on his figure; and forgetting what it implied, she 
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Uttered, in the confusion of that detection, some- 
thing about his strong resemblance to this picture. 

The words were no sooner escaped, than she 
blushed like vermilion; Cesario coloured too; 
neither of them spoke, till Beatrice, fidrly over- 
come with shame, flew back into the room where 
her mother sat, leaving Cesario to recover from 
his embarrassment, and to follow ber at his leisure. 

The remainder of this visit was spent in more 
general conversation; and although the lively Bea- 
trice ceased not to sport with the transient humour 
of Marco Doria, she never addressed nor answer- 
ed Cesario without a visible blush; perhaps there 
was, insensibly, less of confusion and more of de- 
light in this heightened colour; for Beatrice began 
to forget that she had any thing to be ashamed of, 
and thought only of admiring that sweet imperi- 
ousness of expression, which, though softened, 
was not subdued, in the fine countenance of Cesa- 
rio, and that flexible grace which was developed 
by every movement of his exquisite figure. 

The ensuing day carried Cesario into the same 
society. Signora Brignoletti had invited her 
cousin and his friend to take chocolate with her 
in the morning, a celebrated singer being engaged 
to give her a lesson, in her Way to the court of 
Piedmont. 

They were true to their appointment, for Mar- 
co Doria was in the mood of gallantry, and Cesa- 
rio loved music to absolute passion. 

Hermother was at mass; the Count Cagliari, 
Beatrice's Sardinian adorer, stood by her side, 
leaned over her chair, handed her the music-books, 
lifted her nosegay when it dropt, and retained 
part of it as he did so; in short assumed the air of 
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a man as sure of his station in a lady's heart, as 
vain of the privileges that position gave hiHi. 

Cesario did not much observe th^n, though he 
often recalled it afterwards, that at his first mean- 
ing ^aiice from her to the Count, Beatrice sud* 
denly altered her manner; she listened with a cold 
air to the familiar whisperings of Cagliari; and, 
removing from that part of the room in v4iich he. 
was, conmved so to immerse herself in the r^t of 
the party, that he could never again fix hin^elf at 
her side. 

While her. little circle were trifling away the 
time till ^ ^S'^rij/'Aina should arrive; Beatrice flew 
up to Marcp DorisL with the smiling witchery q(- 
a £«i;^»^os3^e, — ^ So! you are out of yo«ir tub to^ 
day," she said, glancing archly over his suit of 
azure silk, delicately wrought with silver; ^^ no 
longer Diogenes^ what art thou, my entertaining 
oousin?" 

^^ Your slave, fsur Beatricef'—for I have not 
seen any thing so charming since ■ " ^^ Since 
. your kit look at your mirror," was her arch in- 
terruption, and she turned her brilliant face to- 
wsu'ds Cesario: ^^ And you, Signor Adimari, what 
humour are you in? or are you in any humour at 
alP have the charity to let me know before-hand, 
that I may not nip our acquaintance in the bud, by 
being either too grave or too gay, or too wise or 
too foolish, or too awful, or too familiar for your 
taste of the moment; I do assure you my humour 
is to please you both:"-— and as she curtesied with 
inimitable grace, a pretty dropping of her eye- 
lids gave but the more effect to the brilliant orbs 
from which they were as suddenly raised. 

^^ It is not for you, Signora, to bend to any one's 
humour," said Cesario gayly. " You triumph 
over all." 
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^^ Santa Maria! here comes that persecuting 
manP' 

" What! Count CagUari!" repeated Dorta« " I 
thought he was lord of the ascendant here!^' 

*' He! I hate him! I never did more than tole- 
rate him; and I have hated him ever since yes- 
terday*" 

*' Bravo! you and I are formed for each other 
I see, after all!" cried Marco. Hated since yes^ 4 
terd^jr!— ^hy, even my weathercock fancies could 
not have shifted in less time; nor, I dare say, with 
less reason." 

Beatrice was too eamesdy eluding Count Ca- 
g^iari, and too eagerly attending to Cesario, for a 
reply to this remark. After having successfully 
evaded her admirer, she said to &e latter, ^ Can 
you hnagiile any ibiag so odkus, as to be perse- 
cuted by a man one Ims U^n a disgust to!" 

^* Yes! to be avoided by llie person we love," 
was Cesario's pla3Hb]ly«reproving answer. 

^* Then you pi^ dxat presumptuous creature? 
You would be his advocate with me?" she said, 
with a mixture of softness and pique. 

** I suspect there is no . man who would con- 
sent to plead any other cause than his own to the 
Signora Brignoletti," replied Cesario. 

His answer was a mere common-place of gal-^ 
lantry demanded by the question; and he uttered 
it sportively; but no sooner was it said^ than all 
' the colours of morning painted the face of his &ir 
companion; and indiscreetly exclaiming, ^^ Oh! 
I must not jest with you; I see you are dange- 
rous," she fled away as fast as she had done the 
day before. 

" What a pretty, strange little creature!" said 
Cesario to himself, somewhat disturbed, by. her 
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second flight; and he repeated this remark more 
than once, as he accidentally caught her eye fixed 
on him, through the occasional openings of the 
different groups in the apartments. 

That eye receded from his for a moment, wben 
he made his way towards her some time after- 
wards, and joiped Marco Doria: who stood by 
her; but it wtis not long in recovering its usual 
lively excursivcness; and it sparkled with such 
extraordinary brightness, that Cesario dbuld not 
forbear asking his friend, in a low voice, *' Whe- 
ther his near neighbourhood to so much light 
were good for his eyes?" 

Beatrice claimed a share in their secret: it was 
immediately granted; and Marco Doria's volu- 
ble gallantly left nothing to Cesario but an ex- 
pression of countenance, to which Signora Brig- 
noletti's quick fancy gave its own meaning. 

" 'Twas in compliment to those bright eyes 
that I chose thb watchet-coloured mantle," said 
Marco. "Their colour, an earthly dyer may 
imitate; but for their fire, I must take Prome- 
theus's journey. Prithee reward me, sweet Bea- 
trice, with a smile for this." 

" If you had asked for a sigh, I might have 
wondered at your effrcmtery," she answered, giv- 
ing the sweet reward he asked; ," but a smile is 
such a poor every-day favour — a mere Algerine 
asper — ^the smallest coin in the heart's treasury; 
and thrown, like alms, to vagabonds, simply to 
get rid of them! There! you may have a score at 
once; I can afford millions." 

" And is a sigh, then, the richest gift of this 
fairtreasury of yours?" asked Cesario, feeling, 
for the first time, an emotion of tenderness in 
hcF company^ " I have seen a blwh that was 
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worth the Indies;" and his eyes said where and 
when. 

" By the Virgin, she givies you both!" exclaim- 
ed Marco, as Beatrice did indeed sigh and blush 
from very pleasure; ** but given «hus, for nothing, 
they must be counterfeits; don't take them, Adi* 
mari; at any rate, donH attempt imposing them on 
me as lawful coin." i» 

At that instant Count Cagliari advanced to 
take leave, piqued by the Signora*s marked avoid- 
ance of him. To appear still sure of her favour, 
and yet to scorn it, he carelessly snatched her 
hand, kissed it with the air of one tired of play- 
ing the lover, and walked out of Ae room with 
a vacant stare of lisdessness. 

*' You have not told us, my fair coz, by what 
name to call this favour!" observed Marco; " a 
kiss of that white hand is doubtless a medal 
struck only for some happy individual." 

The die is destroyed then! there never will be 
another!" replied Beatrice, glowing with indig- 
nation; she paused, then added with imprudent 
frankness, ^^ I see what the Count aim^d at. He 
intended to make you and Signor Adimari bd« 
lieve that he is a favoured lover, therefore privi- 
leged to take this liberty; but it is no such thing: 
and I beg you both to come every evening to the 
Palazzo, just to see how I will mortify his pre- 
sumption." 

Both gentlemen bowed, and one of them laugh- 
ed; it was certainly not Cesariol 

The Seraphina never came; so Ae party broke 
up, and the different personages betook them- 
selves to their separate homes, 

Ab Marco Doria sauntered ticAig with Cesa- 
rio, he amused himself with ridiculing the ca- 
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prices and artifices of women. He offered to bet 
any sum, that the Signora Brignoletti was at this 
moment weeping over the success of her own 
stratagem: for he considered her conduct to Ca- 
gliari as mere wanton sport widi his feelings; or 
else, but a pasting fit of irritation. 

M«iroo was so much used to timidity in some 
women, and finesse in others, where their hearts 
were concerned, that he never dreamt of finding 
the real meaning of Beatrice's c<mduct, in its lite- 
ral interpretation: he therefore fancied her evi- 
dent admiration of his friend a piece of childish 
acting; and set it down for certain, that she only 
tried to play htm off against some neglect or of-- 
fence from her real lover. 

From respect for female sincerity, Cesario was 
not disposed to admit this; and from regard for 
female modesty, he was a little inclined to believe 
that the lady really felt that admiration of his 
person which Marco protested she displayed. He 
consequently combatted Marco's arguments, and 
the evidence of his own senses called her looks 
and expressions mere accidents; and neither con- 
vincing nor convinced, parted from his com- 
panioh.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Whatever was the nature of the Signer Brig- 
noletti's reveries, when Cesario was their object, 
it is certain that he thought of her only as a 
charming child; and as such, saw no danger in 
accompanying Marco Doria to the house of her 
mother. 

It is true, Beatrice had talents which often 
elevated her above her own character. When 
she sang, she did it with the expression of vivid, 
unrestrained feeling: and when obeying an im- 
pulse (which her flatterers called inspiration,) she 
chanted or recited an extemporary poem, she was 
certainly inspired with something beyond the 
common-places of Fine-Ladyism. Still, this was 
only a wild shoot of genius; neither nourished 
noi; improved by study, nor pruned by judgment: 
it was but a meteor light, brighter at its first 
burst than it would ever appear afterwards: flow- 
ers without root, worn but as youth's garland, 
and destined to wither with its brief day of en- 
thusiasm. 

Cesario saw nothing in this boasted wonder, 
beyond the promising talent of a clever girl. 

As the Palazzo Rosso was open every evening, 
and after the first introduction no future invita- 
tion being necessary, the two young men went 
there every night. At the commencement of 
these visits, they usually stopped but a few mi« 
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nutes; then they staid a Iktle longer; after that 
Cesario grew to oppose th^ir departure so very 
early; and, at last, he fell into the habit of re- 
maining there alone. 

From scarcely noticing the little attention given 
by Beatrice to Count Cagli^iri's assiduities, and 
the eagerness with which she received atten- 
tion from himself, Cesario insensibly began to 
feel, and to watch for, these proofs of peculiar 
interest. He gradually lost sight of every other 
'diing in the conversations of the Marchesa, till 
his mind, habituating itself to one line of obser- 
vation, and one expectation, became rivetted upon 
the object of its attention with the strength of 
passion. 

It is humiliating to detect the weaknesses of 
human nature: but, perhaps, were every passion 
conceived for a very faulty or dissiihilar object, 
traced to its source, we should find it in an awa- 
kened canity. Cesario's might be attributed to 
that subtle cause. 

One evening, as Marco Doria called on him as 
usual, in his way to the Palazzo Rosso, he af- 
' fected a fit of what he called * the God,' and in- 
sisted upon reciting some verses which he had 
just composed upon his friend himself. 

Marco enacted his new character of bard so 
well, that it was indeed as impossible to stop 
him in his tuneful career, as it would have been 
to stop the most practised of his supposed bre<- 
thren: with " his eye in a fine frenzy rolling," 
he volubly delivered the following 

SONNET. 

Who now, with voice profaniDg Nature's hand, 
Shall of Ideal Beauiy idly boast? — 
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Thy foriO) Cesario, dims the faultless band 
Of sculptured ffods, enthroned on Grecians coast. 
Faultless are mey, but with exhaustless grace 
(Beyond or chisePs touch or fancy's glow,) 
Thy limbs divine each charm of motion show, 
Matching the bright perfection of thy face! 
That lip, that eye, where Love and Mind cont0nd 
For mastery of power; that smile of light; 
Those curls of jet, and brows sublime, that bend 
Like thunders resting on some snow-clad height; 
O! who on these shall gaze, nor rapt exclaim. 
Here sculpture's idol falls before a mortal's frame! 

Cesario laughed heartily at what he considered 
bombastic nonsense, when applied to one mati by 
another; but he bestowed a vety different appel- 
lation on it when Marco proclaimed it a produc- 
tion of Beatrice Brignoletti's and stolen by him 
from her writing-case. 

The original manuscript shovm by Marco, in 
support of what he advanced, was in vain pre- 
sented to Cesario: the latter refused to share in 
such unmanly treason againsl the defenceless 
sex; and, though convinced by the delicate hand- 
writing, and Marco's utter incapacity to string a 
rhyme, that it was really the work of Beatrice, 
he persisted in avowing his disbelief of its au- 
thenticity; and so the affair ended. 

After this incident, Cesario was not long of 
estimating his power over the young heart he 
wished to reign in. Her sparkling eyes, and 
glowing cheeks, whenever he drew near, needed 
no interpreter: those eyes were never long absent 
from him: and one glance from his, would at 
any time make her repulse ;the Count Ca^iari 
with marked rudeness; if she danced, if she 
sang, it Was only at his request; if she gathered 
a flower, it was for him; if she took refresh- 
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xnents, it was because he oiFered it. If Cesario 
hawked or hunted, she lent her best falcon, or 
pressed on him her favourite gennet. 

That pernicious habit of indulgence in which 
Beatrice had been educated, being more power- 
ful than modesty itself, she consciously betrayed 
this secret inclination, from a lurking expecta- 
tion of gratification waiting upon such display. 

Hers was not the love which is discovered by 
its own attempts at concealment; hers was not 
the love which would rather have perished with 
its victim in the grave, than have compassed a 
return at the expense of maidenly dignity; hers 
was not the love, which, bom of moral and men- 
tal admiration, can live through years of hope- 
less attachment, nourished by contemplating the 
virtues of its object, and consoled by witnessing 
his happiness. 

It was the love of aji age just beyond that 
wherein a sweetmeat and a flower are the highest 
.enjo3rment; an age in which the senses and the 
imagination are sometimes mistaken for the heart 
and the judgment; an age, in short, of turbulent 
but rarely deep attachments. 

If Cesario ever dwelt for an instant with an un- 
pleasant sensation upon her careless conduct, it 
lasted but an instant. There were so many delight- 
ful and flattering reasons to be urged in her excuse: 
cmnplete innocence, ignorant of the very senti- 
ment it indulged and betrayed; truth, so trans- 
parent that even virgin bashfulness could not veil 
it; love so powerful, or love so generous, that 
either it could not be restrained by any consider- 
ations, or would not, from a noble disdain of un- 
equal fortune. 
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To these sophistries were added the seductions 
of self-love; the wants of a heart formed for 
strong emotion; and the tumults created by the 
beauty of luxuriant and playful youth* 

Marco Doria, meanwhile^ raHied both parties 
on their evident mutual preference, and with such 
dexterous address, that it was impossible for 
either to show their knowledge of his meaning; 
yet, as impossible for them to learn by it the na- 
ture and extent of a sentiment which both fdt, 
and neither ventured to express. 

Just as - Marco was in u\fi mood, he treated 
love as a light or a profound sentiment; deified 
it with the spirit of a hero in romance, or sneer- 
ed at it with the asperity of a cynic. But in none 
of his moods was he wise enough, or kind 
enough, to remind Cesario of the desperate in- 
equality which existed between his fortunes and 
those of the inexperienced creature for whom he 
sighed. 

Count Cagliari was formally dismissed and ' 
gone back to Turin; and an armour of frowns 
was beginning to invest the brow of the Mar» 
chesa, when the Genoese fleet received orders to 
3aiL 

A swarm of Turkish cruisers, after sweeping 
the Adriatic and the shores of the Mediterran- 
ean; were seen hovering round the adjacent 
islands: it was therefore expedient to disable or 
drive them back; that so powerful a remforce- 
ment might not come in aid of the Barbary fleet, 
when the expedition against Penon de Velez 
should take place. 

This expedition was indeed on the point of is- 
suing from Spain, but the Genoese admiral ab^n- 
H 2 
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doned his share in its success; only that he might 
render it sure, by destroying die ally of Morocco. 

Marco Doria, who had been all diis time mak- 
ing up his mind about his future pursuit in life; 
and ^ who had alternately determined upon the 
land and the sea service, the line of politics, the 
church, and the court of the Emperor Charles, 
was now thoroughly convinced for the next fort- 
night, that there was nothing in this world worth 
a wise man's trouble; that honours were bubbles; 
riches toys, pleasures dreams; that, in short, 
there was nothing substantia but ease and indif- 
ference; and that, consequently, a country abode, 
with a garden, a few books, and a single domes- 
tic, were the ultima Thule of human happiness. 

Marco's valour had been approved, more than 
once, as a volunteer upon sufficiently memorable 
occasions; therefore, without fear of being stig- 
matised with cowardice, he suddenly announced 
his intention of sitting down for life, as a philo- 
sophic solitary. 

Before Cesario left Genoa, he saw this fantas- 
tic personage tranquilly installed in a small house, 
that once belonged to a falconer, on the banks of 
the Polciverra. 

Thus, bereft of his usual companion, Cesario 
had to go through the dangerous scene of an- 
nouncing his own departure to the Signora Brig- 
noletti. 

It was in the gardens of the Palazzo, where 
> the Marchesa had given a moonlight supper in 
an open pavilioh. 

Part of the company were enjoying the beau- 
tiful night among groves of breathing rose and 
orange trees; some stood listening to die tinkling 
sound of fountains, or to strains of music issuing 
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from the house* The Marchesa sat with her 
daughter on the alabaster steps of the pavilion, 
seemingly attentive to the progress of a wreath 
of flowers which Beatrice was sportively twist- 
ing for her own hair, but in reality watching the 
steps of Cesario, and keeping him off by her 
threatening frown. 

Cesai-io was alternately sauntering and leaning 
under the shadte of an acacia, with two or three 
persons, of whose conversation his sense took no 
cognizance. His head was continually turned to- 
wards the pavilion, where the peculiar character 
of Beatrice's charms appeared heightened by 
their contrast with surrounding objects. 

The pale moon-light, and the cold whiteness of 
the portico, were opposed to the glow of her 
complexion, and the speaking fire of her eyes: 
the tranquillity of the flowers and trees, (for 
no breeze disturbed them,) was contrasted by 
her rapid and animating movements. She seemed 
to Cesario the sole principle of life and^ motion 
in this lovely scene; and as much intoxicated by 
the contemplation of her beauty, as agitated by 
^e thought of quitting her, he walked with a 
hurried and unequal pace, which the forbidding 
looks of the Marchesa kept still far from the pa- 
vilion. 

Happily for Cesario's wishes, the unexpected 
ascent of some fire-works at a distance made 
every one start from their position, and run to- 
wards the Pine-moimt whence it proceeded. In 
the rush and confusion, Beatrice escaped from 
her mother, and was soon near enough to Cesa- 
rio for him to join her. " Ah, what a tiresome 
evening this has been!" she said, in reply to the 
eloquent glance of his eyes. 
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" One of torture to me!" replied Cesario, with 
iU-repressed emotion, *^ for I wished to tell you 
that we sail to-morrow; and I had a boon to ask." 

" Then it really sails after all!" cried Bea- 
trice, tears suffusing her bright eyes; ^^ O why 
did you not do as Marco Doria has done!" 

" What! renounce the hope of distinction, and 
shut myself up in a mountain-hovel?" 

^^ A person might be much happier there than 
in such an odiously-fine place as this," was the 
rc|»ly of Beatrice. 

^^ And could the Signora Brignoktti find hap- 
piness in such a lot?" asked Cesario^ his heart 
quiverinff cm his lips. 

The Signora did not answer; but she refused 
not the hand he wildly clasped in both his. For 
the short instant during which he retained this 
willing hand, Cesario saw no other image than 
such a mountain-hut with Beatrice and felicity. 

He was on die point of telling her so, (all lost 
to reason as he was,) when the steps of persons 
approaching made him check the tide c^ passion. 
First pausing, then gently drawing a ring from 
one of her passive fingers^ he whispered in ac- 
cents of smothered fire— ^^ O let me cast myself 
at your feet in this spot to-morrow morning, be- 
fore the first matin bell, — I sail at the second." ^ 

Beatrice feltered out the permission he sought: 
Cesario ardently kissed the hand, which he in- 
stantly released; and tore himself away. 

Cesario saw nothing, felt nothing, remembered 
nothing but this ring, and the manner in which 
it had been rendered to him. He could not re- 
call, how Beatrice .had looked when he made the 
bold theft; for at that instant a mist covered his 
sight, and he lost every other thought in the 
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agony of transport with which he felt her soft 
linger yielding its treasure. 

What needed he more, to tell him that he reign- 
ed absolute in her heart, and that she w^s ready to 
jBee with him from wealth and grandeur to the 
mountain life he had described? What needed he 
more, to animate him on his way to peril and 
glory? 

But when is that heart satisfied, where love 
rules like a tyrscati Cesario thirsted to hear the 
voice of Beatrice confirm the assurance of her 
eyes; he longed to cast himself at her feet, and ex- 
hale there his ardent soul in vows and thanks. 
Perhaps he dared to imagine her pressed to his 
sighing breast, and bedewed with farewell tears, 
too ^cred for passion to profane! 

Burdened with its own fulness, his heart did in- 
deed languish for participation with hers; and, 
wishing the night annihilated,, he reached the 
house of the Syndic, unconscious of his own move- 
ments. 

There was no sleep for Cesario .during the 
hours that intervened between this period and that 
in which he hurried out to keep his appointmentin 
the Rosso gardens. 

He had previously taken leave of the good Syn- 
dic: his equipage was on board; and he therefore 
had no more to do in Qenoa than to see his en- 
chantress. 

As he approached the gate of St. Thomas, he 
was overtaken by the prince of Melfi, attended by 
some of his^officers: " Well met, Adimari," cried 
the prince, taking his arm and impelling him for- . 
ward, " you have just been summoned. The pi- ' 
rates are out — the wind serves.^-— Now, for your 
first throw, for death or glory!" 
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Part bf the enemy's galliots now followed in the 
triumphant train of the Capitanata; the small re- 
mainder were either sunk, or seeking shelter in 
the obscure ports of the adjacent islands. The ac«- 
tion had been fiercely contested. 

Animated by the deadliest feelings of revenge 
and animosity, each party had exerted the most 
d^rmined and obstinate resolution. Death or 
victory seemed to have been the motto imder 
which they fought; and deeds of valour were per- 
formed, which in themselves would have immor- 
talized the arm that wrought them, but that all 
were heroes, all fighting as if the fate of the bat- 
tle rested on each individual exertion. 

Cesario, now foremost in the ranks of deadi, 
felt this soul-inspiring thought; smd, emulative of 
his great leader^s fame, sought by some mightier 
effort to become conspicuous in the dreaidful con- 
flict. In vain he set his life at nought to win this 
pre-eminence; each fearless deed was seconded; 
the glorious example of their chief had fired all 
ranks, and he saw that no common daring could 
lift him above his dauntless companions. 

Fortune at diiis moment, as if in reward for his 
exertions, now smiled on them^ and pointed to the 
long-wished and ardently-desired opportunity. 

Their infidel adversary, (carrying the comman- 
der-in-chief's flag,) defeated, and nearly destroy- 
ed, after a most determined but imavailing resist- 
ance, was now attempting to clear herself from 
her opponent, and escape: Cesario^ whose eagle 
eye had watched every turn of the fight, perceived 
her intention; and maddening. with the anticipated 
joy of reaching that pinnacle of glory he had so 
nobly striven for, called on a few of his gallant 
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followers to support him, and threw himself into 
the enemy's vessel. 

Amazement seized the Turks at this desperate 
act of valour; they were thrown into confusion; 
assistance poured in from Doria's vessel; and Ce- 
sario soon found himself in possession of the 
Turkish admiral's swdrd and ship. 

This gallant action had been witnessedTand du- 
ly appreciated; all ranks joined in bestowing the 
highest honours on the youthful warrior, and 
hailing him the hero of the fight. 

On the deck of the captured vessel, and in the 
presence of enemies and compatriots, Prince Gi- 
anettino embraced his young lieutenant—** You 
have proved yourself worthy of your father," he 
said, and his eyes glistened. Cesario squeezed 
the hero's hand in eloquent silence; then, more 
i-esi^ctfully putting it to his lips, returned such 
an answer as the occasion demanded. 

After so convincing *' a proof of his mettle," 
he had nearly as many enviers as admirers; but, 
awakened to a passion for renown, and a sense of 
duty, by success and eulogium, Cesario had so 
thoughts to bestow on jealous inferiority; he be- , 
gan to cherish hopes of a destiny as^ brilliant as 
the lover of Signora Brignoletti ought to aspire 
to; and to dream, for golden instants, of the only 
equivalent he would ever ;accept in the place of a 
patrimony cruelly withdrawn — Elands bestowed 
hereafter by his country. 

If these reveries were troubled at times, it was 
by the recollection of the appointment he had 
made, and broken, with Beatrice. " • 

What must she have thought of him while 
awaiting him in vain? whil6 walking through 
those dewy gardens, under the gray dawn, hear- 
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ing the momentary gun that marked each de- 
parting ship; and then beholding the white s^ls 
of the collected fleet hovering like a flight of sea- 
fowl on the horizon? 

Could she have admitted a suspicion, that any . 
thing but imperious honour had prevailed against 
his love?— no— it was impossible she could think 
otherwise: and again and again Cesario fastened 
his lips to that little circle of gold, where it seem- 
ed as if all his future hopes were contained. .^ 

Transports like these were the luxuries of his Jk 
solitary moments; all his social hours were given 
to action and to enterprise. 

Prince Doria had given him the command of a 
galley; and as the roving warfare of the pirates 
was best coped with by the same adventurous me- 
thods, Cesario's eagerness to distinguish himself 
rendered him more forward in the dangerous but 
necessary boldness of pursuit. 

The San Lorenzo (the ship Cesario command- 
ed) was giving chase to a single galliot near the 
rocks of Corsica, when the evening of a sultry 
d&y began to darken, and some heavy clouds of 
gloomy purple foretold a storm. The galliot^ fa- 
miliar with the coast, and formed to run in shal- 
low water, ran safely in shore under the shelter 
of the rocks; while the heavier galley of Cesario, 
obliged to keep out to sea, remained exposed to 
the violence of the rising tempest. 

Night thickened; the winds began to rage from 
every quarter of the heavens by turns; the hoarse 
roar of the breakers was heard, mixed with the 
rfiriller cries of sea-birds; the galley laboured and 
groaned among the splashing waves; — ^still Cesa- 
rio was loath to relinquish his expected prey; the 
master at length bluntly told him, that unless he 
t?^ve up the pursuit, every soul must inevitably 
■^rish. 
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It was now in'deed impossible to pursue the 
pirate, who ran his lighter vessel ashore in a 
friendly creek, where the darkness and the situa- 
tion favoured his concealment; the San Lorenzo 
therefore made for the island of Pianosa. 

Well built, and ably manned, the Genoese.gaJ- 
ley rode out the storm during the night, and, by 
day-break, as she neared the island-rock, guns 
were heard on the subsiding wind. 

By the quivering light of their successive 
flashes, Cesario and his companions found they 
proceeded from a vessel in distress^ he retumed?^ 
her signals, and every exertion was made to reach 
her. 

The unhappy merchantman (for such she was) 
had struck upon a low rock, close to the desert 
Pianosa, and her loosened planks were beginning 
to separate. 

Bo^ts, crowded with women, children, and 
mariners in the wildest despair, were seen on the 
mountainoQs waves, struggling to attain the 
friendly galley: those whom the boats could jiot 
' receive, had cast themselves into the sea, catching 
at spars, oars, any thing, in short, slight enough 
to grasp, and strong enough to bear them up. 

Impatient of delay, Cesario had already thrown 
himself with a few sailors into his own boat, and 
was making towards the wreck, for he had dis- 
covered on the remnant of the vessel some wo- 
men running in distraction to and fro, and a 
single man, who by his gestures, appeared en- 
couraging them to hope and exertion. 

By this time the dawn was much advanced, 
and objects, though iudistinpt, gradually became 
more visible* 
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Cesario beheld with dismay the situation of 
the people, 

The wind indeed had fallen, but the sullen si- 
lence of the clouds above, was brok^i by the deaf- 
ening roar of the waves below; a prodigious swell 
' was thundering forward, sweeping the helpless 
wreck along with it. 

That fearful swell carried hfer at once over the 
rock where she had first struck; but, still rushing 
on with tremendous force, dashed her against the 
more formidable rocks of the inn^r coast* 

Her only remaining mast fell, with a loud crash, 
and, as it fell, the solitary man upon the deck , 
disappeared under it: a shock, a shriek— O what 
a shriek! — told Cesario that he came too late; the * 
wretched vessel v^s now scattering her timbers 
over the face of the waters. 

The women clung to its floating fragments with 
instinctive sense; but alas! their stimned compa- 
nion lay senseless on the surface. 

Cesario was on the point of leaping into the sea, 
and swimming through the raging elements to 
this devoted victim; but aware that in doing so he 
must perish without attaining the object desired, 
he exerted all his own skill and his men's courage, 
to impel their boat forward to their assistatice. 

As they proceeded they were menaced with 
instant destruction on every side; large masses of 
the wreck, impetuously hurried by the current 
against their slight boat, threatened to overturn - 
it; rocks above and rocks below water surround- 
ed them; but still manfully combating every ob- 
stacle, they passed safely through, and reached 
the given point. 

The unfortunate man yet lay without motion 
on the wateri the next instant he must have sunk; 
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but what will not humanity attempt and courage 
execute? Cesario called on his men to keep the 
boat steady^ while he fearlessly plunged out of it 
into the boiling surf* 

It was but a moment of alarm and strong emo- 
tionj Ae next instant he regained the boat, with 
the object of his solicitude in his tuins. 

Th« sailors had previously rescued die wox^en; 
the other boats had gained the galley: not a soul 
had perished. Cesario hastily passed his hand^ 
over his eyes, to hide feelings which honour- 
ed his manhood: the joyful conviction of being 
the ^preserver -of sp many persons, rendered his 
late martial triumph cold and worthless in com- 
parison! but this was not a time for indulging in 
reflections of any kind, for the unfortunate man 
wh<»n he had saved still demanded his care* 

He now took him once more in his arms, to ob- 
serve whether life yet remained: as he did so, the 
pale head hung feebly backward, but the mild 
blue eyes unclosed. 

Was it a dream, or did Cesario in reality sup- 
port upon his breast the man he had avoided with 
sp much passion? Was it memory or fancy, work- 
ing in his mind, that told him he had just saved the 
life of Giovanni Cigala? and so repaid with over- 
flowing measure all the proofs of kindness which 
had been thrust upon him by the only noble off- 
spring of that detested race! 

The tremulous day was yet uncertain; but he 
could not again mistake that face when united 
' with the soul which stamped its individuality. 

*^ Keep off!— -he revives!" was his hurried ex- 
clamation. Willing to have that instant of strong 
f^tsia^otion without witnesses, he motioned to the sai- 
lors and women to precede him into the galley, 
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which had now rowed up to them* During the 
transfer of these persons, he had time to collect 
his amazed thoughts. Giovanni's hand wa3 in his: 
hitherto it had been motionless; but now a trem^ 
bling pressure conveyed his generous gratitude. 
" Adimari!" he said, in low accents, " Heaven 
ordains us to be friends." 

" O that some revelation from heaven would 
indeed tell me so!" exclaimed Cesario, transport- 
ed out of himself by this extraordinary adventure, 
and involuntarily straining Giovanni to his breast. 

" I owe my life to you," said Giovanni^ " and 
I devote it to you henceforth. Yes, whether you 
will or no." 

Overcome with a rapid retrospect of past times, 
at these words Cesario bowed his head upon the 
shoulder of Giovanni; with a deep sigh, he said, 
^^ In this hour of agitation I am not myself; I 
know not what I say;" and, folding Giovanni with 
his supporting arm, he called one of the seamen 
to assist in raising him into the galley. 

Saved from death by the exertions of Cesario, 
and thrown upon his humanity for the remaining 
period of their cruise, Giovanni had powerful 
auxiliaries in these circumstances: nay, even the 
weak parts in the character of Cesario assisted 
him in the conquest he sought over his preju- 
dices. 

His proud spirit was appeased by the obligation 
he had already laid upon the son of Paulo Cigala: 
he now thought only of showing to him that an 
Adimari scorned all revenge save that of added 
services; that while these services were needed 
by one of the Cigali, he would render them pro- 
fusely; but that necessity over, the obliger m^. 
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the obliged must return into their former con- 
strained position. 

Cesario had yet to learn his own heart: he had 
yet to learn, also the influence of an enthusiastic 
interest, steady yet not obtrusive; forbearing, yet 
dignified; extraordinary, but not extravagant. 
He had yet to learn, that even love itself sufficed 
not for all the wants of a soul like his, created 
to desire and to feel every animated sentimenti 
to aspire after, and, haply, to reach every heroic 
virtue. 

The injury Giovanni had sustained by the fall 
of the mast, was aggravated by a feVer, which con- 
fined him entirely to the rough couch of Cesario's 
cabin. Here, when not required amongst his peo- 
ple, Cesario came to assist in administering to his 
ailments^ or to relieve the tedium of solitary in- 
action, by reading qt conversation. 

At these times, Giovanni forbore to speak 
either of his gratitude or his now-rivetted resolu- 
tion to win his friendship: but the expression of 
his mildly-penetrating eye spoke volumes; and 
Cesario, from avoiding its fixture, grew to endure 
its mute appeal; and, finally, to se^ and to love 
the look which laid bare that pure and disinter- 
ested heart. 

Giovanni, in his turn, became daily mons in- 
terested in the character and fortunes of Cesario; 
the almost romantic attraction he had felt towards 
him while he was an object rather of hia imagin- 
ation than his knowledge, seemed now to hkjat 
once justifiable by reason, and demanded by grati- 
tude. 

In their desultory conversations, where feeling 
was seldom analyzed, but uniformly displayed, 
Cesario showed all the varieties of his character. 
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The nobleness of his sentiments, contrasted with 
the mediocrity of his destiny, was only the more 
affecting: and that war between ingehuous sympa- 
thy and exaggerated duty, which never failed ap- 
pearing whenever his facer's memory crossed 
these hours of intercourse, excited at once res- 
pect and regret in ithe bosom of Giovanni. 

Once, indeed, unable to resist a pecidiarly ten- 
^r tide of recdilections which the mention of his 
.father's early career caiused to flow, he spoke at 
large of that cherished parent; he described his 
gentle mamiers and gracious countenance; his 
bounteous and ever«K>pen hand; his unblemished 
life and guileless heart, which seemed remnants 
of the golden age: he painted his love and rever- 
ence of that honoured parent, with all the elo- 
quence erf* profound sensibility; and, as the mois- 
ture which clouded hii^ own eyes was reflected 
by diat of Giovanni's, now fixed on him with 
brotheriy expression, he forgot his hated lineage, 
and ftaid in broken accents, *'*' Oh, you were wor- 
thy to have known him!" 

Giovanni could with difficulty master the pleas- 
lirable emotion which struggled to have way: he 
raised himseu from his couch, took and squeezed 
Cesario's hand. Cesario's heart took alarm at 
that sign of confidence: the expression q£%ender- 
ness subsided from his countenance, while that of 
trouble and of self-reproach succeeded. He fixed 
his -eyes earnestly upon Giovanni, as, profoundly 
sighing, he said, in an altered voice, — ^^^Man 
caimot contr^ destiny; and he must submit to it." 
While he spoke, he dropped Giovanni's hand, 
and le£t hitn. 

When they met again, it was on the ensuinn^ 
day in the stem gallery, where Giovanni, fortihe 
first time, was allowed to breath the free air. 
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A signal from the Admiral had just declared 
the objects of the expedition attained, and turned 
all the fleet homewards. The San Lorenzo was 
now coasting the shores of the Papal states; and 
ere a few -days should elapse, her victorious flag 
would be flyii^g in the port of Genoa. 

Would thi(t event at once dissolve the union of 
mind, if it were not to be called one of heart, be- 
tween the preserver and the preserved? would the 
sight of places, where he had suffered real an* 
guish and supposed wrong, revive the slumbering 
resentment and antipathy of Cesario? would he, 
indeed, have the cruel courage to tear himself 
from all intercourse with a man, who had sym- 
pathised with his worthiest feeling? would he in- 
flict such a wound upon a trusting breast? When 
they met in the gallery, after the first interchange 
of good wishes, and the performance of some 
kind offices on die part of Cesario, Giovanni fell 
into a reverie, during which he asked himself 
these questions. 

Cesario, meanwhile, was thinking'of a far diff- 
erent subject. 

As the galley glided through glassy waves, 
under a beautifvd morning sky, he stood, not far 
from Giovanni, leaning on the railing of the bal- 
cony, completely abstracted from surroundijig 
tilings. Giovanni's attention was insensibly at- 
tracted by the peculiar and varying expressions 
of his countenance. At times he saw his cheek 
kindle, and his eyes sparkle with sudden brillian- 
cy; then the colour and the light would fade from 
both, and softness, even to languor, steal over his 
features. 

Unconscious of the tremor and frequency of 
his sighs, Cesari6 continued to muse and to sigh; 
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and once, quite lost to every other idea, he car- 
ried Beatrice's ring to his lips, and held it ^ere 
in a trance of fond remembrances. 

This action, coupled with the look by which it 
was accompanied, fixed a floating suspicion in 
the mind of Giovanni. He had observed much 
in the conduct and conversation of Cesario, which 
warmmted the belief of his being attached to 
some lady in Genoa; and now, while anxiously 
contemplating his agitated countenance, he griev- 
ed to think, that this affection, though returned 
by its object, might be thwarted by unkind rela- 
tives, or rendered abortive by mutual poverty. 

" Had my imprudent sister been Uiis chosen 
object!" he said to himself, indulging a momenta- 
ry vision of generous improbabilities, " all might 
have been made up to himf 

Giovanni had touched the most painful chord 
of his own heart by this spontaneous reflection; 
and, drawn from the consideration of Cesario by 
hopes and fears about his sister, he withdrew his 
eyes, which unconsciously took the vacant fix- 
ture of deep thought, and pursued a train of trou- 
bled meditation. 

A demand for orders, from some sailors, who 
had rowed round the stem, recalled Cesario to 
himself; and having given them the necessary 
commands, he turned from his own tumultuous 
thoughts to seek the conversation of Giovanni. 

But for oBce he found Giovanni self-absorbed; 
never had Cesario seen him look so absolutely 
sad; and penetrated by that imusual expressiiHiy 
in proportion to his own expectation of coming 
happiness, he drew near and sat down by him. 

^^ Cigala, something distressing employs your 
mind!" he said this in a tone of lively interest; 
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** I would I could charm it away, before we part.'' 
He made a short pause between the first sentence 
of this address, and the few concluding words, 
which he strove to say in a lighter manner. 

" And are we to part, Adimari?" asked Gio- 
vanni, raising his full mild eye, and laying on 
him a hand chilled by painful surprise. 

"We ought — ^we must." — ^was Cesario's an- 
swer, hemming away a sigh, and averting his head. 

" What! part to meet no more?" repeated Gio- 
vanni. 

" No more on earth — at least not as we meet 
now," resumed Cesario with seriousness. " You 
were aware of my principles — ^prejudices, if you 
please — ^long ago— I hope you are not very much 
surprised to find that I still believe it my duty to 
abide by them?" 

It is a strange inconsistency in human nature, 
that when we are obliged to say or do an unkind 
thing, and feel most pain from' that necessity, we 
always try to hide our concern under an appear- 
ance of hardness or indifference. Something like 
remorse, in truth it was regret, tugged at Cesa- 
rio's heart-strings: yet he maintained his air of 
chilling determination, and moved a few steps 
away, to conceal his inward struggle. 

Giovanni looked after him witfi earnest obsei;'- 
vation: a long silence followed. At length he 
said, " I am surprised— and how grieved, I for- 
bear to say. I wish you had not bestowed on me 
the useless obligation of life saved; for what is 
It to a man, standing alone in the world, bereft of 
kindred, outraged by love, and denied friendship?". 
"You have loved then. Cigala?" exclaimed 
Cesario, turning on him a countenance all melt- 
ing with kindly s)mapathy. 
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" I have," replied Giovanni, " and I remember 
enough of its pains, to wish you nothing but its 
joys. Go, Adimari; I read your feelings in your 
face; — wpuld, I could read your destiny also! — 
if that, were all prosperity, here would 1 quit my 
hold upon your heart; and let you loose to that 
happiness, which you will not even permit me to 
witneflts and rejoice in: but if it is to be otherwise; 
if you suspect, that you are destined to drink the 
bitter cup I have drunk of, then nothing shall 
make me leave you till I have wrung your pro- 
mise of claiming my grateful s}rmpathy in that 
day of desolation." 

".Th6t day will never come!" exclaimed Ce- 
sario, rapturously. " Witness this precious pledge 
of love, for which princes might contend in vain. 
A mountain-hut with me — ^yes, Beatrice; so spoke 
those flowing eyes, when " 

" I must not steal your confidence," interrupt- 
ed Giovanni, seeing him hurried out of himself; 
and, as he spoke, he rose. 

" Stay, Cigala— stay!" cried Cesario: while 
saying so, he pushed him gently back, and seeing 
him remain, took several turns up and down the * 
gallery, in troubled silence. 

If grief be hard to bear alone, happiness un- 
shared is intolerable. Never had Cesario groan- 
ed so powerfully for the sympathies of friend- 
ship; and never, till now, had Giovanni's image 
presented itself to him in the light of one seeking 
compassion and sympathy. 

Wi^h a sister, whose fate was involved in mys- 
tery; a youth, blighted by unrequited or unfor- 
tunate love, was not Giovanni Cigala fitted to 
excite, and to feel, that species of friendship 
which, tinctured by the chivalrous spirit of their 
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age, had in it all the ardour without the infinnity 
of passion? Would not his gentler temper assist 
Cesario in moderating the Impetuosity of his? 
Were the elder Adimari, in heaven, allowed to 
select a bosom confidant for his son on earth, 
would he not choose such a one as Giovanni? 
and were that sainted parent able to reveal his 
sentiments on this trying question, what would 
they be? 

Cesario pressed his throbbing temples with his 
hand, as he paused upon these questions. Again 
he asked himself, what would his father's senti- < 
ments be? and the reply was,— affection for Gio- 
vanni's admirable and estimable qualities; sen- 
sibility to his attachment; grateful remembrance 
of all he had offered, and all he had done, to 
soothe the pain of wounds which he could not 
prevent! 

By the elder Adimari's silent resentment at the 
supposed ingratitude of Prince Doria, had he not 
distinctly delivered it ^s his opinion, that a man 
is bound, by indissoluble ties, to him who has 
saved his life? Thus, then,* Giovanni's perseve- 
ring attachment took the stamp of a duty: and if 
it were virtue in him to persevere, it must be 
culpable or cruel in his preserver to resistc 

" Am I absolved, then,- from the sin of impie* 
ty, if I link my heart widi Cigala?" asked Cesa- 
rio; inwardly. " Is it enough that again and 
again I spumed his offered kindness, when I had 
no friend to console me, no heart to beat, like his, 
in generous sympathy with mine? Then I might 
have doubted the disinterestedness of my grati- 
tude; but now, O, my father! may I tiot lorget 
that he is the son of Ay destroyer, and think of 
him but as one to whom I may lament thee?" 

VPL. I. K 
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During this internal address, he stood with his 
face buried in his hands. Giovanni watched him 
from a short distance, with extreme anxiety. 
Suddenly C^sario approached: he stretched out 
hx^ arms, Kis face beaming through tears. Gio« 
vanni precipitated himself d^n his neck, and 
tiiere, locked in a strong embrace, their hearts 
silently exchanged the vow of friendship. 

If thieir delight in each other's society had 
hi&erto been ^eat, whajt^was it now, when re- 
serve on the one side, and apprehension on the 
other, gave way before the full tide of mutual 
confidence? 

The story of Giovanni's past, and Cesario^s 
present love, occupied manv succeeding .hours. 
Cesario was moved by the vivid picture Giovan- 
ni drew of his former sensibility to the most pow- 
erful of human passions; but more astonished, 
that, having once felt such a passion, he should 
live to look back on those days without anguish 
that they were over. 

It a)uld not arise from coldness of charaaer, 
he thought; for with what enthusiasm did he 
speak of the chivalric profession into which he 
had then thrown himself; and with what romantic 
perseverance had he sought his friendship! Was 
it then the natural march of human feeling? Ce- 
sario shuddered at the chilling supposition: for 
love was now a source of such bliss to him, that 
he fancied even its torments preferable to its ex- 
tinction. 

The openness with which he expressed^ th^ 
astonishment might have tempted another niaft 
into justifying his own sensibility, by expl^iiiing 
the soberising effects of time, and of reason^!^;^ 
nestly called into action; but, unwilling to ren<i 
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the bright blossoms of youthful imagination, 
Giovanni forbore to detail the progress of his 
mind from grief to indignation, from indignation 
to scorn, and at last to indifference. He simply 
said, " From the moment of my profession, I 
devoted the powers of my mind, and the affec- 
tions of my heart, to higher purposes: I devoted 
myself to a life of singleness and the cross. Is 
it wonderful, then, that my soul should rqiect 
every remembrance of a sentiment which its ob- 
ject had dishonoured in my eyes, and that I 
should consider the vow which bound nve to re- 
frain from woman's love, not as bondage, but as 
freedom? I know not what the destiny of my 
heart nug^t have been, had my attachment been 
as truly returned as yeurs, and my nustress torn 
from me by death or duty: as it is, I have done 
with every indination of the kind.'^ 

Cesario smiledr— " You will love agai% and 
find happiness." 

" JJTo: friendship will content me," replied 
Giovanni; and the satisfaction, as well as purity 
of heaven, shone in his serene eyes. 

Cesario shook his head, without speaking; but 
his smile, and the incredulous actionof his head, 
required no comment. . 

The conversation again reverted to $ignora 
Brignoletti. Beatrice was personally unknown 
to Giovanni; he therefore took his idea of her 
from the portrait painted by her loiver. 

Coloured by that lover's vivid sensibility, her 
portrait was, indeed, charming: it was Beauty, 
without l&ought of power; Youth, in all its in- 
nocence, and ardour; Love, undisguised^ilecause 
pure and generous: in short, it was aft that would 
have given happiness & those blissful dajrs, when 
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the aflFections and duties were man's ojfly law- 
givers, and the tyranny of prejudices and the 
distinctions of society were unknown. 

But, alas! those blissful times were past, and 
Giovamii saw in their stead a host of difficulties 
between his friend's wishes and their object. 

Beatrice was very young; most likely, there- 
fore, timid in sjnrit; long-continued ojqxisition 
from her relatives might eventually harass her 
into giving up her own inclinations. Possibly she 
might have the instability of her age; and time, of* 
a new object, cause her fancy to alter. 

But of all the obstacles to Cesario's success 
which Giovanni imagined, none appeared to him 
so formidable, and so sure of checlunghis fond ca- 
reer, as Cesario's own principles. At present, m- 
toxicated with the joy of beholding his fair mis- 
tress, tnd being permitted to tell her how abso- 
lute she reigned over his affecticms, Cesario dreamt 
not of a wish beyond, nor anticipated the period 
when headlong passion niTould demand its utmost 
gratificaiioQ, and meditate seizing it at the eX' 
pense of Beatrice's duty and his own honour. 

Giovanni foresaw this period, and rightly be- 
lieved that Cesario would then shrink with hor- 
ror from the baseness of persuading a young wo- 
man to abandon her first duties, and act in open 
rebellion against her sole remaining parent. Nay, 
were even diat parent's consent to be wrung from 
her by importunities or perseverance, how would 
Cesario's pride endure die humiliation of owing 
dignity and riches to his wifef How would his jea- 
lous reputation bear the probable misconception 
of public opinion? 

Giovanni felt and reasoned thus for his friend; 
but, as yet, their bond of amity was too newly 
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imit to warrant him in urging a sacrifice of this 
inauspicious attachment: he could only resolve to 
watqh its progress with an attentive eye, and to 
seize tl^ first troubled feeling of Cesario, as a 
fc»ixinate opportunity for enlarging upon those 
mc^ives, which he ventured to hope, wovld be 
all-powerful with one so ingenuous and so just. 

If 'Giovanni ever indulged a selfish joy, this 
was the period in which he was the mostincKned 
tcr it: for, in al^miing Cesario's friendship, he had 
acquired that, which for six years he had sought 
in vain-— a source of deep, hicreasing interest, 
calculated to nourish that generous sympathy 
which might be said to constitute his very being, 
and which had languished hitherto for want of 
ailment. 

Giovanni's soul ctid, in truth, realize thtf beau 
ideal of ^^09e enchantingmiiistrels of the ^* ^den 
time,** whose songs immortalize some fancied he- 
ro, capable of love without desire, and friendship' 
excelling even that disinterestedness, in its capa- 
city, of sacrificing the hopes of love to impregna- 
ble fidelity. Had the outward expressitMi of this 
character been more marked, or fluently profess* 
,ed by him who bore it, tliose who studied it 
might have believed it the result of a strong as- 
piration after excellence, and consequent victory 
over human weakness; but so cahnly and uni- 
formly did it appear, on every occasion, in Gi- 
ovanni, that it was impossible not to consider it 
as the involuntary habit of a soul following its 
own nature, without resistance or tKorU 

Although this tranquil constanc)^ stsonped a sa- 
cred character upon qualities whichmight other- 
wise have seemed romantic, Giovanni was less 
likely to enkindle enthusiasm in his admirers, 
K 2 
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than to excite in them that Still, profound satis- 
faction, with which we contemplate beatified na- 
tures, 

Eyen that which now constituted Ms own espe- 
cial gratification, in this new bond of amity, was 
Qipre an animating hope of benefiting; Cesario 
hereafter, than the prospect ^diilightful as it was), 
of solacis^g himself with his fraternal aflectipai > 

I^ foresaw the near approach of that crisis in 
Cesario^s connexion with Signova Brigpoletti^ 
when either his assaulted principlea would require 
the encouragement of friendship, to assist him in 
vanquishing strong temptation to ac% wrong, or 
his betrayed love demand sympathy 9tld consola- 
tion. 

" My heart shall support him in that» trial," he 
said to himself; and Giovanni soothed his own 
prophetic sadness with tfeas kindly thought. 

It was so sweet to him, to witness every day 
the. rapid increase of Cesario'^onfidence; and to 
observe the noble elements, of ^character, not yet 
reduced to that harmonious c»*^r, that frame of 
moral beauty, to which they secnied destined, that 
he coul^ have chidden the favourable gales, now 
&pee4in|; them on their way home. 
' But Giovanni was incapable of selfislmess, 
even thus ennobled; and he turned with pleasure 
to the certainty of his friend's honourable wel- 
come from his country, after the acquisition of 
so much renown. 

Cesario, on his part, was never wcaiy of listen- 
ing to the wide-reaching conversation of his 
friend. His own habits had been more active thaa 
studious; and though he knew the histories of 
past ages; he rather remembered dian reflected 
on them. 
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Giovaimi's remarks taught hifh that afi the in- 
struction of histoty lies in the important lessons 
it gives; not in its otherwise sterile list of facts. 
He taught him to carrjr every thing back to his 
own heart, and his own conduct; to estimate 
men's actions by their motives; and while observ- 
ing the tissueof their crimes, and virtues, and in- 
consistencies, to remark, how surely they all tend^ 
in the hand of Providence, to the great work of 
Jmman improvement. 

By directing his attention to this analysis of 
characters and circumstances, Giovanni shook 
many of Cesario's favourite and fostered preju- 
dices: but he shook them with so gende a touch, 
that Cesario's pride was not roused to defend 
them; and thus left to the operations of truth and 
tenderness, they were gradually giving vfsty^ 

Giovanni beheld his growing infiuence with 
generous exultation: for he sought Cesario's hap* 
piness; and he wisely believed, that he who weeds 
out a fault, and plants a virtue in a friend, does 
fjBir more for his comfort, even here, than he that 
bestows OB him all the earthly objects of man's 
desire. 
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When the victorious games were peacefully^ 
moored tt the hariKnir ef Genoa. Prince Doria 
pF0ci»-ed fer hk yowDg oAcef die pubfic thdaks 
of -Aie sefgBiory. 

Thaa# dundn were followed, hi private, bytke 
oSbit of a peenniaiy fcfwiord ia veeompente of die 
Capitattti-BasliaV vciaieL At that moment, Ce^- 
rio thottght <infy <yf hifi^iotiier: he forgot- li^bon^* 
(biged fortiaie; he fei^^t ev^en BM^tee; and, 
tanmsported with filial feeMii^, copld o&liy sa^, 
^^ A tiioiium«i!t for nrf- father in the cathednd of 
San Siro; and this, and all my future services are 
w«r-paidf' 

Sknne eyes wete moiert that looked on hhn, as 
he pronounced these words. 

The request was immediately granted; and 
Cesario himself was empowered to superintend 
its execution. It was not the costly marble of 
which this memorial was afterwards formed, it 
was not the story of Gianettino D^ria's deliver- 
ance, sculptured on its front; it was not the ac- 
tual banner, then saved with the prince^ and now 
floating over the pictured scene; it was not even 
the proud distinction of its being erected by the 
hands of his coimtry, which wrought Cesario's 
joy almost to transport. It was the consciousness 
that he had earned tliis trophv with his blood^; 
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and thus proved himself worthy the name of him 
to whom it was dedicated. 

In this pious joy, Giovanni could now mingle 
his faithfi^ spirit without dread of repulse. When 
the monument was placed in the church of San 
Siro, Cesario, in a paroxysm of re-awakened 
grief and exultation, ran to throw himself upon 
Giovanni's breast. 

On that kindly breast, he feared not to give 
those tender feelings way; beneath that gracious 
eye, he suffered his tdars to flow, cease, and. gush 
again, in alternate gusts of recollected umI present 
h^piness, of regret and gratitude, of pain and 
pleasure. 

Giovaimi pressed himin astrong embrace, while 
silently witnessing these bursts of an over -wrought 
senaibility. ^^ Alas, what materials -of miaery, 
perhaps, are here," he said inwardlyj " yes:— of 
misery, in this brief -world; but of double felicity 
in Hie world of spirits." And at that thoug^t^ 
the cloud hangimr over Giovanni's heavenly coun- 
tenance at once fled. 

Cesario recovered from his stonn^ transports, 
only to nm back to the church of oan Siro; to 
feast his eyes again with the sight of his father's 
monument; to return once more to Giovanni; and 
to lose, in his fatemal sympathy, all remembrance 
of his relationship to the destroyer of that honour- 
ed parent. 

Hearts so knit, hearts so cemented; were they 
ever to be rent asunder? 

O frail estate of man! 

After the accomplishment of this sacred object, 
Cesarid restored himsdf to Beatrice. He had 
sought her immediately on Itmding at Genoa; and 
had obtained, in that sudden and accidentally pri« 
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vate interview, a Mi confirmation of what the 
yielded ring had promised. 

He taught her to'consider this ring as the ta- 
lisman, by which his late achievement had been 
operated: as such, she heard with increased joy 
of the honours awarded him by the seigniory; and 
though she sometimes upbraided him, with sweet 
injustice, for devoting nearly all his hours to urge 
the completion of his father's memorial, her an- 
ger never outlasted the first kiss which he printed 
on her willing hand* 

Cesario was now hurrying along a swift stream 
of transport, that, by its rapidity, left him not 
time to look steadily on the brilliant objects past 
which it was sweeping nor to think of the fright- 
ful regiona into which it might eventually bear 
him«. He was sensible b«^ to present feHcity; and, 
far from the horrid images of guilt and self-re* 
proach, dreamt not, that even the tide of happi- 
ness^ when not watched in its Qovf^ may glide at 
last into their gloomy confines. 

The cold salutations of the Marchesa had no 
longer power to chill his hopes: he followed Be- 
atrice like her shadow; and as she scarcely endea- 
voured to veil her partiality for one whom a bril- 
liant action covered with glory, even the restraints 
wd the distractions of large societies did but fee^ 
My shade the lustre of his enjoyments. 

The mountain-hut was forgotten: Beatrice 
sparkled brightest in the brightest scenes: her 
gay caprices charmingly varied the settled forms 
of a life of representation; and what would elicit 
these in the calm of retirement? 

Cesario began to covet honours and rewards 
for the sake of her, whose h^its made riches, or 
alleast distinction, necessary. He therefore pant-* 
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ed impatiently for another opportunity of deserv* 
ing and winning tx>th. 

Thouffh loving with all the ardour of a first 
passion, tie retained suiScient reasonableness to 
see the folly of seeking the Marchesa Brigno- 
letti's consent to his union with her daughter. At 
present, the celebrity of his name was but just 
rising above the ruinrof his father's fortune: the 
former was yet to be extended; the latter to be 
new made: then, and not till then, could he yen«* 
ture to express his wishes. 

Cesario submitted to this necessity, but he ab- 
horred the thought of shroiiding his attachment 
by any artifice. Too honest, and too proud, to 
purchase the Marchesa's fmhearance by the sa- 
crifice of self-esteem, he left the secret of his 
heart free to shine out om his countenance and 
in his actions. 

This principle, very early avowed to Beatrice, 
checked her from uttering a different one; and 
she therefore contented herself with smiling her 
sanction to the candour of her lover, while she 
cunningly rendered the light veil of her own 
heart a little less transparent. 

Beatrice well knew that her mother^s smothered 
suspicion of Cesario's attentions^ before he went 
to sea, would now break out in peremptory com- 
mands, unless some adroit stratagems were used 
to lull her alarm. 

She had not courage to confess her attachment; 
much less her determination to abide by it: be- 
sides, since she had wrested the avowal of his 
passion from him, she felt the very opposite of a 
desire to run into a desert with him. 

,Though she loved Cesario, she loved pleasure 
also j and half her heart's joy consisted in seeing 
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him dight every ,other beauty for her sake. There 
wei*e many beauties, whose advances Cesario ab- 
solutdy shunned. AH this triumph would cease 
in the mountain-hut: it was therefore her policy 
to wait the turns of accident, and meanwhile par- 
ry her mother's suspicions. 

To effect this, Beatrice affected entire confi- 
dence in her mother; rallied herself, with great 
spirit, upon her evident conquest of so exalted a 
personage as the ruined son of Francisco Adi- 
mari; sported with the details of his tender 
speeches and Jealous looks; and, in fine, perfect- 
ly succeeded m making her mother believe, that 
she despised the lover, while she liked the love; 
and that a little vanity, and a little mischief, were 
her only stimulants. 

Beatrice, in reality^ was amused by the success 
of her scheme; and, hurrying over the question 
of its morality, she fotiad in if as much food for 
mirth as shelter for inclination. 

Cesario, unsuspicious of any underplot, saw 
things just as they seemed: and^ perhaps, too hap- 
py for reflection upon his happiness, might never 
have observed the relaxed brow of the Marchesa, 
had not his friend Giovanni gently hinted at her 
future prohibition of his visits. 

Then it was that Cesario first remarked the 
tranquillity with which she now saw his passion 
for her daughter; and catching fire at the though 
his hopes blazed forth at once into certainty. 

Surely this quiescence was a tacit permission 
to win Beatrice by noble exploits! He was yet 
but entering the road of honour, it is true, and 
had fortune to retrieve: but the blood of kings 
and princes filled his veins, rendering it more 
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than worthy to mingle with that of the Brigno- 
letti. 

The Marchesa must know that his ancestors 
were sovereigns where he now possessed not a 
rood of land; holding the titles of Counts of <Je- 
noa for more than three centuries. She must 
know, that they claimed kindred with the illustri- 
ous Pepin, by whom' their jurisdiction was be- 
stowed; and that, although sunk to absolute po- 
verty in their solitary representative, remembrance 
of his family was still coupled, in the minds of 
n^en, with ideas of magnificence and power. 

Giovanni listened to the visionary transport of 
his friend with painful scepticism. The Marche- 
sa was not likely to be thus actuated by the mere 
shadows of precious things, when their realities 
might be offered to her daughter by more fortu- 
nate rivals. Yet such romance was possible; or 
rather it was possible that an excess of maternal 
fondness might induce her to sacrifice her own 
wish of an equal alliance for her daughter, to that 
daughter's peculiar happiness. 

Giovanni wished this might prove the case, but 
he ventured not to hope it; yet too tender for the 
severest oiSce of friendship, he contented himself 
with turning the projects of Cesario's love to- 
wards the interests of nis glory. 

After signalizing himself in the defence of hi^ 
country and the protection of Christendom, should 
this cherished friend be disappointed of the love- 
ly reward which now animated him, still there 
would remain for him the substantial possessions 
of an honourable reputation, revived fortunes, 
and the consciousness of high desert. 

|n Giovanni's estimation, the^e blessings, with 
friendship added, included aU that life had of de- 
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sirable and noble; and wKile he cbntemplated the 
possibility of disappointment to his friend's pas- 
sion, he believed mat such a catastrophe would 
eventually lead that ardent soul, as it had impell- 
ed his own, to fix upon great and imperishable ob- 
jects alone* 

Beatrice was yet personally unknown to Gio- 
vanni; for the latter found, much to occupy his 
time after his return home, and the former had 
little inclination to make the acquaintance of one 
whom she persisted in imagining disagreeable, 
because he had once been almost a monk, and^was,. 
even now, resolved not to marry. ' 

In truth, Beatrice generally felt pretty accu- 
rately upon most subjects without the trouble of 
reasoning: and, though quite unreflecting upon 
her own conduct, seemed to know by intuition 
that her lover's friend would scrutinize and con- 
demn what that dazzled lover admired* 

Giovanni- might detect her subtle game with 
the Marchesa; and if once he directed Cesario's 
eyes to the fact, she felt certain that her humilia- 
tion in her lover's opinion would be the immedi- 
ate consequence. 

Beatrice was yet too unpractised to have di- 
vined the baneful secret of making an excess of 
love her apology for every violation of dignity 
or morality: a secret, it is said, by which the lof- 
tiest manly character is bent to the most degrad- 
ing connexions. 

She knew that Cesario's censure would over- 
whelm her with shame; and she therefore studi- 
ously avoided the person whose discernment and 
austere principles threatened her little artifices, 
with destruction. 
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Under these impressions, Beatrice evadedGip- 
vanni's introduction; and she did this the more 
easily from his frequent absences. 

He was desirous of providing for the shelter 
and refreshment of the humbler order of travel- 
lers among the wild mOuntsdns leading into Lorn* 
bardy; ana for this purpose he promoted and su- 
perintended the erection of several small build- 
ings, where both rest and refreshment were to be 
furnished at his expense. 

Another occupation, equally benevolent in its 
object, but visionary in its hopes, withdrew him 
yet more' from society; stole him from his sleep, 
his food, his exercise, and rendering all things 
indifferent to him, excepting the company of Ce- 
sario. 

ITiis occupation was the study of the Genoese 
law; and the object he sought to gain was the re- 
versal of that sentence by which he possessed the 
estate of Adimari. 

Ere he embraced the profession of knighthood, 
Giovanni, in common with every other Genoese 
youA, had devoted much attention to legal stu- 
dies; it was the regular course in educating per- 
sons destined from their birth to contend for the 
highest offices in the republic. 

He now returned to these studies with a zest 
they had not before; fondly believing he should 
find some forgotten statute or precedent which 
might warrant him in agitating a new process, and 
iinsdly restore to Cesario the home of his ancestors. 

Surroimded by books and parchments, all speak- 
ing the same tasteless language, Giovanni was so 
often found by his friend, that the latter could 
not forbear rallying him on the sterile road his 
ambition hjid now chosen. Giovanni would only 
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smile, too happy in the consciousness of seeking^ 
Cesario's benefit, and not those civic honours of 
which he believed himself as yet unworthy; and 
for which, indeed, neither his habits nor inclina- 
tions fitted him. 

His track, could he now have chosen it, would 
have been the one his father had withdrawn him 
from: it would have been that of arms, pursued 
in the name and for the interests of religiom But 
as it was, with particular duties to fulfil, and pri- 
vate friendship to gratify,, he was content to con- 
sider the situation of an active citizen' as that for 
which Providence had ordained him; and to go 
on in it content and cheerful* 

Occupied as he was by his buildings and his ap- 
plication to law-books, Giovanni was too anxious 
to study the character of a woman on whom Ce-^ 
sario's peace depended, not to remark with con- 
siderable mortification that every arrangement for 
his visiting at the Palazzo Rosso was continually 
frustrated by her frivolous excuses. 

Far from guessing the real reaion— her awe of, 
and distaste to his character, — ^he ccmcluded she 
must be of a jealous disposition; and that even 
friendship was in her eyes a treachery to love. 

Sometimes this conjecture ma4e him uneasy at 
the effect of her influence over the heart she would 
rule so ej(ckiftively; but the aj>pr4hension lasted 
lM>t a moment: Gesario's speaking countenance, 
whatever eke it expressed of sadness or of joy 
unconnected with Giovanni, was still expressive 
of grateful, spontaneous, fraternal affection. 

Still, with Giovanni only, did he talk of his 
&ther and his boj^sh d^s: still, with him only, 
did he. give voice to the day-dreams of a youth- 
ful soul, animated by the emulation of every thing 
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noble, every thing praiseworthy; animated too by 
love. 

It is only when our hearts thus tiiink aloud in 
the presence of another, that we have found a 
friend; that noble abandonment is the pledge of 
mutual faith. 

Since their interchange of vows on the deck of 
the San Lorenzo, Cesario and Giovanni had open- 
ed to each other the himost recesses of their souls; 
they had led each other back frqm the fiill stream 
of dieir present friendship to its liidden sources. 

lii their mutual confessions, each found more 
to esteem in die character of the other: Cesario 
reproached his own proud prejudices, which had 
urged him so often to f epulse with bitterness the 
gentle natvu'e that apprc^ched him so amiably: 
and Giovanni taxed himself with injustice, because 
he had ntt divined what it cost Cesario to treat 
him with ferocity. 

Thus each saw more to prize in his friend, and 
more to repent of in himself; consequently, the 
wish of repairing injustice gave fresh energy to 
the impulse of inclination. 

It was no longer bitterness for Cesario to re- 
tread his father's «teps on tfie terrace at the Ma- 
rino, or to sit in the seat he used to love, under 
the old cedar; this beloved spot was indeed no 
longer his, but it Was the property of one who 
grieved over its possession; who reverenced every 
memorial of the sacred dead; and who, while 
apologizing for his unwilling detention of a place 
so dear, by degrees convinced Cesario that jus- 
tice attached it to the Cigala property. 

Cesario ceased, therefore, to consider the sub* 
ject with acrimony: it was only when he thojught 
nis father's life had fallen a sacrifice to this h^xd* 
V2 
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ly-enforced right, that he felt all his former pas- 
sions rekindle. 

At first, Giovanni pressed on him the occupa* 
tion of this endeared villa: but Cesario could not 
forget that it was the son of Paulo Cigala who 
would thus lend him what had once been his own, 
and he refused it with impetupsit}'^; the next in- 
stant he softened his refusal by. a look that spoke 
volumes; and by the promise of using the Ma- 
rino as if it were still his home* 

Giovanni pardoned him this imperfection of 
friendship; and serenely waiting the effects of 
time and increased confidence, forbore to hint ta 
lum what he longed to urge — an equal participa- 
tion in each other's fortunes. 

Giovanni could not resign his kindred's right 
to the Marino; nor would he abandon it to the 
possession of any one less anxious #han himself, 
to preserve it in its original beauty; but he ab- 
horred the thought of appropriating the liberal 
returns of this estate to the purposes of his own 
establishment: He therefore devoted them exclu- 
sively to acts of charity. 

Through the medium of the Redemption Friars, 
the rents of the Marino were employed in ran- 
soming Christian slaves. Many a hopeless cap- 
tive, who ]^d long languished under Uie tyranny 
of Algerine masters, was thus released fnmi toil 
and suffering, and restored to his home. 

Cesario accidentally discovered this merciful 
destination of wealth which was once his own; 
and loving Giovanni the better for the discovery, 
he no longer allowed himself to regret the .loss of 
a fortune which, instead of increasing the luxu- 
ries of one individual, bestowed blessings upon 
numbers. 
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Meanwhile, he continued to reside with the 
good Sjnidic and his wife; content to live with 
the utmost simplicity, and entering crowds only 
^t the Palazzos Doria and Rosso. 

His former associate, Marco Doria, had long 
since abandoned the falconer's cottage; and was 
again afloat upon the idle currents of vanity and 
dissipation* They met with the same cordiality 
as formerly, though their compahionship was 
somewhat injured by Cesario's nobler tie with 
Giovanni, and yet more, by a new whim of the 
Iris-humoured Marco. 

This absurd young man, as if in defiance of his 
own capricious character, had formally assumed 
the oiEce of cicesbeo to a lady then newly mar« 
ried: by this act he bound himself to servitude 
without relaxation or without recompense; for in 
that early age it was neither libertinism which 
sought, nor infidelity that rewarded this irksome 
engagement. It was simply the shadow of what 
had once had form and substance in the days of 
chivalry. 

During the period of the crusades, we read, 
that it was customary for each married wearer 
of the Cross, ere he embarked for the Holy Land, 
to leave his wife under tibe charge of some trusty 
friend, whose vigilant eye was to watch over the 
honour and affections of the lady; thus preserving 
for the absent warrior the treasure of domestic 
happiness. We may thence conclude that in pro* 
cess of time this chivalric institution softened into 
one less arduous; and the friend who would for- 
merly have been called on to become responsible 
for the virtue of the lady intrusted to his care, 
was only required to ?Rratch over^ier outward de- 
meanour in p.ublic oi^ private circles; to animate 
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her innocent pleasures, and protect her from ne- 
glect or insult. 

At what time diis harmless, nay kindly ap- 
pointment sunk into the odium it is now said to 
deserve, it is impossible to guess, and would be 
revolting to inquire: suffice it, the cicesbei were 
originally characters of the noblest class; after- 
wanis, of the most amiable; now, alas, too fre-^ 
quently of the basest. 

The person to whom Marco Doria had engaged 
himself was the Signosa Calva, a woman of ho- 
nour, but of more spirit than sense: well-inclined 
to enjoy all the privileges which her situation 
might give her over the time and attentions of an 
amiaing 3^ung man, and to laugh at the unwil- 
lingness with which she foresiaw he would very 
soon render them. 

Being the favourite cousin and companion of 
Beatrice Brignoletti, her own natural vivacity was 
often heightened into mischief bv her friend's 
wilder spirits: ai^d Marco Doria's patience or 
constancy was thus put to many a severe test. 

The very act of accepting Marco as her^cices- 
beo had been a scheme of mirth concerted be- 
tween Signora Calva, her bridegroom, land Bea- 
trice. They anticipated much entertainment from 
the zeal with which he would begin his new du- 
ties, and the loathing with which he would even- 
tually meet their perfcxrmance: their triumph was 
to consist in driving him to the desperate act of 
intreating for a release. 

The affair had already reached its second stage 
of wearisomeness to Marco Doria, when Cesario 
returned from sea; but whether Marco had con- 
ceived a suspicion of collusion amongst the par- 
ties, and was excited to disappoint their good- 
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humoured malice, or whether he really consider ed 
adherence to this engagement as a point of ho- 
nour, pr whether he simply endeavoured to prove 
that he could persevere when he chose to do so, 
is doubtful; but it is certain that he did perse- 
vere. 

In vain Signora Calva flew from town to coun- 
try, from carnival to fair, from hawking to ang- 
ling, from praying to dancing; in vain she varied 
her humour from gay to grave, from amiable to 
austere, from mild to vindictive: Marco Doria 
kept to his post; and, ever at her side, performed 
all the duties of a liege cicesbeo, with apparent 
satisfaction. 

The allied powers were nearly wearied out by 
this unforeseen dissimulation; and were busily 
plotting some ruse de guerre hy which to capture 
him at once, when one of their members, a pas- 
sive one indeed, was suddenly detached from the 
confederacy. — Cesario went on service. 

Advice was brcHight to Genoa, that a Barbary 
cruiser had made a descent upon the coast of Tus- 
cany during the night, carried off several of the 
inhabitants, and was now proceeding with her 
prey towards the Straits of St. Bonifacio. 

The horror of such events was never diminish- 
ed by their frequency; for as every village, and 
solitary mansion, along the shores of the Medi- 
terranesm and tl:^ Adriatic, had either suffered 
from the fear or the reality of such visitations, 
during the last twenty years; they shuddered, 
with more than pity, when they heard of those 
calamities befalling their neighbours. 

What indeed could exceed the horror, of 
men being suddenly snatched from the bosoms 
of their families; or what is worse, of seeing their 
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wives, children, and parents, plunged into the 
same misery with themselves? 

Neither sex, age, character^ nor condition, was 
spared by these ocean robbers. The great and 
the mean, the rich and the poor, were alike torn 
without remorse from their enjoyments and their 
ties; and carried into captivity. 

But a few years had elapsed, since their auda- 
cious enterprises were on the point of being crown- 
ed by the possession of the supreme pontiff him- 
self; and as this terrible incident was fresh in 
every mind, it rendered the images of the pirates 
as impious as formidable. 

No sooner did the rumour of their present de- 
scent reach Cesario, tfian, agitated by Compassion 
for the poor Tuscans, Excited by the hope of re- 
gaining them, and thus finding glory in the ser- 
vice of humanity, he ran to the prince of Melfi, 
and besought his interest with the Seigniory, for 
permission to follow the pirates. 

His earnestness, his former gallant conduct, 
the urgency of the occasion, and the strenuous 
recononendation of the admiral, prevailed on the 
doge and his counsellors. A galliot was then 
lying in the harbour, just returned from a short 
cruise, the captain of which was disabled by ill- 
ness. To the command of this vessel, Cesario 
was immediately appointed; and in less than four 
hours from the confirmation of the report, he was 
at sea. 

The pressing nature of this enterprise only al- 
lowed him to take a written farewell of Beatrice, 
and to leave a parting message at Giovanni^s 
door. 

That valued friend was gone for a few days to 
his house beyond Pietra Lavaserra; litde ima- 
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gining, that ere he should return, Cesario would 
be again seeking honour at the cannon's mouth, 
on the eventful ocean. 

It had been Giovanni's determination to share 
all future perils with the man to whom he had 
consecrated his friendship; what then was his 
mortification, to learn by the arrival of a servant, 
that Cesario's vessel had been long out of sight 
ere the man left Genoa; and that the galley he 
chased, was commanded by the desperate pirate 
DeUi Rais! 

Cesario, with all his bravery and talent, was 
yet but imperfectly versed in the subtler part of 
a profession, where skilful manoeuvre so often baf- 
fles the hardiest spirit. Delli Rais, educated by 
the formidable Dragut, was known to have im- 
bibed, not only the daring character of his mas- 
ter, but his keener genius for stratagem. He 
knew, too, every inch of coast from the mouth of 
the Nile to the Pillars of Hercules. 

With such an adversary, even Cesario's cour- 
age (and it was that of a lion) would be of no 
avail; unless assisted by the experience of prac- 
tised seamen and officers. Giovanni rationally 
concluded, that the prince of Melfi had foreseen 
and provided for this; and he strove, therefore, 
to confine his concern solely to the regret of not ' 
sharing danger and honour with the friend he 
loved. 

That regret was indeed deep and sincere; for 
his spirit panted for action; and his heart sunk at 
the prospect 6f a long chasm in their daily i^nter- 
course. 
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Musing over these things, during his return 
from a charitable errand, Giovanni stopped to ob- 
serve the effect of a moon-light upon dke broken 
side of a ruined chapel, which started from an 
Ilex wood overhanging his path. 

The silvery touches of that lovely light, beau- 
tifully contrasted with the deep verdure of the 
trees; and the fresh night air, just quivering their 
twinkling leaves, seemed, as it moaned round the 
deserted edifice, to utter the dirge of departed 
• time. 

Giovanni fixed his eyes up^on the shattered re- 
mainsof a cross, in the open area of the build- 
ing: it was nearly overgrown with wild vine. 
That emblem, so sacred m his estimation, and 
so degraded, changed his thoughts; and ceasing 
to admire the prospect of mountain, wood, and 
dell, he thought only of restoring the temple of 
the Saviour to its original order. 

Though the ruin was not on his domain, he 
was tolerably certain that.no one would obstruct 
him in the exectftion of so pious a work; and de^ 
lighting himself with the prospect of its comple- 
tion, he was proceeding, with his sword, to cut 
away the foul weeds chtspftt^pthe cross, when the 
shriek of a woman made him start forward, and 
look round for her that uttered it. 
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His astonishment was extreme, when he beheld 
a young creature in tihe dress of a novice, but 
without her veil, alone; and running towards him 
with the air of one distracted., 

" O, save me! sir," she cried; " you are a 
knight— protect me — ^hide me!" 

Misled by a badge of the order to which Gio- 
vanni formerly belonged, and which he still wore 
in pious memorial, the lady almost threijir herself 
into his arms, striving to cover her face with his 
mantle; t>iovanni flung it raund her, and bore 
her into the chapel. * 

He then seated himself by her, upon a frag- 
ment of stone; and as the pale moonbeam fell 
upon her, whitening the panting neck and round- 
ed cheek, from which terror had banished co- 
lour; as its tremulous light glittered on the tears 
in her eyes, he thought he had rarely seen any 
thing so lovely. 

His own mild eyes, full of tender concern, and 
his usuaUy composed complexion, heightened 
into lustre by surprise, were displayed to advan- 
tage by the same soft light. The novice evidently 
beheld them, and his superb figure, which the 
want of his mantle fully discovered, with won- 
dering admiration; for she gazed at him in si- 
ence, unconscious that he addressed her. 

" What am I to protect you from, madamP' 
ne asked respectfully, removing his supporting 
arm when he saw her recovering.—." Where may 
I conduct you? — ^by your dress"— He glanced at 
her white garments and ebon crucifix. 

The brightest and deepest blushes then over- 
spread the youthful face of the novice; she tum^. '^ 
away in some confusion, faintly repeating, in 4 
voice between weeping and smiling, ** This dress 
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is a disguise; I am not a religious—*! have been 
mistaken for one, fuid am pursued by the breth- 
ren of San Eugenio. O sir, if thejr discover who 
I am ^where, where will you hide me!" — 

More perplexed, and amazed than before, 
Giovanni's looks expressed extreme disturbance. 
*' I can conceal you here for a while, madam," 
he said: ^^ I have a sword, and will defend you, 
with my life, against every thing but the au- 
thority of the church." And as he spoke, he 
advanced to the entrance of the chapel. 

A mingled confusion of laughter, halloos, and 
expressions of alarm, was heard from that quar- 
ter of the wood whence the lady had issued; and 
Giovanni distinctly heard a boy's voice calling^ 
** Signora, Signora! there is nothing to fean" 

The sound was speedily followed by the ap- 
pearance of a motley group of men and women, 
in religious habits, whose laughing exclamaticms 
quickly brought the fictitious novice from her 
retreat. 

A hurry of embraces', congratulations, re- 
proaches, and interrogations, then followed, 
while Giovanni stood clasping his useless sword 
with the air of a man awaking from ar dream. 
All he could collect from the scene, was that one 
party had attempted to impose upon the other, 
and that the last had outwitted the first. 

*' Do I leave you in the hands you wish, ma- 
dam?" asked Giovanni, taking up his cloak which 
the lady hSid let fall, and preparing to depart 

" O you must not leave me, my protector/' 
she replied, ardently catching his arm: " I have 
not thanked you yet. — By what name must I ad- 
dress you? 
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' " Surely it is Signer Cigala!" said one of the 
company, coming forward, and discovering, un- 
der the cowl of a monk, the piquant countenance 
of Marco Doria. 

" Cigala! — the friend of Cesario!" repeated 
thelady with animation.—" Ah Signor! then you 
must not go." 

Giovanni looked at her while she spoke; and 
the moonlight now showed that lately-pale face, 
sparkling with colour and joy. He could not 
mistake that rayonante complexion which his 
friend had so often described: "The Signora 
Brignoletti!" he repeated, and respectfully kissed 
her extended hand. 

Her spirits, the distant place in which they 
met, and the childish trick which had caused 
their meeting, convinced Giovanni that Beatrice 
was yet ignorant of her lover's departure from 
Genoa; and at this thought he fixed his eyes on 
her with a look of tender commiseration. 

Beatrice was not very able in the knowledge 
of countenance, and she mistook that expression 
for one of pure adniiration. ^^ This is the man 
who foreswears the pdwer of beauty;" she said 
to herself; and, from that instant, she forgot he 
was also the friend of her lover. 

The Signora Calva's request, that Giovanni 
would return with theni to his casino, was se* 
conded with mueh cordiality by Marco Doria, 
and with more earnestness by Beatrice. Uneasily 
anxious to see her character closer, he yielded 
immediate consent; and the lively party proceed- 
ed down the mountain. 

During their walk homewards, and it was not 
a short one, the mystery of their disguises was 
explained to him: he learned that a trick ha4 
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been devised between Signora Calva and Bea- 
trice, by which they hoped to seduce Marco Do- 
ria from his duty to the former:— -a pretty page 
belonging to the latter was dressed in the habit 
of a novice, and instructed in a tale of parental 
tyranny, likely to enlist Marco's knight-errantry 
on her side: the boy's effeminate oeauty and 
well-taught flatteries, were expected to work 
upon his susceptibility, or vanity; , and as this 
pretended novice's task was to get him to elope 
with her from the pursuit of her relations, &c. it 
was hoped that Marco would fall into the snare, 
and thus leave the field to the conquerors of his 
constancy. Beatrice, in the character of a sister- 
novice, could not refuse herself the imprudent 
amusement of witnessing Marco's delusion* The 
scheme was admirably planned, they thought; for 
Marco accompanied the Signora Calva and her 
husband to their country-house, unconscious that 
Beatrice was concealed in it; and that the tender 
billet he received the next day, appointing an in- 
terview that night, was written by Tier pen. 

But unfortunately for the conspiring ladies, 
Signor Calva, with true esprit de cdrps^ felt re- 
luctant to cover one of his owii majestic, sex with 
shame and ridicule; so, counterplotting his wife 
and her friend, he concerted with Marco the 
merry revenge of allowing the two novices to re- 
pair, in all &e pomp of their vestal veils, to the 
appointed spot, and then to rush on them in the 
character of monks. 

The terror of public exposure and Spiritual 
censure, fully revenged Marco; for the poor page 
actu^y fainted away at the sight of such a crowd 
of ecclesiastics, (as Signor Calva had strengthen- 
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ed his party by servants,) and Beatrice flew, in 
terror, she knew not whither. 

Some reproaches, but more lively sallies, were 
mutually exchanged; after which, the tie between 
Marco and the family of Signor Calva was ami- 
cably dissolved, and the former left free to follow 
his own caprices. 

Meanwhile m^ny a courteous speech avid £u- 
phrosyne glance from Beatrice tried to soften the 
severity with which Giovanni felt inclined to con- 
sider her share in the transaction. He liked not 
the levity of a temper so eager for amusement; it 
seemed to him, that a heart occupied by one pow- 
erful sentiment, and that too clouded by appre- 
hension, should have np room for childish mirth. 

Ought any thing to delight, ought any thing to 
be sought with avidity imconnected with the ob- 
ject dearest in life? Giovanni remembered the 
days of love- with himself, and answered no. 

It was not that he doubted the sincerity of 
Beatrice's attachment: he quarrelled only with its 
nature. 'Twas such as might content a common 
mind, because to such it would fuDy reply: but 
how was it to satisfy such a heart as Cesario's? 

Where was that exclusive, concentrated ardour, 
that indifference to all, beyond duties and hon- 
ourable affections? Where was that deep tender- 
ness, almost amounting to melancholy; that exist- 
ence but in the presence, or in the praise of its 
object, which should have kept Beatrice from 
leaving Genoa and Cesario, merely to indulge a 
girlish caprice? In short, where was that vital 
glow of perfect sympathy, which would preserve 
their attachment, after youth and beauty was gone?- 

Giovanni often looked at his fair compianion, 
involuntarily looked at her, and sighed, as these 

M 2 
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liked not the subject, sung with such enthusiasm 
by a woman. 

Love, chaste, regulated love; devoted to one 
deserving object, is natural and honoiu'able in 
that tender sex, which Providence has destined 
to bless the home of man: but it Is as natural for 
woman to blush at the avowal of the sentiment, 
as to feel it; and she who can discourse on it with 
the least restraint, and the greatest energy, is 
precisely she with whom it is rarely but a gust 
of passion: — so true is it, that '' love bums the 
brightest in the purest breast." 

Giovanni made no audible remark upon the 
song of the fair Improvisatrice, though all around 
him were clamarous in its praise: he sat silent, 
disturbed and meditative, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground. 

Beatrice saw that she had agitated him; how, 
she guessed not: — ^very different were the feel- 
ings she vainly attributed to that spodess heart, 
from what really worked there. 

After a long and uneasy reverie, Giovanni 
rose, and said goodnight to the company, leaving 
Beatrice still in ignorance of Cesario's absence. 
He departed, carrying with him a painful doubt 
of her substantial worth. ^' The woman that has 
not modesty," he thought, ^Ms destitute of vir- 
tue's strongest out-work." 

That she was charming, bewitching, infatuar 
ting, he acknowledged; but it tc;a« witchery, she 
unccmsciously exerted; it was infatuation, she ex- 
cited; it was somiething^ which fled the glance of 
reason^ '^ 

Levity of disposition, indiscretion of conduct, 
and instability of taste, appeared to him visible 
in all her words and actions. It was a character. 
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innocent perhaps, but not principled; one that 
might have been moulded to good, by judicious 
restraint, and consistent example in childhood; 
but which, left to the accidents of rank, and her 
own humour, by feeble-minded relatives, was fast 
verging towards evil. 

Giovanni thou^ght it was possible to save this 
almost-interesting young creature from the moral 
alteration that threatened her; and thus reconciled 
to the sudden departure of Cesario, he resolved 
to devote the period of his absence to the endea- 
vour of rendering his mistress more worthy of 
him. 

Very different was the state of Beatrice's mind, 
at the same period: all there was delighted con- 
fusion. A multitude of indistinct images, as 
bright as fleeting, appeared to her successively; 
Now it was Giovanni, subdued by her charms; ' 
struggling between love and friendsdhip; while she 
nobly preserved her faith, and bestowed her hand 
on Cesario: then it was die same Giovanni, driven 
to distraction by her rigour; and, either roving 
among savage solitudes, a maniac for her sake, 
or dying in some distant ceU, a martyr to that love 
which not even the gloom of a cloister could ex- 
tinguish. 

Then the picture changed; and for a moment 
she fancied Cesario forgotten; and herself at the 
bridal altar with the once-famed Knight of St. 
John, whom every female eye must admire, and 
every female heart covet! 

Her heart beat quick at this imagination: and 
it was hard to say, whether its pulsation was more 
increased by pleasure or by self-ccmdemnation* 
But, accustomed to discard every unpleasing 
thought as it arose, Beatrice shifted the picture 
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and the feeling, hurrying from the uncertain fu- 
ture to the agreeable present. 

Again and again she compared the exterior of 
the two friends; and, as she did so, wondered that 
she had considered Cesario's as the perfection of 
manly beauty. 

It is true, his figure was agile and finely-turned; 

abounding in those svelte and light movements, 

which display grace and denote activity: it was 

' such as we imagine ip the messenger of the gods. 

But Giovanni might have passed for one of the 
gods themselves. His were the sublime propor- 
tions, atid sublimer grace of the matured Apollo: 
and if Cesario's countenance, interested by the 
incessant play of passions which appeared in its 
clouds and sunshine, expressing alternately the 
weakness, the struggles, and the hard-earned vic- 
tories of humanity; Giovamii's, elevated by that 
divine expression of serenity and greatness which 
rose above every other; and proclaimed die im- 
mortal. 

In short, Beatrice was struck by that singular 
mixture of the powerful and .the peaceful, the 
mild and the commancUng, which distinguished 
Giovanni from all his kind: and. perhaps, the 
proud thought of troubling that superb calm of 
countenance and of character, was the source of 
an inclinatios, which, she afterwards believed, 
sprung solely from admiration of this noble su- 
periority. 

Much of vanity, more of roving imagination, 
and suU more of habitual self-indulgence, had in 
less than three hours turned the current of her 
desires into a new channel; and perceiving nothing 
distinctly, because she would ^not look at any 
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thing steadily; she was now commencing a career 
of dishonoural^ inconstancy. 

In his road to Genoa the ensmn'g day, Giov^- 
ni called at the house of Signor Calva, to thank 
him for his hospitality of Ae foregoing evening, 
and to acquaint Signora Brignoletti of Cesario s* 
cruize. 

As he passed an orange-grove in the garden, 
he saw her alone, collecting its scattered blossoms: 
she dropt her fragant spoils through haste to meet 
him. 

Solicitude to please one, whose dignity awed 
her, new tempered her excessive vivacity; and 
Giovanni, after a short dialogue, began to think 
her character less volatile than her manner. 

He sat down by her, under one of the orange- 
trees, while asking her commnds for Genoa. 

" You may carry this flower from me to your 
friend, if you will," she said, blushing with pretty 
coquetry, and expecting him to look, at least, a 
desire of keeping it for himself. 

But Giovaxmi, not liking her manner, gravely 
put it by with his'hand^ answering; that he be- 
lieved his friend was now seeking a nobler reward 
on the ocean. 

A start, an exclamation, almost a shriek from 
Beatrice, whose conscience smote her for the re- 
veries of the past night, made Giovanni's air 
change from austerity to tenderness: he looked 
kindly on her while he explained the nature of Ce- 
sario's enterprise; and extolled, not merely his bra- 
very but his humanity in this voluntary cruise. 

, Beatrice wept with the impetuosity of a child: 
at every pause in her gust of grief, enumerating 
the dangers that menaced Cesario, and condemn- 
ing herself for this foolish visit to Signora Calva, 
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aince it had prevented her from receiving his per- 
haps last farewell! . 

Giovanni cdmforted her by every argument in 
his power; agreeably surprised by her excess of 
feeling, and little aware of its transitory nature. 

He strove, at the same time, to impress on her, 
as he always did on Cesario, that the blameless 
accomplishments of their wishes could only be ef- 
fected by the acquirement of that fame, and those 
distinctions (if not fortune), which Cesario must 
find in the path of danger; or be deemed both in- 
solent and mercenary, when he should sue for 
her hand. 

" I fear," he said, " that you must discipline 
your mind to endure a long probation of anxiety 
and frequent separation." 

" Oh, 'tis what he suffers!" she rashly exclaim- 
ed. " He loves mc so much, that I should be un- 
grateful, insensible, not to weep as I am now do- 
ing!" 

Giovanni averted his gentle eyes as she spoke; 
believing those broken sentences proceeded from 
maiden bashfulness. Unwilling to confess its own 
tenderness; but, at a very distant period, he re- 
called it as a proof that her's was a love of grati- 
titude, rather than of spontaneous preference; and 
in doing so, he made a second conclusion as erro- 
neous as the first. 

' When Signor Calva and his wife, on joining 
Beatrice in the grove, heard that Giovanni was 
going to Genoa for only a single day, they press- 
ed him with great earnestness to return to their 
casino, instead of to his own solitary house. Sig- 
nor Calva boasted his hawks and his wolf-dogs; 
and promised his guest all the glory of a hazar- 
dous chase. 
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Giovanni considered for a moment; he was not 
usually inclined to sudded intimacies; but as it 
was an object with him to read Beatrice tho- 
roughly, he thanked Signor Calva, and accepted 
the invitation. 

That prompt acceptance was another blow t^t 
the image bf Cesario in the heart of his unstably > 
mistress; and her eyes sparkled with joy: those 
very eyes which, but a few moments before, had 
streamed with tears! 

In truth, for the last night and day, and for 
some few. that followed, Beatrice's inclinations 
were a sort of chaos, that would have puzzled 
the steadiest observer to have guessed in what or- 
der it would at last settle. 

So many rapturous recollections and pangs of 
remorse, so much of lingering liking and fear of 
his despair, was attached to tibe idea of Cesario; 
and so much of novelty, and excited vanity, and 
ardour of pursuit, and personal admiration, be- 
longed to diat of Giovanni, that Beatrice herself 
was unable to decide what she felt, or what she 
desired, or what she meant to do. 

This was the moment in which she ought to 
have flown from the seductions of opportunity; 
and refused to her rising vanity, or wandering in- 
clination, the food of daily intercourse with their 
object; but, ever self-indulging, she staid at the 
casino: and, once from shore, the tide > was free 
to carry her where it would. 
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During Giovanni's residence of a fortnight in 
the same house with the Signora Brignoletti, he 
became more sensible to the witcheries as well as 
to the deficiencies of her character; and though, 
in their frequent conversations, his purely-bene- 
volent manner, and his earnest admonitions show- 
ed him imwarped by any treacherous inclination, 
Beatrice found enough to flatter her hopes in the 
single circimistance of his remaining a guest at 
the casino. 

To one so spoiled as Beatrice was, by every other 
person, there was something piquant in his re- 
proofs of her idleness^ or levity, or liberal display 
of talent; and having discovered that a look of 
penitence became her, she was never sparing of 
them, nor indeed of promises of amendment. 

Giovanni allowed this ingenuous spirit to be 
very charming; but his better judgment saw its 
worthlessness, as ^reformation seldom, followed 
confession. 

Beatrice was not yet practised enough for the 
artifice of overruling her own faulty habits, and 
stifling her own favourite opinions till hor point 
was gained: she could only look to the soul, with 
beautiful eyes all tears and brightness, and ask 
again, and again, in a voice tender as a child's, ic» 
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hear the catalogue of her errors, and wish she 
could be but half as wise and good as her mentor. 

Sometimes she broke forth in grateful acknow- 
ledgments of Giovanni's kind austerity, lament- 
ing that Cesario blindly indulged her follies; and 
then she always added, " but he loves me so 
much!" 

Giovanni soon began to observe, that she never 
added to this phrase any expression implying an 
equal attachment on her side. 

Never dreaming, however, that he was person- 
ally concerned in this, he yet felt certain that his 
friend's hopes were hollow, and that the bubble 
would sooner or later burst in his hand. 

This imagination was a distressing one; for Ce- 
sario s passion was, alas, too real; and his despair 
would be extreme. But Giovanni consoled him- 
self by believing that as succeeding events must 
unfold Beatrice s unsteady character, Cesario 
would, at la^t, be brought to consider the disap- 
pointment as a blessing. 

Some business having recalled Giovanni to Ge- 
noa, he took leave of the agreeable Signor Calva 
with many testimonies of good-will; and, as Bea- 
trice^ professed her intention of being in Genoa 
nearly as soon as himself, he promised to present 
himself at the Palazzo Rosso. 

Having reached the city, he was mounting the 
steps of his own portico, when he felt himself 
caught in the arms of some person behind. He 
turned round^-and m^t the beaming look of Cesa- 
rio. With what joy did he return his cordial pres- 
sure! 

" I have not been an hour on shore," exclaimed 
Cesario; " and am just come from reporting my 
fiucees^ to the Signiory.'^ 
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Success was, indeed, painted on Cesario's 
•otmtenance: its animated glow scarcely required 
the rapid narrative he gave by snatches as he en- 
tered the house with Giovanni. 

He had overtaken the Barbary vessel, boarded 
and captured her. The fight was fierce? and a 
Moorish sabre had nearly severed his left am* 
from his body; but a crowd of hapless women and 
children were praying to Heaven for his success 
and safety, and Heaven had heard* 

With his prize in tow, Cesario steered for the 
Tuscan village which the pkates. had plundered* 
What transport, to restore its captured inhabitants 
to their homes! What a moment to see wives 
throwing themselves into the arms of their hus- 
bands, children running to kiss the feet of their 
venerable parents, whom they had never expect- 
ed to see more on this side the grave* 

Cesario painted the scene^not by words, but by 
looks— by the profound emoti(Mi with which he 
uttered these few words: " We restored them 
all!'' Giovanni had known the same satisfaction,, 
and his memory completed the ^mfinished pic- 
ture. 

When his friend's feelings were a litde quieter, 
he spoke of Beatrice. At that name the heart of 
Cesario blazed forth afresh. Eager questions, 
passionate apostrophes, expressions of alternate 
surprise and delight, broke in repeatedly upon 
Giovanni's account of his introduction to her; 
and, as Giovanni uniformly answei^^d " Yes," to 
his thronging questions of, " Is she not lovely? 
is she not charming? is she not delightful? is she 
not all ingenuousness?" Cesario never observ^.d 
that his friend did not . follow, up tbese affirma- 
tions by any approving obswvations of his owa. 
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It was enough for his rapid fediings to know^ 
that his friend and his mistress were acquainted: 
after that, he fancied all the rest. 

Every thing now was bright in his onward 
path: he was rapidly winning hcmour and station 
4» society: fortune must follow: Beatrice loved 
him; her mother ceased to frown on him; Gi- 
ovimni was his friend; and his father's memory 
was honourably perpetuated by his country! 

" A little while, and I shall possess all the hap- 
piness that is now but promised me!" he said, in 
a transport of hope and gratitude: " Oh! Giovan- 
ni, how I wish ■■' »" he stopt. ** You wish me 
a mistress as fair and as kind as your own! Is not 
that what you would have said?*' asked hiis friend, 
smiling; ^* but my heart has not room for any 
thing besides my friend.^ 

"Beware!" exclaimed Cesario; "Love will 
have his revenge some day." 

" I won't defy him, but I do not fear him," 
was Giovanni's tranquil answer, as they shook 
hands after a long discourse, suid parted in the 
porch of his vestibule. 

Cesario chose the hour of matins, the next day, 
for his visit to the Palazzo Rosso. At riiat hour, 
he kiiew the Marchesa would be at her devotions. 

The suddenness of his appearance, his ardour, 
his wound, his fresli laurels, nay, even the con- 
fusion of her own conscience, gave a more touch- 
ing character to the Signor^'s reception than it 
would naturally have had. 

When he talked of Giovanni, she listened with 
attention, and replied with animation: but when 
he would have covered her fair hands with kisses, 
something of self-condemnation, and rather more 
of altered sensibility gave her an air of mod.estre- 
N 2 
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sistance, which Cesario had hitherto never allow- 
ed himself to miss, but which, once there, trans- 
ported him to rapture. 

He threw himself at her feet, pouring out a 
torrent of wishes and entreaties. It seemed to 
him, that he could no longer live without per- 
mission to declare to all the world that he lived 
but for her alone. Deluded by his frantic pas- 
sion, he besought Beatrice to let him avow their 
attachment to the Marcheaa, and beseech her to 
consent to their future union, whenever the for- 
tune of the war, or the liberality of his coimtry, 
should reward his enterprises with the means of 
honourable life. 

Beatrice was too well acquainted with her 
mother's sentiments, and too uncertain of her 
own, to yield assent to this proposal: not that she 
now dreaded the consequence of a refusal for 
herself, but she feared, that in Cesario's banish* 
ment from the Palazzo Rosso^ his friend would 
be included, and her yet half-formed projects upon 
Giovanni's affections be destroyed at once. 

Art is the offspring of fear and conscious un*- 
worthiness. Beatrice, without foregone purpose, 
instantly assumed an appearance of sympathy with 
her lover's ardour, only to persuade him not to 
risk, by a rash disclosure, the chance of her mo-^ 
ther's prohibition, and probable removal of her 
from his reach. 

She did not, it is true, advance many good ar- 
guments against frankness of conduct; but she 
said so many playful things; she hovered round 
him so like a caressing breeze; she looked in such 
a glow of love and youth arid earnestness, that 
Cesario yielded his integrity to the charm, and 
believed that he ought not to ask or wish for more. 
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After this meeting, he rarely went to the Pa- 
lazzo Rosso unaccompanied by Giovanni, whose 
silent observations upon Beatrice were daily be- 
coming less favourable to her. 

Cesario was of a temper slow to imagine wrong 
from persons dear to him; and he, therefore, saw 
in Beatrice's anxiety to please Giovanni, merely 
the conduct of one inclined to love every thing 
beloved by the object of her prime affection. 
* Rendered uncomfortable by her marked atten- 
tions to himself (which had a subtle something 
in them which distressed him, he knew not why,} 
Giovanni meanwhile seized an opportimity, which 
just then presented itself, of leaving Italy. This 
opportunity was afforded by a letter from the 
Chevalier de Fronsac's cousin, inviting Giovanni 
into Guienne, for the purpose of renewing their 
attempts of ascertaining die existence or d«ath 
of their separate relatives. 

Giovanni hoped some light might be struck put 
by personal communication; and he trusted that 
during his absence, if Beatrice's inconstancy were 
destined to pierce his friend's heart, it might find 
another hand than his to throw the dart with. 

Revolving how to leave some hint of his doubts 
for Cesario to recal hereafter, when his own ap- 
prehensions might require support from those of 
another, he went with his friend to a supper at 
Signor Calva's, the night before he was to com- 
mence his journey to France. 

Several other persons were added to the family 
party, among Inrhom were the Marchesa Brigno* 
letti and the Signora Beatrice. 

Cards, conversation, and music filled up the 
time. Beatrice did not assist at these amuse- 
ments; she was gay but by fits; and Cesario's ani- 
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mated attention to her alone, failed to drive away 
the cloud of thought or melancholy, which dark- 
ened her bright eyes. 

He observed this with silent delight; for he 
flattered himself that it arose from her apprehen- 
sion of his being ordered out 40 sea again, as a 
rumor in the morning had suggested* 

After supper, the younger part of the company 
went to enjoy the cool night-air, in one of those 
artificial gardens with which the (ienoese orna- 
ment the broad and fiat roofs of their houses. 

Flowering shrubs formed slight divisions be- 
tween the different sets into which their little so- 
ciety now broke. Beatrice stood, leaning her 
blooming cheek against the dark umbrage of some 
cypress-trees, evidently absorbed by unpleasant 
thoughts, while she was unconsciously tearing 
into fragments the flowery band which confined 
her luxuriant hair. 

Strong expression gives elevation to beauty; 
and for once, Cesario saw that face of almost in- 
fantine sportivcness assume the severer charm of 
painful thought. 

After calling Giovanni's notice to her interest- 
ing figure, he drew near; whispering his own and 
his friend's admiration. 

That whisper restored its wonted animation to 
the face of Beatrice: it was the first time she had 
been told' that Giovanni did admire her beauty; 
and her pulse beat jjoyously at the idea. She lis- 
tened to ner lover's raptures, as if she fancied he 
spoke^those of his friend also,^ and thus beguiling, 
and self-beguiled, she bent forward to his dis- 
course with an air of such perfect satisfaction, 
that Giovanni, who itt)W and then glanced at them- 
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from a distance, knew not what to think of her 
Proteus-like manners. 

Nearly persuaded that he did exact too much 
consistency from youth, he joined her and his 
friend. " Why have you not sung to-night?" he 
asked with an air of kind interest; " I can forgive 
your little caprices, when they do not rob us of a 
pleasure." 

Beatrice gave him one of her most brilliant 
smiles; not the less brilliant, because the eyes 
she darted round at him sparkled through tears^ 
*' I was out of spirits — thinking all sorts of dis- 
mal fancies." Sh^ replied in her most penetrating 
tone. 

" I will not chide yowfor that," returned Gio- 
vanni, playfully. " I have lectured you often^on 
a very opposite tendency." 

At that momem Cesario obeyed the call of the 
Signora Calva; and Beatrice was left by the side 
of Giovanni:-— he was about tb leave her, when 
she said precipitately, *' So you go to-morrow! I 
have been thinking of it all this evening. Ah, 
Signor Cigala, what shall I do without my mo- 
nitor?" ^ 

The touching accent in which this was said, 
and the agitated air by which it was accompanied, 
made Giovanni start; his pulse beat not so tem- 
perately as before; but withdrawing his eyes from 
her glow of beauty, he replied calmly, " I sus- 
pect, there are no better monitors than our own 
reflections, if we will but attend to them." 

« No— no!" repeated Beatrice, earnestly; "eve- 
ry thing right I have yet to learn. You have 
shown me the impropriety of many things I do, 
which I never dreamt were wrong; and which no 
one else has had the precious sincerity to tell me 
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were so.— O, if I could be always near you, I 
should never act foolishly,— How long shall you 
stay away?— Oh, do not stay long."-^She spoke 
with the innocent passionateness of a child, and 
she looked like an angel. 

Giovanni had to remind himself that she was 
neither a child nor an angel; and that as an en- 
gaged woman, having decorums and delicacies 
to observe, she was strangely indiscreet. Yet 
this anxiety for his return might indeed arise 
from a wish to become more reasonable; and as 
the friend of Cesario, she might, with perfect 
artlessness, believe herself privileged to speak to 
him with lively regard. He glanced anxiously 
on her, as he replied, ' 

** I shall stay just long enough, I suppose, to 
allow Adimari time to undo all my work. When 
he will tell you, that even your greatest faults are 
charms in his eyes, there can be no hope that my 
monkish admonitions will be either regarded or 
remembered." , 

Beatrice started, and trembled with the agita- 
tion of sudden hope. To her distempered fancy, 
those serious words seemed die di(;tates of jea- 
lous love. She forgot all reserve in that fancy; 
and solely intent upon the object of undeceiving 
him, if he could doubt her preference for him, 
she rashly exclaimed, 

" I am tired of admiration that I know I don^t 
deserve; and I shall think of nothing but your 
admonitions." 

Giovanni's deep disorder made her instantly 
sensible of her indiscretion, and his sentiments of 
it; and she blushed till her very temples throbbed 
visibly. 

Unable to raise her eyes, from which tears now 
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burst, she added, " You will never see me gay 
and thoughtless again. — I have mistaken grati- 
tude, for I know not what! — I have entangled 
myself in a net of trouble and folly; and,.I^must 
abide the consequence^— misery!" 

Giovanni, in extreme confusion, muttered 
something about always wishing her happiness 
and the consciousness of deserving it; and hastily 
left her side. 

He went, purposely, into the middle of a little 
circle, where Signor Calva was singing to his 
wife's lute; and appearing to listen, he stood, in 
reality, thinking over his strange conversation 
with Beatrice. 

In her last speech, it is true, she had not men-> 
tioned Cesario, but the impression on Giovanni's 
mind, was that she alluded to him. " This net of 
trouble and folly;" what could it mean, beside 
her engagement with him? " This misery that 
was to be the consequence;" what was it, unless 
the bitterness of marrying a man, she either ceas- 
ed to love, or had encouraged formerly from min- 
gled gratitude and childish levity? 

Giovanni had not a spark of vanity, but he 
was not mentally blind; and, unless he had been 
so, it would have been impossible for him to have 
put together her words, and looks, and tones of 
voice, without observing, that they made up a 
most startling whole of flattery to himself. 

Whether coquetry, or liking, was the source of 
this subtle wooing, it was equally pernicious to 
him, and injurious to Cesario; and he believed it 
his duty to speak more explicitly of her now to 
his friend, than he had intended to do while fluc- 
tuating between suspicion of her fickleness and 
reliance upon her candour. . *- * 
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Giovanni was to quit Genoa the next day; that 
nighty therefore, was his only opportunity: he 
must imbitter its sacred farewell by urging doubts 
that muat shock, perhaps irritate Cesario: that 
night, he must begin to put Cesario's friendship 
to the test by opposing it to his love: that night, 
he must leave a sting in the heart dearest to him, 
either by troubling Cesario's aflFection for him- 
self, or his devotedness to Beatrice! 

The necessity was imperious; and Giovanni, 
with a firm though grieved spirit, determined 
upon the act. 

He now joined the party of getftlemen who, 
with customary gallantry, preceded the Marche- 
sa's carriage, with their torch-bearers, to the Pa- 
lazzo Rosso; then separating from them, Gio- 
vanni accompanied Cesario home. 

On reaching the ^mdic's, they sat down to- 
gether in the single but large window of Cesario's 
apartment; there they conversed with " unlocked 
breasts." 

The window was open; but it looked only upon 
an extensive orchard, where every thing was so 
still, that even the ripe fig was heard as it fell 
from the loaded boughs upon the soft turf below: 
they were therefore feariesfs of listeners. 

They talked of Giovanni's intended journey; 
and, of ceurse^ of its purpose. Giovanni lament- 
ed his sister's uncertain fate, and early impru,- 
dence, ^ith unusual vehemence; striving, while 
he described the distress a clandestine marriage 
had t^aused in his family, to guard Cesario 
against the temptation of producing equal confu- 
sion in that of the Marchesa* 

*' And if you are made certain Aat your sister 
is no more; or, if none of your endeavours can 
discover her absolute fate; — ^what will you do?" * 
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^^ Return hither, and live a solitary life; but as 
happy a one, as freedom and friendship can 
make it." 

" Good Heaven! and you determine not to mar- 
ry?" excljumcd Cesario. 

^^ I make no such determination:" replied his 
friend, smiling; ^ but I have no wish to marry; 
and I think it is an event very unlikely to happen." 

*^ You think you shall not find a woman capable 
of making you happy?" asked Cesario. 

" I do indeed." 

" O, that I could fiii4 you another Beatrice!" 

Giovanni only smiled, and shook his head* 

Cesario considered him with surprise. " What! 
would not such love, and such beauty, as hers, 
content you?" 

^^ I am, in truth, not so soon satisfied as you 
are," said Giovanni, with apprehensive kindness. 

Again Cesario was a moment silent with sur- 
prise. ^* What is it that does not satisfy you in 
Beatrice? her affection forme? or her character?" 

" Her character, principally." 

** Good Heaven!" again repeated Cesario; " this 
is extraordinary! and what are your objections 
to her?" 

*^ Am I to speak truth and reason to a lover, 
and of th^ woman he loves?" asked Giovanni in- 
dulgently. " No, no, my dear Cesario, I doubt 
you would not suffer it." 

'' By our friendship, I demand it!" exclaimed 
Cesario, warming into earnestness and a little in- 
dignation. " What can you objeettjto inPeatrice?" 

" Dare I tell you? — ^her incessant'^Faste ^i time: 

the more pernicious fault, because she: -cottiniitB 

.it so amiably, and so charmingly, that sherwj;ht' 
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soon seduce the man that loved her into similar 
habits." 

Cesario could not easily comprehend the nature 
of this accusation; and he urged a more distinct 
'explanation of it* 

Giovanni then gently, but firmly, showed hifli 
how entirely the days of Beatrice were wasted in 
mere amusements, without reference to a single 
object, either beneficial to herself, or to others. 
Cesario jreluctantly confessed this, but added^ 
" she is so young."—" Well, then, I would not 
marry one so very young," replied Giovanni, 
somewhat playfully. 

Cesario pressed him further; and Giovanni was 
obliged to tonfess, that the unceasing brilliancy 
of Beatrice's spirits frightened him: he could ne- 
ver convince himself that such a constant glow of 
hilarity could be united with depth of feeling. — 
Then her caprice in dress, and favourites, and 
pleasures, made him fear, she might not be very 
steady in more serious things. 

In short, it was instability of character which 
appeared to him the secret of all her fascination 
and all her faults. 

Cesario's rising resentment was quelled by his 
friend's liberal confession of Beatrice's witchery; 
he therefore answered his different objections with 
kss heat than Giovanni had prepared himself to 
expect. 

Cesario admitted her agreeable caprice in tri- 
fles, her thoughtless squandering of time, her , 
buoyant resistance against every sorrow; but he 
attributed these to a different source from that on 
which Giovanni charged them. 

In her lover's opinion, her caprices were, sin- 
gly, pretty affectations assumed to amuse others; 
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her waste of time, the effect of innocence and in- 
experience, which had only to learn the severer 
duties of life, to practise them with earnestness: 
her cloudless gayety, the wish of diffusing happi* 
ness, joined to that vernal spirit of hope, which is 
woman's best attribute. 

" It may be so, my dear Cesario," said Gio- 
vanni, stifling a sigh; *' and I should rejoice to 
read my recantation to you;— when she is your 
wife." 

" And will that answer all these doubts?" ask- 
ed Cesario, thrilling at the idea. 

" Certainly," returned his friend; " time will 
then have proved her constancy; and, with her 
constancy, proved her depth of feeling; and, where 
there is deep feeling in an innocent breast, there 
is a principle that will redeem lost time, and re- 
pair error." 

Cesario embraced him: ^^ There spoke my kind 
Giovanni again; I scarcely knew his voice, when 
it uttered such harsh sentiments." 

Cesario's eyes were moistened with tenderness; 
Giovanni's were full of concern, and even greater 
tenderness. ^ 

*' A friend^s hardest office is sometimes that of 
speaking truth:" he said, grasping Cesario's agi- 
tated hand; " and you may believe I perform it 
unwillingly. But ought not one friend to warn 
another of a probable danger; ought he not to 
show him, how to avoid misery, and secure peace? 
I am suspicious of Beatrice's steadiness; you are 
not; and if she were to fail you, and the unforeseen 
shock deprive you of reason, what would become 
of me, when I should remember that my warn- 
ing might, at least, have prepared—" 
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** Kill me not now with this horrid image!" in- 
terrupted Cesario, starting from him, yet not in 
anger. *'' Giovanni, one misierable event has 
mixed poison with this noble heart's stream; which 
else had flowed all pure and healthy. You have 
been deceived; and you suspect all the sex! Is^is 
just— is this reasonable?" 

Giovanfti could have ssdd, he did not suspec- 
all the sex; that there were some he valued high- 
ly; and one, (his hapless sister,) whom he could 
still love most fondly; but he forbore to press 
further upon the feelings of Ceslffio; and, suflo- 
eating a sigh, he replied, " I may, be wrong; I 
hope, and wish I may* Yetlet me entreat you, 
for die dignity of your nature, for the sake of 
your future seciirity in an indissoluble engagement, 
dioi a little violence to this honourable romance of 
love; and imagine the possibility of Beatrice being 
less than perfect. Study her. closer; watch her 
coiiduct to others; see if she always satisfies you./ 
Reflect upon the many emotions in which you 
may find that she does not sympathize with any 
of your strong sensibilities, unconnected with her* 
self: then go back to your own heart, and ask it, 
if such a compassion, in weal ai^ wo, in youth 
and age, for time and for eternity, would leave it 
nothing to desire." 

Giovanni stopped. Cesario did not reply: his 
heart was full; and his eyes were on the pmnt of 
overflowing. He saw the spire of San Siro at a 
distance; and that object reminded him with what 
profound emotion he had led Beatrice to his fa- 
ther's monument there; and what a chill struck to 
kis soul, when he saw her cheek tearless. 

He was silent a long, long time: how many 
racking ideas were then torturing him! At length 
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throwing himself into a seat, he exclaimed in a 
voice of tender reproach, " Giovanni, what friend- 
ship is this?" and he concealed his face. 

" Judge what friendship," cried Giovanni in 
as penetrating a tone, '' when it gives me strength 
to risk even the loss of that affection I had such 
a conflict to gain!" 

Both were again silent; and perhaps both she4 
tears. Cesario first roused himself; and took Gio- 
vanni's hand: he pressed it affectionately. " You 
were born to subdue me — ^and I yield willingly 
to our stars. But urge not your power too far, my 
Giovanni; force me not to see, what I would 
rather not see — what I should never have looked 
at, had you not directed my eyes that way. 'Tis 
true, Beatrice wants general sensibility; but how 
lively and fervent is her attachment to me! Well, 
then, she can feel strongly. Perhaps that sensibi- 
lity, hitherto unexercised, will strengthen and ex- 
tend its sphere wit^ new habits of reflation. She 
that can love disinterestedly, is surely capable of 
other generous affections?" 

" Say steadily, my Cesario," said Giovanni. 

" And has she not been steady?" inquired the 
astonished lover. " Five months since, this pre- 
cious ring pledjpd her heart to mine; that heart, ^ 
sought by all the brave and noble throup:hout 
Italy." ^ 

" I will not pursue this painful subject," said 
GiovanQi, purposely avoiding a direct answer to 
his friend^s question. " If I have already grieved 
you deeply by my ov€r*aii:rious friendship, placf 
that offence among " the godly sins;" doiribt my 
judgment, suspect my prejudice, blame my mtcm- 
perate zeal; do any titling but think me wilfi^Uy 
unkindL" 

o2 • 
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** But what would you wish Beatrice to do, 
diat she does not do^ to testify her purpose to be 
mine," inquired the restless Cesario. " You know 
that I wovdd scorn to enter the Brignoletti family 
by a chmdestine path. I never urge her, there- 
fore, and she cannot offer^ to abandon her home 
for me. In two years, her mother's legal power 
over her expires; she may then give her hand 
and fortune, to whom she will* If I have not 
conquered something like fortune before that pe- 
riod, she will bestgnv herself upon a poor fellow, 
wortlynothing better than laurels; and will let 
him idiow the world, by a life of Roman simpli- 
city in Ws own person, that her wealth did not 
tempt him. Can ahe hasten that period? Does 
she encourage other loveraf Did she not, from 
our first a(|Ui|intance, evince the most marked 
aversion to Count Cagliari?-You cannot therefore 
think her a coquette?" 

" I do not,*' replied Giovanni gently. " I be- 
lieve her sincere; but I think her uncertain: and 
I have fancied her inclination for you less ani- 
mated than you described it formerly*" Cesario 
was on the point of vehemently rebutting this as- 
sertion, when some disagreeable recollections 
crossed him. He remembered, that she had sel- 
dom found opportunities of conversing with him ' 
alone of late^ and that once or twice, when he 
ha4 gathered a bouquet for her^ she had careless- 
ly left it on a garden-seat, or suffered it to Ml 
irom her breast unheeded. There was a time, 
when she had preserved even the fragment of a 
Jower, simply touched by hin>! He turned pale, 
and cast down his eyes. 

Giovanni read the disturbance of his mind in 
hi^* countenance; and assured, that his distress^r 
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ng task was fulfilled, sought to end the conver- 
sation. But Cesario either did not hear, or would 
not answer what he said on less interesting things; 
he remained looking gloomily on the ground, evi- . 
, dently revolving some newly conceived thought. 
^Abruptly raising )iis head, he said in a determin- 
ed Vbice— . 

^^ I xuiil be satisfied, and you shall be convinced. 
I will absent myself from the PalazaR) Rosso; 
and from every place, where there is a chance of 
meeting her; you shall see, Aat her love will 
break through common forms to learn the cause 
of this. Oh yes! her fond heart will rather afflict 
itself with the idea of some accident having be- 
fallen me, than suspect me of change." 

The gloom of Cesario's countenance melted 
away as he spoke, and Giovanni saw that reason 
was indeed no match for passion. ^^ If time and 
trial should prove her all I wish her to prove," 
he said, " will you pardon me for raising diese 
painful doubts? but, Cesario, could you see into 
my heart " 

** I should see all that earth has of goodness, 
kindness, and unheard of friendship!" interrupted 
Cesario, opening his arms to him, with his gene- 
rous soul in his eyes. 

Giovanni pressed him strongly against his 
breast, for a moment, with a brother's emotion; 
then releasing him, with a sigh, that would not be 
repressed, bade him farewell. 
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What were the meditations and occupations of 
Giovanni during his journey? 

Far from entertaining a feeling in unison with 
those of the light-minded Beatrice, he was solely- 
intent upon the best interests of his friend. 

This journey had a two-fold object; one was to 
visit the family of De Fronsac; the other to serve 
Cesario. 

Some years back, the late Signor Adimari had 
advanced a large sum of money to a young fid-, 
venturer, called Lanza, who was going to try his 
fortune in the newly discovered countries be- 
yond the Atlantic. 

Several vicissitudes had prevented this person 
from repaying the important loan, while he was 
abroad: but on returning to Europe, (his own 
moderate fortune augmented by the unexpected 
legacy of a rich partner's property,) during his 
voyage homeward he had spoken openly of his 
debt, and expressed his intention of gratefully re- 
paying it. 

Lanza unfortunately died on his passage, and 
his wealth went into the hands of a distant rela- 
tion. But as Signor Michaeli, hid heir, was a man , 
of respectable character, though no bond had ever 
been taken by the elder Adimari, it was possible 
that Michaeli might be induced to discharge the 
debt. 
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Accident having thrown Giovaimi into the so- 
ciety of a gentleman who had come passenger in 
the same vessel with Lanza, he learned these cir« 
cumstances, together with the name and residence 
of Signor Michaeli;. and it immediately struck 
him^ diat this gentleman's testimony, with that of 
one or two others (not difficult to find out,) would 
oblige Michaeli to ^dmit that such a sum of mo- 
ney was due to the heir of Signor Adimari, and 
consequently lead him to do an act of justice. 
The law, indeed, could not eiEtort it, but honour 
and generosity have their own code. 

Signor Michaeli was now at the head of a mer- 
cantile concern *at Marseilles: thither Giovanni 
meant to seek him, concealing the circumstance 
from his friend, lest he should either excite ex- 
pectations which might not be realized, or be stay- 
edby his scrupulous delicacy. 

An invitatic^. from the marquis de Blanche- 
fort, happily arriving at that period, afforded Gio- 
T^auni a pretext for a journey into France; yet 
hopeless of hearing any thing new of his sister, 
he first directed his steps to Marseilles. 

On reaching that citjr, Giovanni found, in 
Signor Michaeli, a man of habitual cauticsi and 
extreme prudence; and, for a while, the minute- 
ness of the latter's investigsttion, his numerous 
doubts, his cool balancmg between w^at was like- 
ly, and lAiat merely possible, made him abandpn 
sdl hope of success; but the event pvoved that 
Signor Michaeli scrutinized but to attain con« 
viction; and'ihat^ once satisfied of his kinsman's 
obligation to Stgn^r Adimart, he was ^^^ to re* 
pay the whole charge. *^ My relative's amirs are 
not setded," he said: ^^ I know not yet the extent 
of diose claiiiis upon his property whidi legal 
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fonns can compel us to satisfy: they of course 
would come in first; but as soon as I am able to 
balance the debts and the property, Signor Cigala 
shall hear from me. I do not doubt, however, 
Aat there will be enough and to spare. Your 
friend, in that case, may depend upon princtftit 
and interest." Giovanni disclaimed the latter in 
his friend's name. " It is his right," returned 
Michaeli calmly, " no gift: 'tis in the course of 
business; and there can be no obligation in the 
affair." 

Michaeli then took down the names of the per- 
sons to whom his kinsman had spoken of his in- 
tention to repay Signor Adimari;' and expressing^ 
an expectation of finding some memorandum of 
the business amongst the papers of the deceased, 
he bade his visiter good morning. 

Animated by this prospect of recovering what 
was now of such importance to Ceaario, Giovan"- 
ni *' went on his way rejoicing;" for he no longer 
dreaded, as formerly, repulse for every kindness; 
and though he hoped no satisfaction to himself 
from his visit to Sauveterre, he felt that, in mak- 
ing it, he should have completed his duty to his 
imprudent sister. 

Something like melancholy, however, did await 
him at Sauveterre. The Marquis de Blanche- 
fort (his brother-in-law's successor) had found 
.out a person who was at Ostia in the yllar 1564, 
and wiio perfectly remembered being casually on 
board a vessel in the harbour, when a French 
gentleman of the name of De Fronsac was set- 
ding with the captain for a passage to Venice for 
himself and family. 

This person knew that the vessel foundered at 
sea, shortly afterwards; so that it was now almost 
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certain that De Fronsac aiftl hi^ hapless wife had 
|>erished in her. 

Giovanni did not hear this dismal eonfirmation 
of his worst imaginations without sorrow; indeed, 
he paid a heavy tribute of tears, in secret, ^to the 
memory of this unfortunate sister. 

There is something more than commonly sad 
in death, when it comes unexpectedly, and arrests 
the young on the very threshold of life! When 
Madame De Fromac perished by this most mis- 
erable of deaths, she could hardly have reached 
her sixteenth year. So young, so beautiful, so 
amiable as she promised to be, Giovanni could 
have mourned long and deeply, had he not drawn 
arguments for resignation from the details of her 
husband's character, as communicated to him by 
the Marquis de Blanchefort. 

Handsome, engaging, skilled in painting and 
music, and highly susceptible of the charms of 
beauty, De Fronsac was unhappily but too much 
adapted to dazzle the imagination, if not win the 
affections of an inexperienced girl: but though 
free from turbulent passions or degrading vieWs, 
he was not of a character to increase domestic 
happiness* 

A restless disposition^ which made incessant 
change of place necessary to his very existence, 
disjointed the comforts of every individual con- 
nected with him, and by degrees wearied out 
their regard. 

Thus, in despite of his relations' remon- 
strances and friends' admonitions, he persisted 
to waste life in travelling, without purpose or 
benefit, insensible to the claims of a numerous 
tenantry, and carrying jnto responsible manhood 
the habits of unimpoTtssmt youth. 
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During one of hiS wandering acursions in 
the neighbourhood of Monaco, he saw the Sigi- 
nora Cigala at a convent, of which an aunt of his 
WHS superior. He had never been in the cusfom^ 
of foreseeing consequences; or, in fact, of caring 
for them. He found she wis going to niAny;1 
against her will, a person notoriouc^ disagreea- 
ble; smd he kne^ that if she married any other, 
her fath^ would disclaim her: but inclination 
was uncontrollable with De Fronsac; and he 
played so ably upon the two passions of hope 
and fear, in the artless breast of fourteen, that 
he persuaded her to elope with him. 

The imprudent couple received the nuptial be- 
nediction from a mercenary priest, not over curi- 
ous as to the propriety of their union; after 
which De Fronsac hastened, with a lover's pride, 
to disiplay his fair bride to his mother and kind- 
red. 

" I saw your sister at that time," said the Mar- 
quis de Blanchefort (as walking in the garden he 
gave Giovanni this relation;) " and I have never 
forgotten her — I shall never forget her! Not one 
of these flowers about us is hdf so lovely! she 
was so delicate, so fair, so young! — the first 
tender bloom of childhood was still on her cheek. 
How little did I think that beautiful form was 
destined to feed ' 

De Blanchefort stopped, and apologized for his 
indiscretion, when he saw the sudden paleness of 
Giovanni: the latter bowed his head, smiled 
kindly, but spoke not: a shudder passed over 
him— a momentary struggle was visible in all 
his features — it was but momentaryf— he recov- 
ered himself; and the Marquis then spoke of 
other things. 
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After this conversation, ^hen Giovanni could 
think ci his sister's fate with steftifiness, he 
scarcely wished her again in li£e: for, tied to a 
man of De Fronsac's unsettled temper, she must 
either have g^own imo unhiq[>piness with him,'by 
'^vainly endeavouring to exalt his existence into 
usefiuness, or her own character must hdve sunk 
to the same worthless habits of self-indulgence 
which distinguished his. 

Thus, Giovanni still adhered *to his original 
conviction, that aJl is for the best; and that if we 
wish to think so, we shall find that truth made 
manifest, even in this w(»'ld. 

The subject on which the Marquis de Blan- 
chefort wished for advice was about a change of 
property which he wished to make, but would 
not do, before he had asked the opinion of Ma* 
dame de Fronsac's brother. It was possible that 
Madame de Fronsac had borne a child (her 
pregnancy having been mentioned in one of the 
Chevalier's letters:) it was barely possible, there- 
fore, that this child might not have been the 
companion of their voyage, and might, at a fu- 
ture day, appear to clitim his estates. The Mar- 
quis, therefore, would not, without the sanction 
of that child'^ maternal uncle, stir a step in th^ 
business proposed. 

Giovanni speedily quieted his respectable scru- 
ples, promising to take all responsibility upon 
himself. After this he paid a visit to the old 
Madame de Fronsac, now dedicated to heaven 
in a convent of Ursulints; and, having thus com- 
pleted his business in France, he turned" his face 
once more towards Italy. 

VOL. I. p 
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A few days'subsequent to this departure from 
Sanveterre, havhig secured himself a night's 
skelter in an abbey on the confines of the pro- 
vince, Giovamii rambled out alone, to enjoy the 
stillness and freshness of evening. 

Where increase of population has since con- 
verted the wilds of nature into meadows and 
comfi^elds; there spread then, deep forests and 
Ic»iely morasses; and the towns which now glitter 
on the verdant shores of the Aveiron were then 
but scattered and distant' hamlets. 

it was the season of the vintage, and as Gio- 
vanni took his contemplative way occasionally 
through more frequented paAs than those of the . 
tflKDgled woods, he met partifcs of countiy people 
rekumi»g home to the neighbouring viHage. 
Their hats, garlanded with vine-branches, satA 
their baskets teeming with the grapes themselves, 
gave a short of Arcadian grace to their figures. 

Giovanni loitered at times to return a courte- 
ous answer to their frank offers of fruit; and to 
admire the sparkling looks and animated move- 
ments of the girl^, as they went on, coquetting 
and carolling with their sweethearts. 

TTie Betting-suti played on many a crimson 
cheek, which its hot ray embrowned with richer 
beauty; and many a bright dark eye, as it passed, 
darted a roguish glance at the handsome stranger* 
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The joyous groups, now advancing towards 
him, now disappearing among the thaikd cross- 
roads, gave life and interest to the charms of in- 
animate nature. 

Birds warbling tileir hymn of gladness fix>m * 
each suifounding copse, (where every leaf 
sparkled with rain-drops just scattered from a 
passing cloud;) the delightful smell of mingled 
fruits and blossoms and wild flowers, rising like 
the earth's incense to her Creator; the tight of 
that beauteous earth, and those splendid heavens, 
were to Giovanni's heart sg many calls to prayer 
and praise; and with devotional rsCptui^e he stood 
in that august temple, sil^tly worshippii^g the 
one Great Cause^ 

His secret transport over, with feelings soften- 
ed, not changed, he turned from the pvd>lic path, 
and, striking down a wooded declivity, entered a 
savage dell darkened by old cheanut->tree8, and 
echoing to the ru^h of a river. 

The brilliancy of sun-set blighting even diis 
dismal scditude gave a charm to that de^p mass 
of umbrage by which it was almost choked up; 
mdj iUuminating the river for an instant, as it 
appeared through a chasm in its steep bimks, dis* 
covered the cause of that sullen dm, which sound- 
ed in the ear of inspiration, like the accents of its 
troubled deity* 

Giovanni made his way leisurely through the 
rank bushes to the margin of the water; and, as he 
emerged, came suddenly upon a man sitting there 
alone. 

The man stirred not, for he heard not: his head 
was supported by both hands, resting on his knees, 
^d his eyes were fixed upon tb? swift tide. Gi- 
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ovanni paused to observe whether he was in dis- 
tress, or might be dangerous. 

He saw a figure scarcely human, scarcely pro- 
-portioned; a countenance livid, yet swollen; fea- 
tures, where disease, and dfeformity, and weari- 
ness of life were mixed with expresdons cd the 
most aiFecting and the most revolting kind. 

In the pale, deep-sunken eye was thirst of ven- 
geance, hatred, and fierce impatience, mixed with 
grief, and tenderness, and the sad consciousness 
of powerless will. Now and then the poor wretch 
muttered to himself, accompanying his mutterings 
by some v)61ent gesture of the hands or head; but 
still he moved not away; and Giovamii fancied 
that amidst low threatenings and curses, he c6uld 
distinguish lamentation and prayer. 

He di^w near him. His steps brushing the long 
danip grass, made the man start. At si^t of one 
beside him, he rose, and would have fled; but 
Giovanni gently seized his coarse^garment, and 
bade him stay. 

" You toiMh me!—- ^hat!-^! may be touched 
then!" exclaimed the maniac, or miserable, with a 
laugh which fxeze Giovanoi's blood, and made 
hith loose his hold. 

Tht^ released, the man broke from him; and 
running fast, but feebly, gained a broken ascent at 
a short distance: the next moment he vanished, 
as it were, into the ground. 

Giovanni stood to shake off the superstitious 
seizure of an instant; then, ashamed of his folly, 
hastened after the human spectre. 

The spot where it seemed to vanish was only 
one of those natural grottoes which are often found 
in the sides of hills, and are as often turned into 
habitations by shepherds and night-wanderers: 
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some wild cherry-bushes masked, without secur* 
ing the wide entrance* Stooping tanderits rocky 
porch, Giovaomi found himself in a mere i|M3un- 
tain hollow, containing no better useful furm^j|||^ 
.. liian a bed of heath, and no other inhabitant tnaHk 
the creimire he4iad followed. ^ 

At the extremity, however, the chalky side of ^ 
the hollow was scooped into a sort of altar, on 
which stood a wooden crucifix rudely carved: a 
circle of some prickly briar surmounted it. 

This feithfiil imitation of the crown of thorns, 
and the feelings it indicated, redeemed, in Gi^ 
OAranuVs es^ma^n, the gaudy heap of coloured 
'gtM« smd spsrs aad peacock feathers which fiu:- 
nisbed a ganutore for ibis humble shrine: he saw 
in the latter only diat ehUdi^h love of glitter 
which is common to afl ignorant persons; while in 
the former he read die sentimexit of a devout spi- 
rit. The presence of the sacred symbol guaran- 
leed his personal safe^; and at the same time re* 
mmded him that even die miserable inject by his 
side, was his bvodier in faith. Silently crossing 
himself, he approached the forester. 

** What do you want here?" aaked the latter, in 
a sullen tone, averting eyes inflamed with weep- 
ing. 

" A shelter— rest for a while, if you wiU give 
them me," returned Giovanni, hoping to detain 
the miserable, by this demand on his hospitali^. 

^^ Take diem, then," answered the m^d, going 
out of the grotto. He then seated himself at a dis- 
tance, in his former attitude of stem wretched- 
ness. 

Giovanm agahi followed. Witlfout apT^rcaching 
too close, and, regarding him kindly he said| 
p 2 ' 
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^^ Something affects you, my poor Mend; may a 
stranger offer^ou help?" 

The man neither stirred nor answered. Gi- 
gf^vanni repeated hn questions in a soothing voice, 
' adding some expressions still more soothing* X^' 
solitary then raised his head, lodked wlMly,|>ii 
ously, as if discrediting the sense that wouid have 
persuaded him he heard the voice of benevolence: 
then exclaiming, ^^ Auguste!" burst into a terrify- 
ing passion of tears. 

Giovanni now saw grief in its stormiest charac- 
ter; for it was grief, evidently combined with 
rage and impotent desire of vengeance. The un- 
happy man dashed himself against the ground, 
tearing up the grass as he lay there, struggling 
between cries and imprecations. 

^^ Alas, poor fellow!" said Giovanni, drawing 
close to him, as he saw his violence exhausting 
him; " you are, doubtless, in extreme sorrow; 
and it seems that you huve no one to comfort 
you: where is your home? — ^let me lead you to it." 

** That is my home," replied the solitary, point- 
ing to the mountain-hollow. 

*' And what are you, then?" 

*' A Cahet." The man pronounced* that igno- 
minious name with a mixture of shame and de- 
fiance. 

Giovanni was far beyond the character of the 
times he lived in; and he shrunk notirom a term 
which stigmatized the unhappy wretch before him 
as one of an accursed and avoided race. 

" What, then?" he said; " you are a man — all 
men are brethren: you seem a christians-christians 
are more than brethren. Come, then; tell me your 
distresses freely, and let me see if I can relieve 
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O spark of the divine essence, s^ of man! 
prime source of grace and beauty! how^SttlX thou 
triumph at this moment over all that disease ' 
of squalid, and deformity, of revolting! '. 
^ Cahet's livid and ^^oomy face shone with lightj 
f tears (no longer withering tears) poured in abun- 
dance down his cheeks: he ran, he sprang, he 
cast himself at the feet of Giovanni; he siezed 
his garments, rather devouring than kissing them, 
as he cried in broken accents, ^^ O, do I indeed 
hear words of kindness again!" 

Giovanni raised him; and, regarding him with 
an expression of the most benevolent phy^ he said, 
" Let us re-enter your cave. No one will dis- 
turb'us there— -and you shall tell me what I can 
do to help you." 

" No onecan help me now! — Auguste is dead!" 
exclaimed the Cahet, and fresh tears rained from 
his hollow eyes. 

^^ Then you shall talk to me of this Auguste," 
replied Giovanni, gently urging him forward; if 
you have no one else to lament him with, I will 
grieve with you." 

Again the Cahet grasped the hem of Giovanni's 
cloak, and glued his lips to it. 

They entered the mountain-hollow together* 
When they had severally seated themselves, Gi- 
ovanni considered the poor object before him 
with greater attention and with the liveliest in- 
terest. 

In him he saw, for the first time, one of that 
mysterious race whom some unknown calami^ 
has scattered throughout France, and degraded 
from their rank and rights of men: a race which 
were numerous in the first and middle ages: but 
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of whtchrfWily a miserable remnant now remains 
to pei^tuate the injustice of former centuries* 

^^Tiis proscribed race, known under various 
opprobrious tides in different provinces, have 
been alternatively supposed the descendants 0^ 
the conquered Alans, of the Saraeetts, c^ 
Visigotlui: nay, some writers have tried to find 
the origin of their disgrace in hereditary leprosy^. 
In ^at chaos of nations and events wMch ren- 
ders the history of the first ages but a wilderness 
of imaginations, nothing satisfactory can be dis- 
covered respec^g their ori^n. We see only 
. ;dte frightful facts (rf their being sold and tran^- 
''jfeired as slaves with the land on which they 
dwelt; of intermiiiture with them being consider- 
ed an act of iniquity; of their banishment froih 
the rights of sepulture and sacrament; of their 
being sdlowed only the exercise of those employ- 
ments which would keep them aloOf fVom towns, 
and dthcr society than their own. 

Marked with disease, (perhaps the conseq^noe 
of scanty food, hopeless toil, and continued iftter- 
mixture with their own cast,) this unhappy race 
form, even now, as distinct a people, hut, l^ank 
God, a far less numerous people, than the gipseys. 
But bound to the soil on which they are born; 
not free, like them, to rove at will; they are doom- 
ed to endure the same injuries from the sante 
oppressors, in age as m youth; and thus they ac- 
quire habits of unresisting endurance. 

Objects of horror and aversion to every other 
class of men, even two centuries back, they couM 
not question the justice of ^leir fate; because they 
were then as ignorant of its cause in remote anti- 
quity, as tiiey were who oppressed them: still 
they feit its weight, groaned, and submitted. 
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Giovanni had often pondered over the possi- 
ble source of this furious antipathy, which still 
remained in- all its strength, when every traCe M 
what might explain (for nothing could justify it), ^ 
was swept from record and tradition. Rejecting 
every other opinion, he believed, with some acute 
writers, that in the heresy of the Arian Visigoths 
lay the solution of the difficulty. Once tainted 
with that abhorred schism, the whole race would 
be pronounced excommunicate, and shunned ac- 
cordingly. 

This hypothesis certainly wanted completeness; 
as it did not account for the gradual change which 
must afterwards have taken place in their creed; 
the Cahets professing pure Catholicism: -— and 
bow was that change to have been effected, see- 
ing they were denied not only intermixture by 
marriage with more orthodox Christians, but re- 
fused admittance ifito their society? 

Giovanni, however, passed lightly over the ob- 
jection; willing to gild a wretched and despised 
race, with the long-set glories of the warlike 
Goths* 

He now contemplated, as he thoueht, one of 
their descendants in the person of a timid slave; 
and, marvelling at those great reverses of fortune, 
which distinguish nations as much as individuals, 
he drew from his pallid companion the little his- 
tory of his life. 

It was a life of uniform dreariness; with much 
in it to corrode the sufferer's heart, but little to 
mark a narrative. 

Rodolphe was the last individual of the only 
Cahet family which had for many years remain- 
ed on the estate of D'Armond; he had lived, 
therefore, in peculiar and joyless solitude from 
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childhood \o manhood. Dwelling alone, shunned 
by every other human being, he followed his mo- 
^fjnotonous task of wood-cutting, duringthe summer; 
and in winter shut himself up from the wolves 
and the snows in a moimtain-hoveL 

On Saints-days he stole into some,aeightx)ur* 
ing church at a side-entrance set apart for his 
lu^appy cast; and there, while he listened to the 
awful service, feured to join his prayer or his 
prsdse, with .any of the crowd that shuddered if 
his garments did but touch them in passing. 

He now described his return froxn those pious 
exercises with a pathetic force which pierced Gi- 
ovanni's heart* The mysterious horror with 
which he considered himself; the trembling awe 
with which he regsu^ed all that multitude of per- 
sons so different from him in appearance and in 
destiny; and that continued sensation of miaeiry, 
which he painted as hsvving supplied tn him the 
place of thought; — «ll these were so many af- 
fecting proofs,^ h(>w easy it is to crush the human 
spirit under a load of injustice and siqperstition* 

Education had not taught Rodolphe to reflect; 
nature, however, made him feel.-— He questioned 
not the justice of whatever laws condemned him, 
in common with o|:her Cahets^ t^ ignominy and 
wretchedness; but submitting to his fate, as to 
necessity, he never knew complaint, till he had 
enjoyed and lost comfort. 

An accidetntal circumstance had first caused a 
glimmering light to shine on his mental gloom. 

While cutting wood in the dell one autumnal 
day, a boy six years old, who had strayed from 
his ifoster-mother's cottage, came, to play there. 
Pleased with the child's beauty and gayety, the 
^poor Cahet suspended his labour to watch him 
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sporting among the rushes* WhH^^tllunbering 
after a butterfly, the boy fell iato the river 
rvm. below— Rodolphe jumped in after him, sei2-' 
ed, and saved him. 

' Saving borne him in his arms to the hamlet 
from which he had strayed, though Anguste's 
nurse received him as if from the hands of a de- 
mon, Rodolphe afterwards haunted the spot every 
morning and evening, till he saw the little prat- 
tler again. Gratitude on the one side, and on 
the otfier Ae love of that we have served, were 
too powerful for restraint: Rodolphe could imi- 
tate every bird in the forestj and he gathered 
berries and blossoms, and laid them where. Au- 
guste found them. Thus administering to the 
gentle child's pleastires, his image could not be 
eoupled itrhis mind with ideas of dread anddis-' 
gust. 

When, at last, the furious pr^udices of the 
villagers drove Rodolphe from their door, Au- ■ 
guste learned to steal away alone to the wood- 
cutter's cave, and then his pretty arts beguiled 
the moments, and ^^ made a sim-shine in that 
shady place." 

This intercourse continued without intermis- 
sion for two years, during which time, the child 
became the man's mstructor; and having taught 
him to feel, he soon taught him to think. Ro- 
dolphe well remembered the change that was 
wrought in him. 

** Before I knew Auguste," he said, " I used 
to sit here alone, day after day— dark winter- 
days, long winter-nights-— doing nothing but feed- 
ing my fire with fallen wood. Once I used to 
think about my family that were dead — ^but that 
was just after they died: years passed, and I for- 
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got to ^Hpliitf^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ as if I lived 

/jj^my ^Fave7^»Sgmething thick, and dark, and 
■avy, was 2ilw9f» before my eyes— or in my 
breast-- or here in my hm^ — I don't know where 
it was-r-what it was— for I thought of no one 
that had ever lived; nor of any thing that had ever' 
been. — O, those were horrid days!" 
The pallid face of the Cahet took a more dead- 
ly hue as he spoke. After a suffocating pause 
( he resumed: 

*'^ Auguste changed all that* From the mo- 
ment I had him first in my arms, I felt that every 
thing was altered: for even then, he put his soft, 
red cheek against mine;— -he breathed gently cm 
my lips, because they .were livid ' blue, and he 
thought I must be cold — ^and he promised to love 
me dearly all his life — ^he did not know I was a 
. ' Cahet! Ah well! he knew it afterwards; but he 
loved me still; and no one could keep him from. 
, me. He would come to me in the woods, and 
sing me pretty songs, and tell me pretty tales, and 
stick flowers in my hair, and stroke my rough 
hands with his delicate ones. O Auguste! Au- 
guste! never wilt thou nestle in my breast again! 
never shall I feel thy sweet breathing more! ne- 
ver! never!" 

The Cahet now sobbed aloud; and his voice, 
quite subdued by grief, was no longer audible. 

" You lament a child thus?" repeated Giovan- 
ni, his own eyes dim with oppressive s}rmpathy. 
The Cahet bowed his head in es:pressive silence, 
at length resuming, he said,— 

" Auguste was a little child, when first we met; 
but he grew so tall, and so sensible, in two years! ~ 
He could read, and make letters upon vellum, 
like a book; and he taught me to read; he used 
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to Steal his books out, and help ine*%o readLthem: 
80 after that, I never felt dark and heavy fet 
cave; for I could sit by my fire and repeat the: 
word for word; and tbMl: over all my pretty Au- 
guste had said or done. — O how I was happy! 
^9bd he taught me that word — I had never heard 
it, till he said it to me." 

" Nor ever felt it!'' said Giovanni, inwardly 
sighing at the thought. 

" But a Cahet is not bom to be happy," re- 
sunned Rodolphe: ^^ Auguste fell sick, and I did 
not know it. I watched for him in the woods, 
by the river, in all the pathways; I ventured to go 
near his nurse's house; still I saw him not. At 
last she told me that he was taken home to his 
father's in the town, and that he was dying. Did 
I not run there? Did I not beg them, on my knees, 
to let me see him only once again? If they would 
have told him— if they would have brought me 
but a message from him! At last they told me he 
was dead; they drove me away with stones and 
frightful words; they cursed me for loving Au- 
guste; they said his death was a judgment, be- 
cause he had loved me; they told me his innocent 
soul would suffer for my sake, and they mocked 
my agony." 

A ghasdy smile gleamed over the features 
of the Cahet, and his lips moved wildly for a 
while, though not articulately. At length he 
smote his breast, and with a thrilling cry ex- 
claimed, 

" O! if thii arm had power!— if I might ease 
the dreadful pain that's gnawing here! The pangs 
of thirst, of hunger, of dreary loneliness, are not 
half so strong. Might I be revenged!" 

VOL.i. €t 
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Rodo]|A0^rembled with the hideous passions 

ititow engmsed him: rage and hatred glared 

his fixed eye; he shook his clenched hand, as 
' if threatening some lufteen object, while a hor- 
rid groan convulsed his bosom. 

At first Giovanni soothed him; then proceeds 
to explain the sinfulness of revenge, and the love- 
liness of returning evil with good. 

He reminded Rodolphe that those persons who 
were most cruel to him, were related to the object 
he loved so dearly, therefore should be consider- 
ed sacred on that account; that perhaps their in- 
jurious treatment was rather .the effect of a grief 
more ungovernable than his own, and that aggra- 
vated by superstition, rather than the result of de- 
liberate cruelty. 

He then urged him to reflect that, according to 
the religion they both professed, he would more 
surely and worthily manifest his fondness for Au- 
guste, by joining in the custDmary prayers for his 
soul, than by committing acts of violence upon 
his kindred. 

As he enforced this, Giovanni laid aside his 
hat and cloak, inviting Rodolphe/to assist him in 
repeating the ofiices for the dead* 

Kneeling down before the cross on the rude 
and almost grotesque altar, he recited in a solemn 
voice, the service to which he invited the Cahet. 
The unfortunate then sunk in silence beside him: 
by degrees his countenance lost its wildness, 
his movements their convulsive quickness, and 
his fast streaming tesiR announced the melting of 
his heart. 

Never did Giovanni pray more fervently. In 
the august chapel of the Knights of St. John, sur- 
rounded by a multitude of kindred spirits, and by 
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all the pomp and circumstance -ei' cert^monial 
worship, he had felt his soul transpoited whh hoi] 
rapture: in the church of the Annonciata, 
ring the masses that w6re said over his fathe: ^ 
body, he had felt that soul awe-struck, and anx- 
ious and earnest in his addresses to the Judge of 
men and angels; but never had he felt in such im- 
mediate communion with his Creator as now, 
when lifting up his heart and voice to him, in a 
lonely desert, by the side of a forlorn and sorrow- 
ful slave. 

Their devotions ended, Giovanni and Rodolphe 
arose: the latter was still bathed in tears, increas- 
ing tears; but they distilled in kindly showers, as 
if they relieved his heart of all that weighed upon 
its better purposes. 

Frequently he caught Giovanni's hand, kissed 
it, and held it against his heaving side; whUe Gio- 
vanni, with the gracious look of a heavenly mes- 
senger, continued to fortify him in patient sub- 
mission, and to describe that ineffable bliss which 
must be the portion of a soul unspotted by the 
world. 

His arguments had less effect than his descrip- 
tion of Auguste's beatitudes sd little power has 
reason over sensibility, strongly roused; and so 
necessary is it to combat one passion by another. 

In conformity with the precepts of their reli* 
gion, Giovanni taught him, that there yet remain- 
ed a means by which he could testify his love to 
the innocent child, now no more; and in teaching 
him this,* he opened to him the source of enjoy- 
ment, and he animated him into action. * 

Even that innocent soul would not, he said, be 
deemed free from the. imputed guilt of our first 
father; and for it, therefore, the mass might be 
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perforraitfj IHid the secret prayer offered, with 
Unwirit eifect. 

Thus soothed, thus led to stem his own faulty 
impulses for the sake of the soul he lamented, Ro- 
dolphe, for the first time in his life, made sm W- 
fort which had self-control for its object. Oli, 
sorrow, what a teacher art thou! 

Giovanni marked, and commended his strug- 
gles; and, promising to see him ere he departed 
the next day, bade him a kindly farewell. 

As he slowly took his way homewards to the 
convent where he was to sleep, the past scene en- 
grossed all his faculties; nothmg outward, indeed, 
Eressed upon his attention: for, as if respecting 
is meditations, nature had veiled herself in a 
mist; and, a^he passed along, the meadows and 
vaUejrs, covered with its white billows, presented 
no object to call forth admiration. 

Giovanni recollected the ray groups he had 
met in those paths, not three hours « before; and, 
contrasting them with the wretched wood-cutter, 
he sighed over their disproportionate destinies. 
. Connected with that poor wretch's image, the 
happiness of these people appeared mpnstrous; it 
seemed the hilarity of heartless selfishness: for 
were not these the villagers who drove the Cahet 
from their doors, and would have excluded him, 
if possible, from their churches? 

** But why do I condemn them?'' he asked; 
^ the blame falls on their instructors:" and he 
fixed his eyes on that quarter where the towers 
of the abbey rose, like an aerial edifice, above 
the floating mists. 

Giovanni felt the religious enthusiasm of his 
times without their prejudices, and his heart 
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ached while rememberiog all that he had heard 
and read of priestly anathema against thia imfgr 
tunate race, *" 

Who in this province but himself^ would ha^ 
entered a Cahet's httt, pressed his hand, dried 
fis'tears, comforted, prayed with him? 

As he asked himself this qustion, he thanked 
Heaven that he had been bom in a country where 
none of these wretched beings existed^ and where 
the blind habit of hatred to them, had not deaf- 
ened even superior minds to the pleadings of hu- 
manity and reason! 

He saw in a Cahet, one of the same species 

with himself; one whom he was led by natural 

instinct to pity; and whom he was bound to sllc- 

, cour by the vows he had taken when dedicating 

himself to the service of Heaven and of mankind. 

Obliged by the rules of his order to attend 
the sick, and wash the feet of the poor, Giovanni 
felt no degradation, when he knelt %\^ith the half- 
savage wood-cutter before his rude altar; and^ 
habituated to consider himself still bound to as- 
sist all his distressed fellow- creatures, he was 
not sensible to any self-applause, when resolving 
not to quit Guienne till he should ameliorate or 
wholly change this forlorn one's loti 

In this frame of mind, he reached the abbey; 
sought and obtained information of the Count 
d'Armand, on whose estate Rodolphe was bom* 

The next day J Giovanni went to wait on him* 

Whether his arguments, his persuasions, his 
gold, or his winning manner, had most weight 
with a spendthrift courtier, I leave courtiers to 
determine; suffice it, that whcai he tbdkthe river- 

Eath, he carried with him the exultitfg power of 
estowing freedoBd. 

i|3 
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The day w as advanced, and the poor Cahet 
w^s gone to his alloted task in the forest, Gio- 
1 found hiill there, repeating the ineffectual 
blows of his hatchet at long intervals, with an 
arm nearly enfeebled. 

He had been wandering, at day-break, mttSA 
the house that contained the corpse of Auguste; 
and had collected there son^ with'ered flowers 
as they were thrown from the windows of the 
mournful chamber. . He did not err when he 
fondly fancied they had strewn the body of his 
youthful friend. 

During the progress of his labour, these disni^ 
flowers were onl]^ taken fromhia breast, to press 
with his lips, and water with tears* He display- 
ed them to Giovanni, telling him their history. 

Giovanni took them in his hand, considered 
them with respect and tenderness, said some 
soothing words; and thus lightened the grief of 
Rodolphe by appearing to share it. 

In the desolation of this poor outcast, and in 
the stormy excess of his sorrow, there seemed a 
resemblsHice with the situation and feelings of 
Cesario Adimari; such, at least, as they were, 
when Giovanni first saw him in the Palazzo 
Publico. X 

The comparison did but strengthen his interest 
in thfe person before him. And believing he saw 
in his violence of feeling, one of those strong 
characters, on whom nature bestows an extraor- 
dinary capacity foi" happiness and virtue, he flat^- 
tered himself with tl^e hope of hereafter building 
him up in both, by judicious instruction. 

His mild sympathy had already soothed his 
companion into details of his little favourite's 
spoitiveness and affection; when the deep toll of 
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a belL^n heard over the wood -tops: at that 
soun^'^ie <iahet started up, ijfttcrecnllU|ierciog^ 
cry, and fell upon the ground, like one olptiylid 
of sense, * 

Giovanni divined Ae cause of this new agony. 
«AeyQl}tless, that bell announced the interment of 
Auguste. Some pitying drops fell from his 
cheek upon the livid face of Rodolphe, as he 
raised him from the ground: The unhappy 
man opened his eyes, (for anguish alone had 
closed them,) and fixed them with an expression 
of gratitude upon the gracious coimtenance of 
Giovanni; then he groaned, and, closing them 
again, threw himself back on ij^e earth. 

Giovanni would not urge the exhausted spirit 
beyond its strength: he suffered Rodolphe to re- 
' main stretched in dumb despair, while the bell 
continued to toll; and the funeral procession, 
(seen only in their mind's eye,) was proceeding 
from the toi\n to the church of the Benedictines. 

As he contemplated the convulsed figure of 
the Cahet, and listened to his half-breathed 
groans, he marvelled at the mysterious power 
which enables man to enslave, not merely the 
body, but the.mind of his fellow-men. 

What had been this poor Cahet's strongest^ 
desire? To follow those precious remains to Aeir 
last rest; to hear the solemn rites performed for 
that almost sinless soul; to watch, and weep, by 
that newly-tenanted grave. Yet here he lay 
groaning at a distance; withheld from joining d^e 
sad procession,— ^and by what withheld? Life 
was a blank to him; death, the gate of Heaven: 
he was a slave. Human malice could not smk 
him lower, nor afflict him more.'— What then re- 
strained him? 
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Even that ^explicable something'^ to which 
we, five the nadie of a broken spirit; but for 
j/ltam no name is adequate; no name is suffi- 
4:iently expressive erf the shapeless horrors, the 
' wild exaggeration of the oppressor's power and 
the sufferer's weakness, which constitute its very 
essence. 

Giovanni thought he had never, till now, fa- 
thomed the utmost depths of human misery and 
human degradation; and, yearning to restore this 
unoffending creature to man's birthright of free- 
dom, comfort, and knowledge, he waited anxious- 
ly for the moment, in which he could make him 
sensible^ that the pjiths to these, were all open to 
him, " I will die!" were die first articulate sounds 
the Cahet uttered, as he suddenly started from 
the ground. Foiling round his blood-shot eyes 
with a look of frenzy**— ** They have buried him 
now, — and what should I live for?" 

*'^ Live for the stranger that has sorrowed with 
you!" said Giovanni, in a tone of gentle reproach, 
lajong his hand upon Roddlphe's arm. 

*' For you? I would die for you!" exclaimed 
the poor forester, fallings at his feet with a soften- 
ed^ countenance; *' but you are going far away; 
:and I— <im, like these trees; — fixed— fixed — 
fixed." , f 

" You may go whither you will," replied Gio- 
vanni: " you are no longer a slave." 

It was long ere he could make Rodolphe com-* 
prehend the change that had taken place in his 
me: the magnitude of it stupified him. 

But when his labouring mind at length took in, 
not the full extent of the blessing gained for him, 
but only the extent of his person^ freedom, his 
gratitude and joy amounted to delirium. He 
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passed^ in a moment, frcon a paropQ^m oAdespair 
to one of rapture: even the recollei^onof Augt^kc^^ 
was suspenaed in his mind. \ 

To live and die near his benefactor, near the \ 
oxijty^ one of his species, save a little child, that 
had ever cast on him a look of kindness; the 
ideal happiness was almost beyond his power to 
bear: and, sobbing like an infant, he would have 
worshipped him who blessed him thus, had not 
Giovanni's gentle rebuke taught him where to 
direct his thanksgivings. 

When the replies to his wanderipg questions 
informed Rodolphe that he vfo^^ accompany his 
benefactor into other countries, amongst mixed 
multitudes, his joy faded*, he cast his eyes upon 
the clear mirror of the fiver, and^ shuddering at 
^^ the imperfect fashion of man" there reflected, 
^mpared it^ b^ a speaking glance, with the rare 
perfection of Giovanni's proportions. 

He did not speak, but that piteous look needed 
no interpreter, 

Giovanni understood it: he hastened to say, 
that in the country where he wished to remove 
him, the very name of his « proscribed race was 
known only to the learned or the traveller; that, 
consequendy, he would mix on equal terms with 
persons of his own condition: that his livid com- 
plexion and feeble limbs would change into 
health and vigour by wholesome food and €<msi* 
derate care, and that he would h^ve, besides, in 
^'^'Gibvanni, a friend able and willing to protect him 
against instilt. 

The simple Cahet listened as to an oracle, his 
wishes giving force to each benevolent argument. 
Ere Giovanni quitted him, he had promised to 
be in waiting on the by-road to Italy, by day- 
break the next morning. 
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Giovinm cSlcluded that he would visit the 
jj#ave of Augusta during the night, and hcwish- 
f^a not to impose wiy restraint on a sorrow so 
^* legitimate. 

^ Yet he could have gone and wept with him; so 

truly did he lament the early death of a child, 
whose uncommon energy and sensibility augured 
such a noble maturity. 

Even in that event, however, he saw the gra- 
cious hand of Providence; which, depriving Ro- 
dolphe of so feeble an assistance, had caused him 
to excite th^ compassion of one competent to 
change his wretchedness to comfort. 

Rodolphe passed that night in the church-yard 
<^ the Benedictines. His lamentations no mortal 
ear heard; his agony, no mortal eye witnessed: 
for who hsid loved the beauteous clay that rested 
there, like the unhappy Cahet?— to whom was 
Auguste any thing, save to him? 

He returned no more to his cave.— -An osier- 
<basket held all his property: this consisted of a 
few miserable garments; the spars which had de- 
. corated his shrine; a rosary; and a mutilated 
missal; all the gifts of Auguste. In his breast, he 
hoarded the flowers he had found under the win- 
dow of that dear child, and the sod he had 
. taken from his grave. 

With these "treasures-— for they were such to 
him — ^he met Giovanni in a by-path beyond the 
town; and, joining his small suite, quitted France, 
with him, for ever. 
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GiovAKNi had no sooner left Genoa than Ce- 
sario hastened to begin his meditated experiment 
lipon Beatrice's affection* Not that he wanted 
proof of it, for himself: the alarm his friend's sus- 
picion had conjured up, was already vanished. 
He had reflected, again and again, upon all his 
past intercourse with Beatrice, till imagination 
and memory combined, presented him with such 
overwhelming testimonies of almost public pre- 
ference from her; that, whatever trifles testified 
differently, were cast from the scale. 

Reflection has usually a very different effiect 
upon the delusions of love than upon those of 
other passions: it increases, rather than diminish- 
es them. But when we love, is it our reason, or 
our imagination, that decides? 

By a most violent effort over himself, he re- 
frained from her society a whole day; then wrote 
her a few confused lines to say he was going 4 
short journey, and could not see her ere he went. 
In this note, he gave no account of whither he 
went, or why he was gcftng; nor did he fix the 
period of his return. The instant it was des- 
patched, he threw himself upon his horse, and 
went where chance impelled him. 

After a week spent in ^mless, che^erless wan- 
dering, he returned pale with bodily fatigue, and 
worn with anxiety. Now, believing he would 
find Beatrice too enraptured at' his return, to chide 
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his silen^.andhis stay; now, fearing .that her just 
resenljrftent would already have extinguished h&r 
jAAachment, he hastened, with the utmost agita* 
|,T tion, to the Syndic's. . 

On questioning his servaol^Jie found that nei- 
ther message nor letter waited him from tlie19||^ 
noi^ Brignoletti. She had duly reiceived the 
billet he had written, and that had satisfied her! 
She had not been distressed then, by the mjoste* 
ripusness of his departure, nor by hi» silence du* 
ring his absence! 

Cesario felt his heart die within him, at diis 
information. With difficulty he reachedliis apart- 
ment, where he threw himself into a seat, in a 
state of stupefaction. 

He had believed himself prepared for scone show 
of resentment from Beatrice; he had expected 
some petulant message, or letter; some rebuke 
through the Signora Calva: but for this petrifying 
indifference, he was not prepared; and it threw 
all his faculties into disorder. 

He held a letter from Giovanni long in his hand, 
unopened: then he opened, and read it — but he 
might as well have looked on vacancy; his mind 
took no cognizance of its contents. 

Hour after hour passed, without giving order 
to his thoughts. Fluctuating between resent- 
ment and misery, sometimes he resolved to seek 
Beatrice, and reproach; her; then, thrilling with 
momentary anger, he determined, rather to lose 
his senses, than let her know the extent of a love 
she repaid so inadequately. , \ 

Fortunately for him, the good Syndic and his 
wife were absent from their home; his disterb- 
ance, therefore, had no witness. 
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He was still sitting in his solitan^partment; 
dubious what to do, and execrating his owftfoUi^ 
when his servant hurried into the room, announS*, 
ing Signer Calva. The Signor checked himself, 
till the scrvaat Wd retired; then glancing over 
Cesario's harassed and haggard looks, exclaimed, 
with great perturbation, 

** What has really happened? — Has the Signo- 
ra Beatrice guessed—-*' " What of Beatrice?" in- 
terrupted Cesario, joy flushing his face at the 
mere sound of a name so beloved. 

Signor Calva hastened to explain.— -How did 
diat explanation heal and revive the bletding heart 
of the lover! 

Beatrice, he said, had been that night of the 
Signora Caiva's party to the opera: when a story 
was circulated, which wanted only the names cwF 
Cesario and Giovanni to render nuxrtal to her. 

It was said, that two travellers, with a sin- 
gle attendant, .had been attacked in the woods 
near Noli^ by banditti: that one of them had fal- 
len: and that his friend, and servant, in trying to 
rescue his body, were desperately wounded. 

The wounded persons had been afterwards 
found by some military, who conveyed them to 
the adjacent town, where their wounds were 
dressed. The servant, however, expired imder 
the surgeon's hands: but the other having reco- 
vered, had announced himself and his murdered 
companion as natives of Genoa. 

The circumstance of their being attended only 
by one servant, was explained thus: the surviving 
gentleman had but just joined his friend, on a 
matter of temporary business: and that discu^ed, 
he was about to return home again when they 
were surprised by the robbers. 

VOL. X. R 
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The ag»9^e figures, the circumstances of t&ese 
travellers, (for Giovanni was to go from Noli to 
Marseilles by sea,) all pointed to Giovanni and 
Cesario: and the sudden departure of the latter, 
with his silence since, made Ae supposition cer- 
tain in die miiid of Beatrice. '*• 

She had fallen into the most terrifying fits, upon 
hearing this frightful relation: and was then at the 
house of Signora Calva, raving altemately^of her 
lover and of his friend. 

The only rational words she had spoken sinee 
the aifair, was an entreaty that Signor Calva 
would luiHen to Cesario's residence, and Gio- 
vamii^s, and learn what had been heard of themt 
there. 

" How, beyond my hopes, was it, to find your* 
self!" exclahined the Signor, as he hurried along 
the streets with the impatient, the agonized, yet 
the overjoyed lover. 

Cesario rushed into the room, whence issued 
the sound of Beatrice's agitated voice — ^he threw 
himself at h^r feet, as she lay sobbing on the bo- 
som of the Signora Calva. 

** Cesario!" she shrieked out, " Cesario!" start- 
ing up as she spoke, " but where — where is your 
friend?" 

** My own Beatrice!" burst rapturously from 
the lover's lips, as he fondly fancied her interest 
in Giovanni but a sympathy widi all his powerful 
affections. ^^ Our Giovanni is safe — is well. — 
This letter from him."au-. 

Beatrice extended her hand with a look of livild 
joy, to snatch the letter he offered, but ere she 
could do so, she fainted on his neck. 
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SagBOr Calva, who was observiilgNbe scene, 
slarted — eyed her unbreathing figure for a mo- 
ment or two in silent displeasure: then, with a 
significant " hum!" abruptfy quitted" the room. 

Whatever was-#fe sufi|ncion which had darted 
through his mind, it touched not jdiat of Cesario: 
for, tohilvi^ every thing appeared bliss^onfirmmg: 
and as he pressed the pale face of Beatrice agninst 
hia, while the Signora Cidva sought to revive her 
by essences, and assiduities, he forgot to aid idioae 
assiduities, but remained fondly, Uissfully gazing 
on her. 

At length her quivering ey efids, vnd a few short 
breathings, announced returning life: the Signora 
gently withdrew her hand from the head of Bea- 
trice, axid smiling kindly on Cesario, left&em to- 
gether. ^^ 

All Beatrice^B first inquiries and exclamations 
were incoherenti they were uttered wiA such ra- 
pidity and wild^ess: with such a mixture of trans- 
port, and terror: with so many tears, so many em- 
braces: in such a distraction of spirit, in short, 
that Cesario might as well have pretended to de- 
scribe the figures of so many lightning-flashes, as 
have remembered what she said and did during 
the first moments of explanation. 

The letter he showed her from Giovanni, was 
dated from a very different place than the scene 
of assassination; and being of a later date than 
that assigned to this horrid affair, completely dis^^ 
proved its connexion with him. 

Her expressions of joy after reading it, wa« so 
earnest and so delightful to Cesario, that he 
scarcely knew how to persevere in what had al-^ 
ways been his intention: namely, to tell her Ae 
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reason of ^li» experiment he had made upon a 
hearty his devoted one h^d never dcmbte^d. 

-Bincerity was^ however^ the code of Cesario's 
life: and hesitating but an instant, he finnkly con- 
fessed the trial he had madb of her> zScdjsgt^ 
(which acddeotonly hadrendered so painfult)^bid 
die scepticism of Giovanni, which it was intend- 
ed to -ranquish. Fortunately for Beatrice, Cesa>* 
no had cast down his humbled eye, while maUii^ 
tfaia confession: so that her blush--«-and how de^ 
was that blush! escaped hia notice. 

She knew not whedier to admit this account of 
Giovanni's observations on her decreasing at- 
tachment to his friend as a proof of her danger- 
ous influence over himself; or simply as a proof 
of his unswerving fidelity to his friend: bul;, at aU 
events, her policy now was to hide from Cesario 
the emotion it caused in her. 

She did not reply for some time: at length, witk 
a smile of thrilling sweetness, she said, ^^ I can 
be angry with you Cesario, but not inAffereui* I 
was angry at your abrupt, unexplained absence; 
and I would not bend to inquire the reason of it: 
but when I heard that horrid story— when I fim- 
cied— '' She stc^t, blushed: and hiding her con- 
scious face, in very confusion pressed hu hand to 
her heart. 

The rapture which followed from Cesario need 
not be described: he believed himself in posses- 
sion of the whole heart of her he loved, believed 
also, that he had discovered in that heart all the 
sensUsility it once seemed to want; and she flut- 
tered between the hope of attaching a new lover, 
and the necessity of blinding an old one. 

From that ai^it, Cesario spoke of his friend 
to her with complete confidence. He lamented 
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with her, Gknmnm's eariy disappoilitment, and its 
supposed effect, of renderkiff htm too doubtful of 
female stability; and he exulted with her over his 
tiiiuKiph, and Giovanni's recantation. 

MetewMle, Beatrice felt much^ and reflected 
little. How often did she turn away with the 
weariness of satiety from the vivid looks and man- 
ners of Cesario; asking herself how she could 
ever have found a charm in aught but the hea- 
venly calm of his friend's countenance. 

That magnificence of stature and proportion 
which distinguished Giovanni's appearance from 
that of all odier men, seemed to her the only cha- 
racter of figure worthy the name of manly beauty^ 
and that soft, but resolute sway which he exer- 
. cised over himself and others, appeared to her 
the only mental attribute before which her spirit 
could now willingly bend. 

Cesario's lighter gi^ces of person, and lustre 
of expression, ceased to charm her eyes: his sen- 
sibili^, his eloquence, his exhausdess fertility of 
fancy, all ceased to interest her heart: because-^ 
she had ceased to love him! 

She was, besides, growing weary of all the per- 
sons and pleasures by Which she was courted: and 
that, because every pleasure was attainable to her, 
and every associate subservient. Her fickleness 
wanted novelty: her active spirit, difficulty. She 
was continually imagining the glory, and gratifi- 
cation, of subduing Giovanni's prejudices against 
her sex: and of seeing him at her feet: sometimes 
sh^ even fanckd, that to win his love, she could 
change her nature, and become all be admired. 

Vain fancy! Beatrice knew not her own heart: 
she knew not that she loved Giovaiim as she had 
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loved Cesario; asa child desires a toy; covets it<— * 
figkts for ity— struggles the harder the stouter it 
is withheld, — ^gains it, sees another, (bops the 
first, and goes over the same contest. Ibr the ..se- 
concL 

On the night of Giovanni's departure, *she had 
wept till morning; precisely as she had done, 
when Cesario brc^e his appointment in the Rosso 
gardens: but the next day, she began to ima^^ne 
sJl that he would do and say when he returned; 
. and, hoping every thing she wished, because all 
things hitherto had bent to her will, she became 
again accessible to pleasure, and Effusive of 
gayety. 

More.enchanted than ever with his fair mistresa, 
Cesario yielded up his soul to happiness: again 
his sky was cloudless, and his padi through Ely- 
sium* His last gallant enterprise had not only 
obtained the public thanks of the Seigniory,'but 
procured him a more flattering testimony. 

In gratitude for the service rendered to so nismy 
of his subjects, the Grand Duke of Tuscany cch;i^ 
ferred on him the order of the Star; accompany- 
ing a brilliant collar of the Order, with a letter 
written in his own hand. 

This distinction was not without its fruit: it 
conferred hcmour; and it directed the eyes of his 
compatriots to the yotmg hero, whose blood was 
thus liberally poured out from a principle of ge- 
neral philanthropy. 

. How freely would hejet it flow, they thought, 
whb*ever caUed on, to shed it for them! 

Thus, the ^ bright sun of honour was shining 
over his head; and he wanted onfy Fortune's 
golden shower, to ripen his harvest of expected 
happiness. 
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At this crisis, Giovanni retumedL 

Having bespoken, for Rodolphe, the compas- 
sion and care of the excellent woman to whom 
his household cares were delected, Giovanni hast- 
ened to the Piazza dell' Acqua Verde. He found 
CesariO'C»n th^ Ppii^t ongoing out, to keep an ap- 
pointment with Beatrice* 

. With what joy, what affection did they em- 
brace!— So ardentrwas the welcome of Cesario* 
^at Giovanni could with difficulty refrain from 
imparting to him the narrative of his visit to Mar- 
seilles. Some reasonable fear, however, of pos<< 
sible disappointment, checked this useless over- 
flow: and, ccuptenting hindself with detailing the 
other incidents of his journey, he enjoyed his 
friend's sympathy, without risking hjs friend^s 
fiiture mortification. 

Having given several sincere sighs to the pro- 
bable fate of Madame de Fronsac, and to the 
history of the Cahet, Cesario hastened to con- 
vince Giovanni, that he had been unjust in esti- 
madng the character of Beatrice. 

The strength of his argument lay in her ex- 
treme emotion whea. she believed that Giovanni 
had fallen under the hands of the banditti. He 
described her agonies then, and her joy after- 
wards; he painted her subsequent interest in hiin^ 
with M the ardour of unsuspicious sincerity. 

He forgot not to say, lh«t almost the first words 
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she uttered, wben^ restored to her senses, hsA 
ben, '* but where is your friend?" 

Cesario saw, but renMurked not, the sudden 
colour which spread over Giovadmi^s &ce, at ihp 
last sentence J yet he remembered it in after times^ 
and drew from it a fatal inference* 

What, dien, are those subtle operations of the- 
tnind, which can thus go on, unobserved, even by- 
ourselves? yet which memory can recal after- 
wards, when neither fargone observation, nor 
subsequent reflection, has assisted in stamping, an 
image of ibat act! 

Giovanni would not have been sorry had Ce* 
saria suspected the veering inclination of Bea« 
trice, from her conduct, and Ms disturbance^ for 
to be suspected himself, of any passion for her, 
never entered his imagination: but he shrunk from 
the coarse, and perh^s unjustifiable task, of tel- 
ling her lover, that he found her inconstant heart 
had now strayed to him. 

In this humour, he consented, not unwillinj^y, 
to accompany hb friend to San Pier d' Arena. 

This beautiful fauxbourg was then the evien- 
ing resort of aD the youth and beauty of Genoa. 

Carriages of any kind were uncommon; but the 
few there were, regularly appeared there with the 
elders of families; the young still preferring the 
gayer fashion of riding, or the freer one of walking. 

As Giovanni, leaning on the arm of Cesario, 
advanced along the path, where this4ively pro- 
menade commences, he directed his friend^s at- 
tention to the strong contrast exhibited by the 
animated mul^ude at a distance, and the scene 
near at hand. 

Where they stood^ all was stillness, and fra- 
"ice, and rural beauty: the sea was so calm, 
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that but for its soft, laving sovg9ii*'MgM|ist ike 
shore, it might have been hna^^d a moftless 
plane of crystal.. 

The verdant acfilkritses, rising from Ses^i, tdli^ 
Cali^ Marone, virere cov^ered with the countless 
tcolours of evening; while the loveliest of the stars, 
palpitating at intervals through those iris^tinctur* 
ed clouds, rather excited tenderness Uian awak^- 
ed to pleasure. 

Giovanni paused; and » directing his eye to th& 
whirling chariots, and horses beyond, he said^^ 
*^ How ingenious we are in destroying the beau^ 
ties, and delights of nature! This tranquil scene 
owes half its charm to its tranquillity; yet, that 
mad crowd hurry into it, marring the, charm 
they profess^ IS Aeir attraction!" 

Cesario was about to vindicate the modve, at 
least, of each individual; when, £rom a tluong at 
a short distance, one fair ipbder dai^d towards 
them like a bright meteor^*— -By the carnation and 
white feathers on the head of her tasselled and 
tinkling palfrey, Giovanni knew itto be the Signora 
Beatrice. Cesario's batting breast recognized 
only her smiling self. 

^^ Ah, my friend!" she ^cclsumed, with a tone 
doquent of joy, and a look yet more eloquent, 
extending a hand to Giovanni. 

In Cesario's unstispecting ear, never had her 
voice sounded sweeter; for he bdieved. her ad- 
sniration of Giovanni's character, the best proof 
of her own excellence. lie ran to %iuet the spi- 
rited Htde horse, which her fluttered grasp had 
no loQgex: strength to rein in; hvA Giovanni £>r* 
bore Ottering his assistance; said havings shakoi 
hands with her, remained a few paces off, return* 
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ing hat ITgiteed and repeated exclamations of 
delight, with a countenance almost austere. 

Cesario averted his face for m moment, to sa- 
4ute her advancing comparillMMi Beatrice seized 
that opportunity, of directing a look to Giov^ki^^ 
only too expressive of her mortification at his 
determined coldness: his modest eye fell under 
the unbridled glance. BvA his resolution was' 
taken; and reserving to weary out her fancy by 
obstinate dulnesi^ and extreme reserve, he only 
uttered a few words of friendly satisfaction, at . 
seeing her lode so well. 

Turning to Marco Doria, who was in the pdr- 
^, he repeated the remark he had made to Cesa-> 
rio, upon the folly of peojde coming for retire- 
ment, to mobs; and seeking pure air, in a cloud 
•f dust. 

^^ But who comes hither, either for ail* or re- 
tirement?" asked Marco, who was at that monient 
the champion of society. ^^ The women come to 
kill; and we, to fell their victims. In short, the 
jisia trutii is, that aU walk here, eitiier to meet 
an old love, or to find a new one. Come, confess! 
Does not some bright-eyed beauty attract you!^ 
Giovanni shook his head, and smiled rather 
contemptuously: Marco re-kerated his charge. 
Giovanni recollected himself; and resuming tiiat 
tranquil air, which was more withering to Bea* 
triceps hopes, than the haughtiest scom, said gayly: 
"Spare your artillery, my good Signor; 'tis 
wasting it on one buHet^rproof. I haVe had my 
day of folly long ago. And though I do not 
value some of my friends the less for being at 
this moment under the influence of the tyrant pas- 
sion; I may wish their serene evening of reasona- 
ble affections, were already come, like mine.'^ 
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'*- Oh, infidel!" exclaimed CesanaMi^ively', 
and glancing at Beatrice. What iwras ms aaton- 
i«hment to see her ch^ks covered with tears! 
"With difficidty did he retain the bridle of he* 
palfrey, while he pfessed close to her; hurrying * 
oitf^^some expressions of amazement, and inquiry, 
and alarm* 

Beatrice's vexation was beyond her power to 
control. " Your friend insults me!" she exclaimed 
sobbing, wildly wrapping her head in the Mezza- 
ro, which had hitherto blown round her shoulders! 
" My friend! — Giovanni! — ^" repeated Cesario, 
with a vacant gaze, recollecting Giovanni's words, 
and unable to comprehend what insult had been 
couched in them. 

The rest of the little pasty exclaimed loudly at 
the Signora's absurdity: Giovamii alone was si- 
lent. His heart was swelling with indignation, 
almost disgust: while he scarcely , knew which 
most to wonder at, Beatrice's determined aban- 
donment to her feelings, or Cesario's blind faith 
in her truth. 
' Each of the company repeated Giovanni's offenr 
ding answer: at the same time coupling it with a 
lively rebuke of the Signora's touchy humour: 
and th\is obliging her to recollect that tihe occult 
meaning was known only to herself: the insult 
none, if she were not ccmscious of meriting rebuke. 
Forced, therefore, to rally herself, she colour- 
ed, tried to laugh, exjJained, defended, and final- 
ly confessing her own foolish misapprehension, 
and more ^lish irritability, suffered Cesario to 
put her hand into that of his friend* 

" Tis well," he said, as he prcst them togeth- 
er, '^ that such a cloud of dust covers yonder mul- 
titude: we should not else have escaped ridicule," 
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and he Mthmd aside, to recover his own compo- 
sure* 

Peace apparent^ restored, Beatrice declared 
^ Herself weary of the promenade^ and proposed 
returning home. Marco ifcria volunteered ri- 
dino^back, to inform the Marchesa, that her dgug)l» 
ter had left the drive; and, as the Marchesa's 
heavy coach never went at a livelier pace than a 
state-hearse, he whi^ered Cesario, he might have 
time for at least a folio of fond nonsense, ere the^ 
old lady should appear to interrupt it. 

Signor Calva and the ladies now walked their 
horses to keep pace with their friends on foot; and 
the former, sporting with some ungraceful fash- 
ion of his wife's dress, threw a little gayety into 
the conversation. All otherwise would have been 
sombre; for the spoiled Beatrice could not con- 
quer her chagrin at the repelling air of Giovanni; 
and he would not, upon principle, attempt to var- 
nish her unamiable mood. 

Cesario, troubled, confounded, unknowing what 
to think, yet sure there was some latent cause for 
the strangeness of Beatrice, was lost in distract- 
ing fears and forebodings. 

Alas, unhappy Cesario! he conjectured nothing 
like the truth: he simply began to believe, that 
Giovanni unjustly disliked this object of his fond- 
est admiration; that she saw it, felt it, and resent- 
ed it: that days of distress and dissentioii were 
approaching; days, in which his heart would be 
reiit alternately by his friend and his mistress. 

At first this imagination plunged him into such 
deep sadness, that he neither heard not answered 
what was addressed to him; but, gradually, better 
thoughts dawned: his elastic character rose above 
the sudden pressure; and, cherishing the belief of 
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reconcmngthesetwoprecious>rX,-^liHFg 
their respective excellences romm intimately k iil fc |Ai 

to each other, he recovered his spirits. '%. 

Instead of procec^g to the usual entrance of *-, 
t^ Palazzo R06SO, Beatrice suddenly alighted 
from her horse at one of the garden-gates, and, 
giving her page orders to quit her; said, ** Fare- 
well" to her party. 

Every one returned her adieu, except Cesario; 
but he, whispering his resolution of attending ^er 
through those extensive gardens at so late an hour 
(for it was night,) shook hands with Giovanni, 
and followed her. 

• Beatrice was no longer in a condition to con- 
trol herself: the dignified firmness of Giovanni's 
maimer, as they proceeded homewards, had dis- 
possessed her of the little self-command she had 
ever to boast; and, released from other observers, 
die gave way, before Cesario, to all the violence 
of her feelings. 

** No!" she cried^ in a voice of desperation, 
bursting*lnto a passion of tears, and repulsing the 
hand Cesario held out to her — *-' no! I never can — , 
never will be your's! Your friend hates me — un- 
grateful, unfeeling Giovanni!" 

" Hates you!— Giovanni!— Y<>u will not be 
mine! — Beatrice!" — Cesario stood like one before 
whom some strange apparition is passing. 

Beatrice recollected herself: but still she wept 
— wept more profusely. " What happiness should 
we have, if I were to know that the oearest friend 
of my husband disliked me — ^misinterpreted me — 
perhaps would infuse his doubts into him at fast!'* 

." O heaven!" exclaimed Cesario: " shall 1 ever 
be forced to choose between my friend and Bca- 
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trlc|J'*— andllj shuddered as he flung his araiA 
rqMntd her* 

Beatrice leaned on Mi shoulder, and wept bit- 
terly. ^^ Why does he disMie me so?*' she asked, 
in a more softened tone* " What have I dgiftHo 
deserve such savage treatment?" 

" Be composed, my best-beloved!'* said C^sa- 
rio, gently placing her on a seat by one of die 
fountains: " this excess of sensibility leads you 
astray. Would I had never confessed to you Oio«- 
vanni's erroneous notions of your sex!— but did 
I not tell you, too, that he promises to recant all 
his heresies one day in your favour?" 

" When? — ^when? what day?" exclaimed Bea» 
trice*. 

Cesario pressed her agitated breasft against his, 
while he fondly whispered a few words '0f the 
tenderest import. Beatrice struggled herself out 
of his embrace: ** That day!— talk not of it, Ce- 
sario!" Her voice was hurried and brokien. ** Your 
friend hates rtie: and — and*-— you<:anndt think that 
I would disunite ■ " 

" Why will you torment yourself, my Beatrice, 
by these fantastic griefs?" interrupted her lover. 
** You judge Gio^^nni as we do other men, and 
so misjudge him. You forget that he was once 
oath-bound to repress even the slightest senti- 
ment of regard or admiration for your charming 
sex: you forget that the eye of his spirit is not 
often withdrawn froni the one perfect being, and 
that, after contemplating such brightness, the 
brightest here are dark to his exalted sense. Thus, 
where your happy Cesario sees nothing but light, 
and life, and joy (fervently kissing her hand be- 
tween each rapturous expression,) he discovers a 
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solitary something, which nature ^Srmilk ^re, 
to show that Beatrice is not yet au angel." ""% 

He stopt, and, soothed by his fond ^^tterie^ 
she " imparadised ^ «oul" by one of. her most 
bjgilDitching »miks, and he resumed. 

^' Giovanni is visionary enou^ to demand hea-. 
yen t>n earth; and he seeks to bring it hwe by 
trying to make you faultless: he therefore stifles 
every expression of admiration, and speaks ]to you 
only asii monitor. Believe me, it costs him much 
ito conceal the deep interest you excite«in him un* 
de^ the severe exterior of reproof. Herhasvtoid 
me how dangerously charming he thinks your 
brief penitence and gay defiance." - 

" Charming!" repeated Beatrice, delight danc- 
ing in her eyes: ^* if you could convince me that 
Gioyanm, that your friend did npt demise mi^!— 
ah! he will never do any thing but despise mef" 

Cesario hastened to repeat to her numberleas 
admiring a^d kind expressions of Giovaxmi's *re- 
l^ting to hersel£^ tending to prove that she was an 
object of extreme interest to hini. 

While he repeated these, he coloured them 
(unconsciously) more highly .than the originals 
irom which they were draMm^ and he increased 
their value by forgetting to stat^' when they Were 
said— -in the earliest period of Giovanni's ac- 
quaintance, ere he knew her thorougUy. 

Beatrice fell into a deep reverie, and gave way 
to a thousand cheating fancies. 

The paramount idea in this day-dream was, that 
Giovanni's coldness arose from restrained passion, 
and that he wrestled against her and himself from 
romantic fidelity to his friend. 

With such an ally in his bosom, stiK thought, 
would she not prevail at last? She could scarcely 
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<^u|tt il^ "^iMitched away by the joy of diie belief, 

he^ stimulated ]pas»k>n8 left conscience and deli- 

5ii^y far behind; and, iteolving to seize their prize, 

* reckle:^ of Cesario's pemc« and Giovaniu's hon* 

^^ . /^ our, she gayly started from her tlmughtf iil pbsMre. 

Looking with all die graciousness of andfat^ 
heart upon Uie anxious countensmce of Cesario-, 
she. said-**^*^. Well, then, make us friends againi 
let Signor Cigala come aa usual: com6 often^if' 
to ^e Palazzo Rosso; tell him that I am ready- 
to sacrifice all my levities, all my wishes, to plea^ 
the friend of Cesario." ^ • 

Her eye swk with her voice, as«he uttered 
the last sentence; but again the credulous Cesa* 
rio was ';thrown into transport by that two»fold 
charm of tenderness and generosity which this 
speecK contained. ^ 

Though he had argued against Beatrice's con- 
' victions in their past conversations, he had secret- 
ly and sadly confesse4 to himself that she was 
right, and that Giovamii^s demeanor, at their 
meeting, had astonished even him by its coldness. 

After ^^ account he had g^eii his friend of 
her anguish at his. apposed n&uii^^r, how stub- 
horn must be th||t friend's prejudice against her 
character, if he could withstand such a proof of 
her ingenuous interest in the man so beloved by 
her Cesario. Cesario hoped, however, that her 
present generosity, in not only forgiving such in- 
gratitude, but in offering to guide her conduct by 
Giovanni's admonitions, must conquer his esteem, 
and wrest the acknowledgment of it from his lips. 

*' I will bring him to you to-morrow," he said, 
as they parted at the garden-portico of the Pa- 
lazzo, under the bright lig^t of the moon. " I 
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will make you friends agaai; and after that, ll. 
my Beatrice, may we tkree have but one heart!''' 
S^afiice, could not bear the tender, touching, 
tiRisth^^ tone witii which this was said. She turn- 
ed away her face abruptly from the moonlight 
which shone full on her false, false eyes, as they 
were on tbe point of seekii^ Cesario's, and, half 
repe^ing, half exulting, alti^mateliy wishing she 
could fae true, andr hoping Gioranni would be 
false, she just returned the presstoe of her eheatt 
ed lover's hand, and quitted fakn. 
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CHAPTER XVIII* 

■ , .ft : 

Cesario flew to the Stnida Lomellim. Re 
found Giovimni sitting tranquilly in kis study, dis- 
coursing with Rodolphe, by the light of that pure 
planet from which Beatrice had just shrunk* 

Cesario's impatience of any hindrance to the 
conver^tion he most desired, gave wayJbefere 
the interest excited by humani^^ He was not 
skilled in languages, but he could utter a few sen- 
tences in imperfect French; aild-the expressive 
kindness of his looks made oven these unnecessary. 
He approached, stxid took the Cadiet's hand* Ro- 
dolphe suffered h!k hand to * remain in his for a 
moment in vacant surprise, wlule his eyes wan- 
dered from Cesario's beaming hsee to the gei^er 
light of his master's: but by degress those eyes 
suffused, and having put Cesario's hand to his 
lips, he ran to Giovanni, took, and wrung, and 
kissed his with passionate gratitude; then hurried 
out of their presence* 

After a few moments ^ven to the sensibility 
of Rodolphe, Cesario ingenuoudly repeated to 
Giovanni all that had just passed between himself 
and Beatrice. As frankly did he avow his own 
surpjise at his friend's chilling return to her ani- 
mated welcome of him. 

Giovamii listened in profound ^lence; for he 
was meditating how to reply. At kiigth^ with a 

^earing countenimce, he said rather sportively ,r^ 
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/ ^^ It is too late to begin ^tNOrelling with my Ma- 
ture, Cesario; you and I have have pledged our^ 
selves to each oilier; and you must endure my 
frost as I do your fire.-A-Howevcr, is it not a lit- 
tle unreasonable in you to expect that I shall 
throw myself into ecstacies at the sight 6t your 
mistress! I welcomed her, as any oSier sober- 
minded man would do the affianced wife of his 
friend; dud what more would you, or oug^t dhe 
to wish?"—*' No Giovanni,'* replied Cesario, 
sravely, *' yours is not a nature of frost;, and I 
feel that you did return the aifectingjoy of Bea- 
trice with amazing insensilality. Inere is still 
some lurking disapprobation of her in your heart. 
What is it? — our friend^p jgives me a right to ' 
repeat, urtmt is it?'\''/ ' . , ... 

Giovanni was awhile silent. ^^ To be sincere 
vnAi yoo," he ssdd at last, *'* wiH offaid or pain 
)W)u— yet so prcsBcd— -the Signora ought not to' 
press me— however, no matterl-^I confess then, 
there is something stiU, which dissatisfies me with 
her. Yet I do ptt^oteiit to ytf^ most solemnly, that 
there is nothing I Aeme so much to be assured 
of, as her friendship; that if I find she reaUy feels 
tluit sentiment for me, amd will follow some advice 
I mean to give her, she will make me the hap- 
piest of men; for she will ti^en insure to me 
both my friend and hi^ llKtppiness*^— Take me to 
see her to-morrow, and be satisfied diat I will ask 
her pardon for all my harshnesses with as much 
sincerity as she will promise me amendment." 

**The expression in your eyes beUes your 
words. — ^What impossible perfection is it that you 
want?" exclaimed Gesario, bewildered and amaz- 
ed. ^^ I understand you less tiian I do Beatrice. 
In the name of Heaven, what is it you require? 
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-^^Ca our conversatkmtefore you went for France 
^^mir chief quarrel willi Beatrice was her suppos-» 
ed deficiency in sensibility; and now youaeem al- , 
most angry with her for evincing so much. . Gio* 
vamti, is not this iHireasonable?" 

" A]q>arently ao,'^ replied Giovanni, " but have 
patience* To-morrow I will ask from her a px^oof 
of friendship for me, of attachment to you, of 
respect for herself; and if she refuses, you: oiig^t 
to renounce her," 

*^ Renounce her!" repeated Cesario, aod he 
stood modoidess with astonishment. 

^^ If she ^ye this proof," resmnd Giovanni^ 
^^ Ishall hate m3rself; and if she forgive me afiter- 
wards, I will ccmfessher scarc^y less than angel 
-*for in that case I must be incomprdiensSde to 
her." 

^^ You distract me!" exclaimed Cesariof ^ let 
us discuss this no further^ I see wlkit it is you 
meaiki: you suspect Beatrice of artifice: you think 
her sensibility on your account assumed." 

^Gi^Tanm- Averted lus head; and a si^ of Corn*- 
passicfff for his friend's blindness half escaped 
him* 

^y Toudo not answet me," rep^ited Cesario, 
with si kiikdling countenance; ^^here kt us part^ 
then, for to-day. When /matins are over, be rea- 
dy for me to-morrow, imd I wiU take you to Bea^ 
iriee^ She wfll be akmef let all be es}»axned then 
-^et her distinctly hear what are the accusa- 
tionsr you have to Inringi against her, and what the 
trial of truth to which you mean to bring her. 
I«et me learn^ in short, wh^her I am henceforth 
te> commit half my faaj^iness into die hands of 
a firiend^ or faitoihose of a madman."-*-Cesario 
^hcd sternly as he i pronounced Ae lastungra- 
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ciQus word: an4 refusing tKe hanii Glbvad||g of- 
fered, abruptly departed. 

Giovanni looked after jhdm a moment with sor^ 
row, apprehension, and pity in his heart; mur- ' 
mvired a few indulgent words, and turned to be- 
Bevoleat occupation for comfort. 

The friends met the next day, with constrsdnt 
on one side, and seriousness on the other. Cesar 
rio was justly displeased at the strange rigidity 
of his friend; and Giovanni was perplexed how to 
convince Cesario of that of which he was too well 
convinced, though a fact of which he could bring 
no tang^Ue proof, namely, Beatrice's views upon 
himself. 

In silence they walked alcmg the Strada Nuo- 
va^ in silence they entered the glittering palace 
of the Brignoletti. ' A page conducted them to 
Beatrice: she was fitting in an absolute temple of 
flowers, ** herself the fairest flower." 

All those extravagant hopes which she had so 
suddeidy and rashly conceived the day before, 
were now g^lowing on her cheek; she was spark- 
ling with bng^itness and blootn. 
, She started from her aeat on the friends^ ap- 
proach, and^ extending a hand t6 each, exclaimed^ 
*' —We meet friends, Signor Giovanni? O if you 
could read my heart, alid s6e how sincerely I 
covet your regard!"*— As she said this, who that 
loc^d upon that frank add fearless brow, could 
have imagined there wa§ ou^t bei^ath it she 
shoidd have wished concealed? 

Gidvanni almost doubted the past evidence of 
his senses; but, fortifrriog himself anew agabst 
her prime witdbcraft,— *that air of iiigenuous 
youth,-— he approached her. 
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lilting hei^hand, and resting.his eyes on her 
for-'a few momcitts with earnest obsenration, he 
said,— - 

^^ Signora, will you allow me to deal frankly 
with you?*— will you pardon m€ hereafter, iS4t is 
proved that I have mistaken your iAteiftions?— .^ 
and will you, in that case, obtam for me Cesario's 
pardon?** ' ♦ > 

^^ Speak on, sir!" replied Beatrice, the colbur 
heightening on her cheeks. • •- 

'* You km>w, Signora," he resumed, "jthat fr6m 
the first days of our acquaintance, I had the hMk^ 
ness to notice those little blemishes, which you 
share with more than hsdf your sex. . I had ofteii 
the pleasure of seeing you make some efforts at 
uprooting them:-^-8urely that boldness was At 
best proof of my real regard for you, and for tny 
friend? — ^you pardoned it." 

^^ I did," faultered Beatrice, turning sixldenly 
pale; and shrinking with indistinct dread* 

** So far, then, there was no toldness n©r 're- 
sentment between us," resumed Gipvanni. ^^ I 
felt a brother's interest in you; but at length I saw, 
or fancied' I saw, (dare I own it?) a decline in 
yo^r professed affection for Cesario:-^! had even 
the temerity to imagine that you were trifling 
with his . peace; that you never meant to fulfil 
your engagement with hini«" 

He was mtemipted by an exclamation of mdig* 
nation from Cesario. Beatrice stretched out her 
hand, and caught the arm of the latter; for she 
had no longer courage to dare the remainder of 
this explanaticm. ^^ Take me away," she cried 
averting her eyes from Giovanni's speaking look; 
*' I can endure no more." 
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^Stay, Signora! Iq Heaven's i]itll&^,T!|Kire 
you, stay!" rexclaimed Gi<w5«»iii> tuming?Pith 
tamest expression from her quivering features tS\ 
Ae inflam«Dg countenance of his friend — ^" This ** 
isjiiticrisis ef my friendship with Qesario,*ai3id I 
have but a.tfew more words to say.'' 

^Mf I have wronged you, it ia in your power to 
convince me, by at once doing what I believe it 
to be your duty tq do; that is, avow your attach- 
ment to your mother." 

*^ Tq; my hiother!" exclaimed Beatrice, alarm 
and the pangs of disappointment struggling' in 
her voice — ^*' how should I ever be able to bear 
her anger?-— No, no.-*-Do not ask so hard a proof 
of «ie!" — and her humid eye-glance spoke vo- 
lumes to his« 

'^ I should think systematic deception a harder 
task," said Giovanni. He uttered that full-£raught 
sentence steadily, yet with icompassionate appre- 
hensiveness. 

Beatrice felt die shaft strike; and she burst in- 
to ungovernable tears. 

Cesario caught her hand in his. ^^ Giovanni! on 
your life proceed no further!" he cried; " I will 
bear no more." There v[^s a threatening cloud 
on his lurow, which irestored to it all its early 
haughtiness. Giovanni felt the recollection of for- 
mer days press upon him, as he lo<Aed at his 
friend; and he looked but the more tenderly for 
that recollection^ He did not speak. 

^^ What inhuman proof of attachment to me do 
you require of the fond heart on which I repose 
with perfect confidencgl" asked Cesario, after 
mastering the first blaze of anger. " You have 
more than once urged this upon meij and have I 
not uniformly assured you, that I was certain the 
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ouf engftgement would not only over- 
jmMHm Beatrice irMr her mother^s wrath, but 
^^Jrove my sentence of banishment from the Pa- 
*^ lazzo Rosso? It is in the Marchesa's power to 
enclose her daughter in a cloister; to debaf 'kef 
from friends, liberty, every thing, in short, but 
life, till the day of her minority expires? What 
madness, then, to ask the consent we know she 
never would give; and to make for her a plea for 
separating us at once?" 

" Yet, grant it should prove so, my Ccsario,** 
replied Giovanni mildly. ** You would then have 
the consciousness of acting rightly; and two years 
sacrificed to integrity would make you both more 
worthy of happiness, I grant, the Marchesa is 
of a severe temper; ambitious, prejudicedt. but 
you stand high in public expectation. You are 
of noble blood! Why should not the Signora try 
her mother with these arguments? Why should 
she, whose influence is unbounded over the Mar* 
chesa in all other things, just shrink from exert- 
ing that influence on the point most connected 
with her own peace and good name?— -Amiable 
Beatrice!" he said, turning to her and gently tak- 
ing her hand, " believe me, I am solely actuated 
by the desire of seeing you and Cesario united 
in hearts^ as well as fates. Waving my own satis- 
faction in a happy result, I do strenuously urge 
you to take the step proposed, as the one most 
likely to insure your future comfort. Honestly 
proclaim your engagement with a man, whose 
brows wear the noblest crown of honour and of 
victory! Have the courage to dare the chance of 
being severed a while, that you may pledge your 
faith to each other hereafter without a biush! 
Rescue yourself from the gross imputation you 
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ttow labour uAder, of sp(^ng witff ^e 1091^ you 
never mean to reward! Recover your self-rea||ect 
as a daughter, and attach to yourself, for life a 
friend, who will devote his whole existence to re- 
pair has- present harshness." 

His benevolent eyes were suffused by his ean;i» 
estness. Beatrice raised her's; and fi^ed them, 
far the first time since his entrance, steadily upon 
htm. How seducing, how dangerous were the 
tears that floated those beautiful eyes! How doub- 
ly d«mgeroua their penetrating expression! 

^^ JVtt ask me to do thi^ Giovanni!" she said, 
after a kmg pause. ^' You ask me-«-well thenr— I 
promise." 

She had no sooner uttered that momentous 
promise, than her eyelids closed, and she sank into 
the extended arms of the transported Cesario. 

Giovanni gazed on her for a moment in a trance 
of feelings long unknown to him: it was the in- 
firmity but of a moment: he started at his own 
weakness; and, resolutely extinguishing whateyer 
unhallowed fire pity had kindled, he turned to- 
wards Cesario. 

^^ I have overwrought her tender nature," be 
said. (Alas, why was Beatrice then sensible to 
the pathoa.^f his voice?) ^^ And now, Cesario, I 
confess it is tender — heroic, I believe! When she 
revives, pray her to forgive me. Tell her, I de- 
pend on her promise for the sake of your happi- 
ness and her own; tell her, she and Cesario will 
be united henceforth in my heart, and in my 
prayers." 

Giovanni was powerfully affected; too power*' 
fully for restraint: and Cesario, troubled, bewil- 
dered, amazed, knew not whether die emotioa 
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with illiich his^reast was heaving, were grief or 
gladness. 

■ He felt the delicate fratee of Beatrice trembling 
in his arms: and he asked himself why all this 
was done; and by what authority^ Giovanni Wl 
made her consent to enter upon a line of conduct 
from which she foreboded such disastrous con- 
sequences? 

In this stupor of thought, he offered no resist- 
ance to his friend's departure; but remained, after 
Giovanni was gone, still supporting Beatrice. 

Giovanni returned home in great disturbance 
of mind. He shut himself into a distant apart- 
ment, where no one might invade him, and aban- 
doned himself to reflection. 

What had he done? — ^forced a young inexperi- 
enced girl to promise the fufilment of a solemn 
engagement, from which her heart revolted! Was 
he sure that Cesario's happiness would be secur- 
ed by it? Was he sure that her feeble character 
could support, throughout life, the high tone just 
given to it by the enthusiasm of self-sacrifice? 

What would become of him, if her culpable 
vacillation towards him should re-appear aftershe 
had become the wife of his friend! Would it be 
possible for him to continue in that intixoate union 
with Cesario, while apprehensive of awaking in 
his mind the suspicion^ or in her^s the reality, of 
a guilty passion? 

How had this unexpected self-devotion of Bea- 
trice destroyed his views? 

Giovanni had calculated, with seeming reason, 
upon her petulant refusal to give the pledge he 
demanded; he had imagined her heart full of 
childish, wilful passion; nor dreamt of the tem- 
porary elevation to which even passion could raise 
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itself, when his pure character wai' its objl^, and 
his admiration its aim. 

Every look, every word, hitherto, had testified 
Beatrice's strong and involuntary sentiment for 
MiK perhaps Cesario had never, indeed, w<^ 
* more than her lively gratitude; if so, she was to 
be pitied, while blamed; and Giovanni felt, thiat 
he must be more or less than man, did not his 
heart melt at her intended self-sacrifice. 

That mixture of extreme weakness, and ex- 
treme strength in the character of Beatrice, which 
htr present conduct displayed, was of itself cal- 
culated to awaken compassion and tenderness. 
Giovanni's better reason was bewildered by it for 
a brief instant; biit not his principles: they fal- 
tered not. His heart, still loyal to his friend, and 
impregnable in virtue, throbbed not with one 
lawless pulse. • 

After the first confusion of surprise and pity 
was over, he began to -think with more distinct- 
ness. Whatever distress might follow the pro- 
mise into which he had drawn Beatrice, he be- 
lieved he had no cause to condemn his share in 
the transaction. Her indiscreet conduct towards 
himself, rendered it his duty either to extort from 
her an avowal of her altered sentiments for Ce- 
sario, or to re-awaken in her a sense of shame 
and of honour; at least, that indiscretion made it 
his duty to protest, as' plainly as delicacy would 
permit, against the efifect of her charms ij^on his 
integrity. 

This duty he had performed: his intention was 
unimpeachable; the event might be unfortunate; 
but for the intention only was he responsible. » 

The longer Giovanni reflected upon the past 
scene at the Palazzo Rosso, the more he became 
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convinced tliat the enthusiasm of Beatrice would 
not have continuance. At spy rate, he was cer- 
tain that her self-comm«nd could not proceed be>- 
ycmd the mere act of asking the Marchesa's 
consent to her union with Cesarip: she would ted 
it too difficult a task to conceal that disgust and 
aversion to him which must arise in such an iu- 
^ dulged heart aS her's, the moment she should 
consider herself his victim. These feelings would 
force themselves on notice; and the ultimate con- 
sequence must be— explanation^ and separation. 

But how would fare his friendship with Cesa- 
rio during this stormy time? Giovanni dreaded 
to answer the question. 

The only personal sacrifice he could make, in 
return for the one which the infatuated Beatrice 
was now certainly intending, was some portion of 
that full-flowing confidence with Cesario, without 
which friendship withers and dies. Perhaps this 
was the oitterest sacrifice iate could exact from a 
man to whom friendship was every thing; but 
honour and honesty forbade him to g^ve a deter- 
minate mesming to those expressions from Bea- 
trice, which his mind had too faithfully shaped 
into dieir original image; and unless he did so, 
a cloud must always coves his motives in the 
transaction. 

After the strictest scrutiny of himself, Gio- 
vanni was satisfied that he had acted right; and 
that conviction fortified him against any conse- 
quence. 

Towards evening, Cessuio appeared. He came 
to acknowledge, and to ask forgiveness, for his 
angry impetuosity in the morning; to ccKtifess his 
conviction of his friend's disinterested anxiety 
for his reputation and happiness^ as well as for 
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that of Beatrice; and to arow his owa belief, af<- 
ter cooler consideration, that they were liAhperi- 
oiisly called on by duty to act as he advised. 

This was generous affection, with overflowing 
measuref It partook of that trusting credulity 
whidk kept Cesario so blind to Beatrice's dere- 
liction: for Giovanni felt, that until Beatrice's 
imprudences of speech should be known to Ce- 
sario, the latter must always have rational ground 
for considering his friend's determined interfe- 
rence with their private plans, an absolute per- 
secution. 

But Giovanid knew his own motives were pure, 
though obliged to lie concealed; and he was content, 
therefore, to owe Cesario's return of confidence 
to partial blindness, since he dare not demand 
his scrutiny. 

Giovanni had now to listen and to B3?mpAthize 
with Cesano's fervent views: that sanguine spi- 
rit was again aB hope and fond anticipation. The 
Marchesa's consent to his immediate marriage 
with her dau^ter, no longer seemed imprcd>able; 
and his ardent imagination soon pictured future 
"honours, plucked from the steep of danger, en* 
nobling and justifying the Signora's choice. 

It was a hard task for Giovanni to partake any 
part of his friend's transport; for as yet he knew 
not what to believe, or what to wish about Bea* 
trice. If she were to abide by her sudden hero- 
ism, from the moment she became Cesario's wife, 
his friend was bound, by every feeling sacred in 
man, to forget, himself, and to make her forget, 
if possible, diat she had ever given him cause to 
suspect her heart had strayed from its first ties* 

The possibility of this consummation rendered 
discretion now, an absolute duty on his part; yet, 
T 2 
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even while he felt this, there was a misgiving 
somt^ing in hl» breast, which almost smodiered 
every attempt at- participation with his friend. 
" When they met again Ae next morning, Cesario 
brought a billet he had juat received from Bea- 
trice; it was evidently written in great agiMiiiiiy 
and contained these lines:-— 

^^ Every thing combines to distress me, Cesa- 
rio. I sent to the Signora Calva after you left 
me yesterday, that I might intreat her to chaige 
herself with the dreaded disclosure to my mo- 
then I learnt to my surprise and mortification, 
that she is gone into the country for an indefinite 
time. How I wept when they told me this! I 
clreaded such a scene with my mother! A con- 
vent, and separation from all I love, for nineteen 
dreary months! Yet I determined to risk every 
thing to make yxm happy, and force your friend 
to esteem me. All that, however, is oiftr\ I was 
called to my mot)iter before day-break this mom- 
mg, and found her so very ill, that I am told her 
life depends upon a breath* Can I speak to her 
of myself, of you, of any one at such a time? 
Tell your friend, however, that when I may do 
so without endangering her life, I am too anxious 
to show him that I am not the weak and worth- 
less thing he thinks me, to delay the proof a 
single moment.—- 

Farewell. — ^ " 

After Giovanni had read this letter, Cesario 
told him, that he had already called at the Pa- 
lazzo Rosso, where he heard that the Marchesa 
was even worse than her daughter had described; 
her complaint was inward inflammation* Gi«- 
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vaimi reddened at this informati^^^hamed of 
his first feeling, which had been MlVrarihe feet. 
He then proceeded to say what might fi^ ex- 
pected on such an occasion; every diing 'WM 
could teaki to soften Cesario's concern for the^ 
-fR!«8ent distress of Beatrice, by representing its T 
probable effect upon the happiness of their future 
lives. The Marchesa's death would at once 
emancipate her daughter from control, and at the 
same time spare her the pain of avowing an en- 
gagement, made so culpably without her mother's 
sanction* 
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While the Marchesa continued in danger, her 
dwghter could not with propriety admit the vi- 
sits of gentlemen. The friends were therefore 
banished from the Palazzo Rosso for some time. 
To Cesario it was indeed banishment; but to GIo* 
vanni it was relief and repose. 

He employed himself as usual, actively and 
benevolently; dividing his days between Genoa 
and the Marino; and giving to the instruction of 
Rodolphe every moment which he could space' 
from prior ^claima; 

His confessor, a man of probity and talent, un- 
dertook to teach Rodolphe the Italian ton^^; 
and to enlighten* his mind upon ^ritual concerns. 
Giovanni himself was the Cahet's instructor in 
the every-day occurrences of life; and to him it 
was actual happiness to watch the progress of 
such a mind. At first, Giovamu was disappoint- 
ed in the pleasure he had expected to find in the 
Cahet, at the sight of public spectacles, and works 
of art. Rodolphe only testified a sort of dull 
wonder, which quickly ceased, and appeared to 
leave no traces. But in after-times, as the facul- 
ty of observation was roused in him by some 
conception of the powers required to jHroduce 
what he saw, he expressed more and more'aston- 
ishment; showed interest; looked, examined; un-* 
derstood, admired. 

The perfectly ignorant may wonder, but they 
cannot admire; to feel the full value of a disco- 
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very in science, or a production, of art, %c must 
understand the difficulties which have been con- 
quered; know the defipiencies which have be^ 
supplied, and the advantages gained. 

Thus, Rodolphe's curiosity and4>leasure in- 
creased, in proportion to his gi:eater acquaintance 
with the objects calculated to arouse^them; and, 
mixing with the multitudes of a great city upon 
equal terms, the mere absence of insult from 
them, w^ to him absolute kindness: all their 
countenances beamed with benevolence iifhis un- 
practised eyes. 

Such feelings brightened hisowivface; its livid 
hue, was now fast dtsappearii^; whil^ his once 
famished frame began gradual* to assume the 
fidness and firmness of health. 

He attached himsetf to Giovanni with devo- 
tion nearly amounting to idolatry; and, so happy 
was he made by this indulgence of his affecticmate 
nature, that it was only^now and then the remem- 
brance of Auguste came over hhn in sdl its bit- 
terness, and drowned him in tears. 

Yet the less acute remembrance of .tliat inter- 
esting child was stationary in his mind: mixing 
with its transports of present joy and gratitude, 
just sufficient sadness, to soften and to elevate 
them. , 

*^ Do you suppose Rodolphe often thinks, now 
of his poor little friend?" asked Cesario, one day, 
Q^ Giovanni. 

'* I can give you a proof that he does; and I 
Kke him the better for it;" returned Giovanni; 
*' I never take him out, and he never returns 
from any place, without having seen some face 
which reminds him of Auguste: there is not a 
church in Genoa, where he does not find some 
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pictuw of a youthful Jesus or St. John, which he 
sayd resembles what Augusta was. These pic- 
stores are rarely like one another; so the heart 
' must be very full of an object, when that object 
so possesses the eye.'^ 

Cesario admitted the truth of this remark; for 
he had asjoften felt or fancied resemblances to 
his lamented father in heads expressive of be- 
nignity and mildness. At the end of a fortnight, 
the Marchesa Brignoletti was pronounced convat- 
lescent, and her daughter eagerly prepared to 
receive* the congratulatory visits of her acquaint^ 
tance. 

When. Cesario and Giovanni presented them- 
selves, they found her in a circle with Signor Cal- 
va, imprudently reproaching him for having ab« 
sented himself and his wife from Genoa, at a 
time when their friendly offices would have been 
most welcome* 

The Signor well kaew, that by these friendly 
offices, Beatrice meant the opportunity their house 
afforded her of seeing the persons there, whom 
she could, not. then receive at her mother's; and 
he smiled equivocally as he wispered, on seeing 
Cesario enter—** It is quite time to put an end to 
this business, my cousin; I have made up my 
mind: — iyou must either get the Marchesa's con- 
sent, or no more meetings with us. The Sig- 
nora and \ thought we were doing good, when 
we consented to befriend your attachment to yon 
brave fellow; but I believe now we had better never 
have interfered: it will break off, and — you'll sur- 
vive it," 

He bowed himself out of the room as he con- 
cluded, leaving Beatrice covered with confusion. 
and trembling with vexation. 
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What was she to do? She tho^^TKt hef former 
confidants evidently %uspected the change in ker 
sentiments; they might impart their suspicions to*^-, 
Cesario; he would then blaze out into madness; 
he would make their engagement and her incon- 
stancy public: he would prove her duplicity to 
her mother; Giovanni would despise her for all 
this, and willingly give the promise, which the 
other would exact, of shunning her forever; or 
if, indeed, Giovanni avowed sympathy with her 
wishes, the death of one or both rivals, might be 
the consequence. 

These thoughts flashed through her mind, as 
the friends made their way to her. At first she 
could hardly speak to them for agitation. Cesario 
attributed this unusual emotion to filial feelings; 
and Giovanni, to a heart softened by her mother's 
danger, and to her meritorious struggle with her- 
self. Willing to show her that her present con- 
duct was right and acceptable to him, and that 
he gave her credit for the intention she professed 
in her letter to his friend, Giovanni's manner as- 
sumed a soothing air of sympathy; he inquired 
the particulars of the Marchesa's illness^ applaud- 
ed Beatrice for her dutiful attendance in her sick 
chamber; and assured her, in a lowered voice, 
that, by persevering in her present conduct, she 
would command his respect and admiration 
through life. ) 

If Giovanni were too amiable to Beatrice, even 
when repulsive and cold, how irresistible did he 
appear, now that he smiled on her as he did on 
Cesario-— now that his eyes occasionally rested on 
hers with a look of cordial approbation! She could 
scarcely bear those eyes: for, under all their 
sweet expressions, her heart swelled with emo- 
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tions aintost beydlKl'ControU The love, the bright- 
ness, the dark beauty of Cesario's so lately extol- 
led eyes, were no longer any thing to her: all 
there, which had once beamed light, was to her 
blank; the charm was gone — ^the passion wIMh 
had bestowed that enrapturing charm! | 

How brief, how worthless are all the affections 
of a heart, which does not find its chief delight 
in comtemplating the moral perfections of its ob- 
ject! for in virtue only, do we find increasing, 
unsating beauty; in virtue only, do we ask no no- 
velty. 

On the charms of moral beauty, all mankind 
agree: her divine lineaments are to be traced from 
rules drawn by a divine hand; and she has only, 
dierefore, to be seen, to be acknowledged and 
adored: but material beauty is a thing of mere 
opinion, subject to argument, unsatisfactory when 
unconnected with nobler qualities, and perishable 
in her nature. ^ Unite the two; place the divine- 
ly-aspiring soul in the mould * made after God's 
own image,' and we have the perfection of man. 
Then, to love such union — ^then, to admire the 
outward type of inward excellence, is natural and 
right; and we honour the Creator in estimating 
his work. 

Cesario mig^t have observed Beatrice's inat- 
tention to himself, had he not been too agreeably 
occupied in remarking the mutual confidence 
which he believed was now established between 
her and his friend. To fix that confidence was 
the chief object of his present anxiety; after which, 
he hoped that Giovanni's kind counsel would for- 
tify the courage of Beatrice; and that, si]^ported 
by him, and prompted by her own wishes, she 
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would make the trial they proposed of the 
chesa's indulgence. 

From the number o{ persons coming to offer 
congratulations, and to make inquiries, nothing 
pimcttlar could pass in conversation; Cesario,- 
therefore, yielded to the motion of his friend, 
and whispering the wish of finding Beatrice alone, 
at an earlier hour the next day, he bade her adieu! 

In their way homewards they encountered the 
Friiice of Melfi. He was standing under the porti- 
co of a Palaz!zo in the Strada Balbi. 

" I have news for you, young men," he said, 
holding out a letter: " the Turk is preparing em- 
plo3niient for us all. Signor Cigala, I hope you 
are itill knight enough to draw a sword, and dare 
a culverin, in aid of your former brethren?*' 

'' What means your Highness?" asked Giovanni, 
advancing. 

" This letter here," returned the Prince, " tells 
me the sultan Solyman seriously meditates the 
siege of your island — of Malta I mean; and if 
we have any true blood in our veins, there is 
not a man amongst us, who will not be ready, aye 
rejoiced, to pour it out, in defence of that bul- 
wark of Christendom." 

The Prince thought not of compliment: but 
Giovanni instinctively bowed his head at this 
gratifying testimony to the order he still loved; 
and, taking the letter, he ran hastily over its 
contents. 

It was written by a person whose local situation 
stamped his communications with authority; and 
the information it gave, was of a nature to rouse 
all the dormant fire in Giovaimi's breast. 

It represented the Sultan in the highest state 
of irritation against the Knights of St. John, whose 
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shipr not only scoured the Archipelago, but had 
J0 ^ boldness to run under the very guns of the 
i^)ttoman forts. The richest prizes captured by 
the Turkish corsairs had been retaken by those 
valiant chevaliers; so that, deprived of their pfcin> 
der, and insulted in their very harbours, the 
Turks were roused into a determination of exter- 
minating the whole Order at a blow. Solyman 
had already issued orders for the assembling of 
troops at the different ports of the Morea, to be 
ready for embarkation at the proper season: he 
was increasing his fleet, and had sent privately to 
demand the aid of his bashas at Algiers ^nd 
Tripoli. 

AH the Mahometan powers, therefore, were in 
motion; and it remained for Christendom to 
prove that her energies were equal to the strength 
of her cause. 

" It will be a desperate struggle!" exclaimed 
the experienced Doria, as Giovanni transferred 
the letter to Cesario. 

'* Desperate!" repeated Giovanni, and the look 
which accompanied that word transformed him 
into another man; ** say a glorious struggle! Who 
will remain spectator of it? — I would not give my 
right to be an actor there, for all the other dis- 
tinctions of life!" 

" But you are no longer oile of the Order?" 

" In my soul, I am," replied Giovanni: and 
again such a brightness spread over his face, that 
the prince 8to<)d astonished. 

** Now I believe all I have heard of you!" he 
exclaimed, eyeing him with a smile of pleasure. 
** When I used to pass you in your walks, or 
meet you in society, and see you so calm, so like 
a man of peace and study, I confess it was not 
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possible for me to conceive tbiA suclTlia^'^^i' 
been a thunderbolt of war." ^^-. 

Cesario, who glanced over the whole letter 
an instant, now interrupted them: he precipitate* 
hisdiself upon Giovanni, crying out, " I will ac 
company you." He forgot Beatrice, as he en*- 
braced his friend in a transport of generous en- 
thusiasm. 

" You will go under my orders, I hope," said 
the prince, with good-humour; " the fleet of Ge- 
noa will make but a sorry figure in the harbour 
of her besieged ally, if her best sailors choose to 
volunteer fighting on shore." 

'* You think, then, my prince," asked Giovan- 
ni, " that, if the Turk persists in his resolution, 
Genoa will assist the Grand Master?" 
- " Can you doubt it?" inquired Doria, *' we 
shall meet before the guns of St. Angelo, depend 
on it." 

" And when may this formidable operation 
commence?" asked Cesario, suddenly recollecting^ 
his bright prospects of love and felicity. 

** The project is but hatching," replied Doria, 
" and will require time to mature. 'Tis now No- 
vember: I should think they cannot be ready be- 
fore spring. Those infidel dogs hope to perfect 
their plan before it is guessed at; and, to do so, 
they must cr^e/> towards it; that gives us time; 
and if I could command Spain as easily as I hope 
to mave Genoa, I'd scotch the young snakes in 
their nest. I'd bum or cripple every gaMey be- 
fore they could assemble into mischief." 

" Ah my prince! and rob the brave chevaliers 
of the glory they are about to gain!" 

Doria smiled kindly at Cesario; then said tem- 
perately, ^* At your age I should have made the 
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same^fcdiiiri iTiWi y \\; but I have How lived long 
enorfp to know that the greatest glory a soldier 
ior can obtain, » to give up a brilliant ac- 
tion, when the same object may be reached by a 
less showy and less dangerous road* I shfiiHld 
like fighting and fame as well as the youngest of 
you; but, if I can prevent the Turk beforehand, 
my conscience won't excuse me if I neglect it.'* 

While this short dialogue was passing between 
the prince and his officer, Giovanni was musing 
upon the probable effect of the present conversa- 
tion on his friend's destiny. He now repented the 
precipitancy |trith which he had urged Beatrice to 
declare her engagement, since it was likely that 
circumstances would remove. both friends for a 
period long enough to shake even her latest at- 
tachment. But who may foresee events? At any 
rate, he thought, " I have gained one salutary 
' point,-— she is awakened to some emulation of no- 
bler character." 

"^ And why should not my friend accompany 
me, when I go to Malta?" he asked suddenly, 
^ixious to remove Cesario, as soon as possible, 
from the circle of Beatrice's enchantments. ^^ I 
will pledge myself to yield him up to you and 
his duty, die moment the fleet of the republic ap- 
pears off our island; meanwhile, why may he not 
shave in whatever is going on at II Borgo?" 

" I see no objection to it," replied the prince; 
" but what says Adimari himself?" My sons 
tell me that there is a certain attraction in a 
certain quarter — ^which — " 

Cesario's colour deepened into crimson; he 
cast down his eyes in some confusion, while stam- 
mering out a few words of faint denial. 
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" Come, come, yotmgman,"^ 
" I am neither your confessor nor your 
but if I can be your advocate (not with 
lady, for there you don't want one of course,^^ 
bi^.with her relations, I am heartily at yoiu* ser- 
. vice. My years and name, perhaps, might have 
influence." 

" O my prin^ce!" exclaimed Cesario, seizing 
his hand, and incapable of uttering more. Gio- 
vaimi foresaw the agitating scene which must 
follow; and giving Doria a sign, they turned from 
the portico into the garden of the Palazzo. There 
secure from observation, the warm-hearted Do- 
ria rq>eated his offer of service; and inquired 
the extent of Cesario's addresses to the Signora 
Brignoletti. 

When he heard of their actual engagement, he 
showed much surprise. ^^ Her mother, certain- 
ly, i« far from suspecting it!'' he said; " the lively 
Signora has contrived to make her believe that 
she listens to your enamoured complaints, only 
to laugh at them. The Marchesa has repeated 
to me several excellent bon mots of her daughter 
about you. By the mass! this young lady would 
make a capital politician: however, I conclude ' 
stratagems are as fair in love as in war; so we'll 
not be too nice. As I have always had some 
weight with the Marchesa, I will do my best to 
make her favourable. You are noble, if her 
daughter be rich—you are brave, she beautiful: 
in my mind the thing is suitable enough. What 
shall I do? — speak to the Marchesa, or take coun- 
sel with the daughter first." i 
Giovanni undertook an answer to this; for Ce- 
sario, struck with what the prince had said \m^ 
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3y, wail stamding silent, astonished and 

It was Giovanni's ojnnion, that the prince 
ihould at once see and speak with diie Msu'chesa, 
when her health would permit; that of coiai£%e 
should use the only argument the case allowed^ 
Cesario's noble birth and rapidly-rising honours. 
But perhaps for the lady's sake, it might be as 
well merely to say, that his young friend had 
every reason to hope his constancy and character 
had distinguished himin the Signora's eyes above 
her other admirers; and that what Cesario naw 
sued for, was but permission to declare his pas- 
sion in the world, as one not forbidden by the 
Marchesa; after which he would hasten to win 
honours, * ere he would venture to ask the hand 
of Beatrice* 

^^ So! here I have plimged all at once into a 
love affair!" exclaimed the frank-'hearted prince: 
^^ at my age it is almost ridiculous. I could not 
-—I would not do more for one of my own boys: 
and let me tell you, Adimari, I am half inclined 
to make it a quarrel between us, that you have 
iK>t considered me as a father in this business. 
You have fallen in love^ and given up coming to 
see me; and I sjiould never have known more of 
the thing than what common report said, had I 
not, by some odd chance, taxed you with it 
myself." 

* ^^ I confess my fault!" replied Cesario, respect- 
fully, yet fervently kissing the hand then extend- 
ed to him; ^^ but to talk of Beatrice to any <me 
but a friend of my own age, (glancing at Giovan- 
ni;) and besides, I knew your^highness had con- 
cerns of your own." 
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**Ay, ay!" interrupted the prince, with a 
sigh which he hemmed away: '' some of 
children find me work enough. You may th 
the heart-aches which one of them often giv^ 
rmty for the high, high value I set upon characteir 
and conduct. They are worth aU the titles and 
riches in the world. Parents may think them- 
selves happy when their children set their hearts 
upon persons who have no other fault than want 
of money." * 

The veteran's care-furrowed brow clouded as 
he spoke, and his kindlv eyes suffused. 

Giovamii, who had heard the family-circum- 
stances to which he alluded, was respectfully si- 
lent. 

Rumour said that the eldest Doria was pri- 
vately married to an iirfamous creature, who had 
not only been his mistress, but was notorious irom 
a former connexion of that sort with the most 
profligate cardinal at Rome; and the brave father 
contemplated, with bitterness, the prospect of all 
his honours (honours so nobly won) descending 
to the children of such a disgraceful union. 

He had to lament, also, this son's ruinous ha- 
bit of deep play: a habit into which he had been 
led by intimacy with a foreigner of high rank but 
sordid principles; and, as Doria's second son 
(then absent on a state mission) was eminently 
qualified to increase the lustre of the family, that 
circumstance seemed to sharpen the lather'^ 
pangs. In truth he could not forbear regretttipg 
that the rights of primogeniture were unalienable: 
he could not always suffocate a murmur, whei^he 
looked on the brightness of his own and his un^ 
cle's fame, and saw the black eclipse with w^ich 
it was threatened by his eldest bom. 
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BriflioMr often do we witness these equal dis- 
toRnions of Providence! where the one scale is 

^pb overflowingly filled w4th distinctions and pros- 
^ peritjr, disgrace and disunion too often weigh 
down the other! ■ ^ 

Cesario's quick sensibility was moved— he 
thought of his own fether, whose slightest wish 
had ever been the law of his life; the image af- 
fected him; so that he could not refrain from 
once more taking Doria's hand, and giving it the 
pressure of respectful sympathy. 

The veteran wrung his in return, and smiling 
cheeringly, said, — ^^ Well— you must let me know 
when I should ask for an audience of the Mar- 
chesa: your fair mistress will give of course the 
earliest intimation of hex mower's complete re- 
covery. Meanwhile, go home and think of your 
crusade. Make up your mind on that subject; 

' for, if it comes to any thing, you must apply offi- 
cially for leave." 

^^ I shall go back immediately to the Palazzo 
Rosso," said Cesario; ^^ if I can see Beatrice for 
five minutes only— -go with me, Giovanni — no, 
stay—- 1 had better see her alone: she will be so 
overcome— -so overjoyed at being relieved from 
this trying confession to her mother. How I 
bless this fortunate explanation for her sake!— • 
The prince's gracious arguments in my favour 
will have smoothed at least part of her difficul- 
ties." 

He was hurrying along as he spoke, and, hav- 
ing reached the gate by which they had entered, 
darted into the street. 

Gioyanni accompanied the prince to the door 
of his own residence; conversing, as they went, 
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upon the subject most important to aESftt^ tia|ex- 

pected invasion of Malta. ^^ 

Having discussed it in all its forms, they sepji*^ 
rated; the one, to return into family-cares, and \ 
the pther to wait for the re-appearance of his 
firiend. 
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Cesajiio came back disappointed: the Signora 
Brignoletti was in her mother's oratory at private 
mass, and could not be disturbed. But he had re- 
turned home, written, and given a letter for her 
to her page; in which he briefly recapitulated the 
events of the morning, and requested her to al- 
low him a meeting at vespers, in the church of 
San Siro, after her usual attendance there. 

Never had Giovanni seen him in such a tremor 
of spirit: Cesario called himself intoxicated with 
joy and hope; he believed himself so; yet was 
there a troubled expression in his countenance, 
which showed that all was not as he wished 
within. 

In truth, there was a something rankling there 
—-a trifle; — but it was a stinging trffle; and it 
pressed itpon the most sensitive nerve of his cha- 
racters-its pride« 

The Prince of Melfi had said, that Beatrice 
had made her mother believe Cesario was the 
object of her ridicule^— In Cesario's eyes this 
was a mortal sin:— 'it would have been so to any 
delicate mind; and he judged rightly, when he 
thought, that the woman who truly loves, would 
almost as soon profane sacred subjects by irrever- 
ent speech, as breathe or endure one. contemptuous 
breath against the object of her affections. He, 
to whom she hopes to vow love and obedience for 
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life; he, whose will is to be her law and her lh|* 

light; must be, in her estimation, the noblest ot 

his kind, or her love and her submission vi^ill prove ' 

but visions of the fancy. 

Cesario tried to banish this recollectioa^ but It 

returned again and again; and at last he had no . 

other refuge than in the hope that the prince had 

tnistaken the Marchesa. 

He now repented the proud feeling which had 

withheld him from asking t)oria to explain him- 
self further on this subject; yet while repenting 
his pride then, he was now yielding to the same 
infirmity, and debarring himself the comfort of 
Giovanni's probable better knowledge in her favor* 
Giovanni, however, was too clear-sighted not 
to know what troubled his friend's transports: he 
forebore from remarking it: cheering himself with 
the hope that this dissatisfaction with Beatrice, 
Hiight lead to that perfect acquaintance with her 
selfish insincerity, which must finally cure his in- 
fatuation. 

Upon Giovanni himself, this hew light acted 
like a blessed charm. He saw Beatrice as she 
really was: light, hollow, ungovemed either by 
principle or reason: artful, even in the very tem- 
pest of the passions; a character, in short, which 
was rapidly approaching the most startling li&ngths, 
solely frohi its deficiency of self-government. 

Thus she,. who began with innocence, might 
easily be led to end in crime: and Giovanni felt 
with a shudder, that it was in his power to bring 
her to that horrid point. 

So impressed, he found it a difficult task to 
speak of Beatrice as her lover's present state de- 
manded: but the subject of Malta fortun^tel3r 
was now so connected with, that of Beatrice, that. 
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I|f soon succeeded in engaging Cesario's atten- 
tion from her, and arousing him to that lively 
impadence for noble action, which was the natu- 
ral bent of his soul. 

On this day, Cesario watched the s^ttiiigjAin 
with peculiar anxiety: — ^he watched the purple 
twilight till it deepened into its last solemn shade, 
and then he darted out. 

He found the principal streets thronged with 
pe6|Ae.— -The relics of some saint were carrying 
in procession from a church in the city to one 
beyond die walls; and he could scarcely get along 
through the crowd of priests and nuns, the long 
train of light of whose torches, was seen blazing 
over die dark ma^^ of rabble behind. 

Their sweetly-solemn chant was unheard by 
himj and but for the interruption their procession 
gave to his eagerness, perhaps he might not have 
seen them; so intent was he upon his principal 
object. 

He pushed forwards, regardless of every thing; 
afraid^ that Beatrice might be deterred by this 
very crowd from attending vespers. On reaching 
die cathedral, he was agreeably disappointed; for 
he not only found die Signora there, but saw the 
church was nearly lempty. Almost every one had 
left it to join die procession. 

As die service was not quite concluded, he 
stood at a litde distance from the spot where 
Beatrice was saying her last prayer; and his eye, 
after one fond glance at her kneeling figure, turn- 
ed to fix upon the monument of his father. 

The scene; the situation; the mixture of trans- 
port and dissatisfaction which was swelling his 
breast; the recollection of all that he had enjoy- 
ed, during his fatfaer^s life, -and all he had suffer- 
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ed since his death: the idea of Giovanni; 
ternal care of Doria; and lastly, Beatrice'i 
sensibility, when she #rst saw his father's 
ment; every o&e of these circumstances pressed 
vmm him with mott than usual force. Some pro* 
Jmetic sadness mingled with regret for past bks* 
sings: and he almost aadidbly exclaimed, ^^ O Bea- 
trice, why am I compelled to feel that there is a 
want in die creature 1 love dearest?" — 

A moment afterwards, tlie small congregftloon 
separated; and Cesario, hastening to Beatrice, led 
her into a remote part of. the church. 

There they walked kmg and imdisturbed. Bea- 
trice was veiled from head to foot; so that, ex- 
cept from the sound of her voice, it was impossi- 
ble to discover her emotions. 

Cesario first recapitulated tht friendly purpose 
of Prince Doria, together with his own hopes and 
wishes; then described in glowing terms all the 
glory he promised himself in serving with the 
Knights of St. John; and at hat ventured to de- 
clare his condemnation of what had so keenly 
pained him. V 

Beatrice did not lose the oppoxcunity this af- 
forded her. During his discourse she had heard 
only, that Giovanni was still a2s eager as ever to 
iu*ge on her marriage, or at least the public avow- 
al of her engagement with his friend: she only 
saw Giovanni resolutely flying from her. What- 
ever hactpeUed him, whether despotic principle, or 
cold indifference to her enchantments, Cesario 
was the cause, and, as suoh, Cesario becaMie al-r 
most hateful in her eyes. The idea of manying 
him, even of confessing that ^e ever i^iialied to 
do so, was abhorrent to her mind; and, bursting 
into repeated passlcms of tes^s^she reproached him 
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fof^Ei honourable censure of her humiliatiag ar- 
tifice with her mother; declared, he loved her no 
longer as he had done; that dhe never woul^ mar- 
ry one who could make so unm-ateful a return £Mr 
an innocent deceit practised frmDi tendem«ift lor 
him: and finally, in a tone of distraction, protested 
her resolution of shutting herself, up from the 
ungrateful world in a convent. 

At first, Cesario yielded to her storm of in- 
dignation: for he thought it but a storm, brief as 
violent, and excusable, perhaps, dn one whose 
heart, he fondly fancied, meant right, even wbea 
her judgment led her wrong. 

But Beatrice was not to be softened, either by 
his silence, his submission, or his weak pleadings: 
he had unwarily given her an argument for break- 
ing w:ith him, and she therefore resented this first 
rebuke of his, with a violence which argued ill 
for his lawful rule over her, whenever she should 
endow him with a husband's authority. 

At this moment, however, the amazed and ago- 
nized Cesario thought of nothing but the fright- 
ful possibility of losing her affections; he conju- 
red her, in tne name of their former confidence, 
to recal her cruel threat: to remember how he had 
loved, how idolized her; to think what distraction 
must follow if she persisted in taking the veiL 
He implored her in the name of that father, whose 
memorial stood before them-^that father, for 
whom she alone was an equivalent, not to destroy 
at one stroke all the, promise of his youth; not to 
condemn him to madness or self-destruction* 

Beatrice was inflexible: she broke from his 
arms, as he threw himself distractedly at her feet, 
trying to clasp her knees; and calling to her pag^ 
without, she hurried into the street. 
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Her disappearance roused llie lover froii 
trance: he started from hisr ignoble posture: ind 
nation kindled in Mm like sudden fire, whill 
irith a heart which might be said actually to bum, 
h«»lftt«lied out of the church. 

His looks and manner, when he entered with 
Giovanni, scarcely needed explanation. He threw 
himself into a seat with a look in which the fire 
of outraged love was, alas, quite gone out! He 
was now pale and haggard. 

*' It is past — gone! — gone! — " he exclaimed. 
** She is implacable.'' 

The last words astonished Giovanni, who rather 
expected to hear that she had made some hsilf 
confession of her altered feelings. 

• *• Implacable!*' he repeated, " in what have you 
offended her?'* ' 

Cesario hurried out an ex|^lanation; but it was 
so often broken by his passionate burst of anguish 
and self-blame, that it was long ere Giovanni 
could collect the particulars. 

This truest of friends could almost have ejacu- 
lated a thanksgiving for so critical a turn in the 
conduct of Beatrice; but when he looked upoa 
the distracted figure of the man whom he cher- 
ished with a brother's tenderness, his heart melt- 
ed into sympathy. He approached him, and t>y 
every affectionate art sought to assuage the acute- 
ness of immediate suffenng. 

The end Giovanni foresaw ai^d rejoiced in; he 
foresaw that Beatrice wouM at last completely 
unmask herself, and that Cesari© would escape 
scr luiworthy an union. In the tumult ^aand «mxiety 
of war, he hoped his spirit might find that Twely 
interest without which a heart like his, istu&t'ld^ 
all relish for life. Could he be brought to e^w 
dure his present desolation of soul but for a cet- 
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tajpl^nody after ^4^t, his recovery froflT 9 p9J^ 
0bn he would then begiu 4p blush at» would b^ 
certain. 

Giovanni himself had experienced this: .he hsid 
gone through every stage of pain a|»d m^jM^ 
ment, which they must pass through, whose ^ 
fections have been fixed either on a fickle or a 
deceitful object; and he knew, therefore, bf^tlfsr 
than most men, what arguments to use with Ce- 
sario. 

It was no longer his duty to direct his friend's 
attention to the Signora's faults; it w^ rather his 
province to hold cff part of that heavy weight 
a( disappointment which must at last fall on him, 
and which, coming suddenly^ might cr^sh him 
at<mce. He made light of Beatrice's anger; re- 
presented it as the wraA of an indulged child, 
which, if it had no root in the he«rt, ^Quld not 
have outlived the insta^ of its utterance* 

^^ Surely," he said, ^^ Cesario could not ima^ne 
her seriously, deliberately resolved on punishing 
him with such rigour tor having uttered an un- 
wdc(»ne truth; and yet continue to think her 
worthy of love and regret?" 

Cesario felt that he ought not to regret her if 
it -were so— but that he would not! — Who that 
hm ever loved, and ever felt or fancied unkind- 
ness from the person beloved, who in such cir- 
.eumstances could have replied sincerely! 

Giovanni's affectionate soothing by degrees 
restored Cesario to himself: be yielded to that 
cheating confidence in the character of Beatrice 
which had so fatally ensnared him hitherto; and 
suddenly recoMecting the facility with which she 
pardone4 Giovanni's unqualified censures and 
uwubnriining firmness, he exclaimed,—" Oh, 
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slie will pardon me— I had* forgotten her gAi- 
rosity to you." '" .^ 

Giovanni turned away his face without speak- 
ing. It was not his wish to give a false colour to 
Beatrice, he was only solicitous to spare Cesario 
the complete shock of disappointment; and he 
endeavoured, therefore, to separate approbation 
of her conduct from assurances of his belief that 
her resentful resolution could not continue j if, 
indeed, her attachment had ever deserved the 
name of an affection. 

Cesario was not in a mood to scrutinize phra- 
ses; these guarded egressions, therefore, went 
unnoticed by him. He passed from one violent 
emotion to another, and saw nothing distinctly 
but the images of former happiness. 
' From each of these, he not only drew argu- 
ments for reliance upon Beatrice, but reasons for 
, regarding her more fondly. Instances of former 
devotedness to him, of disinterested, generou|, 
what he thought self-sacrificing love, rose before- 
him, and filled his heart with a transport of tender 
gratitude. He magnified the idols of rank and 
riches only that he might find Beatrice admirable 
mhiaving despised them for his sake; yet, had 
he questioned his own heart, how pitiful would 
such a sacrifice have seemed to it, if required as 
a proof of its devotion! 

While Giovanni listened to this torrent of .de- 
lusions, he was wrung with compassion^ an^j 
conscious how soon all must change into bitter- 
ness, he felt it harder to command his feelings 
now, than when he saw Cesario actually in the 
grasp of misery. .''^.^'.. 

At a very late hour they parted: Giovanni^ to 
lead the devotions of his household; s»id Cesatid^ 
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to^ji^gn himself wike idea of an earthly object^ 
liltle calculated to dra'vr UHi ob^ to nobler medi«^ 
tiations. 

The next day carried the friends to the Palaz- 
zo Rosso: the Marchesa was not risen, md hec^ 
daughter was therefore mistress of the next hour. 

She received Cesario in that cabinet which has 
for two centuries since, been die admiration^of 
Europe* Giovanni declined entering till the first 
embarassment of their meeting should have sub- 
sided. 

It was not long ere he was called in. 

" Giovanni!" exclaimed Cesario on his en- 
trance, *^ now do I demand all the succours of 
your friendship! — help me to understand Bea- 
trice— -to understand niyself— what is it I have 
done?—- am I indeed deserving?—- think for mc^^ 
judge me — ^for / can no longer think."— He 
struck his forehead with his clasped hand as he 
spoke, and looked wildly round, as if indeed 
litider the influence of temporary madness. 

Giovanni stood where this address had arrest- 
ed him, and fixing his eyes on Beatrice with an 
air of severe virtue, said firmly, " You do not 
mean me to understand that the Signora can, 
' upon reflection, persist in her senseless anger of 
law night?'' 

" Yes! — she renounces me— she will not for- 
give—she refuses—" Cesario's frantic and dis- 
jointed answer was interrupted by Beatrice, who 
put aside her veil, and, directing an expressive 
glance at Giovanni, exclaimed, — 

" Do not you condemn me, Signor Cigala; I 
am sick of the world, and am determined to 
leave it. O do not think I would pain your friend, 
iif my own perpetual misery were not——" . 
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" Per|NBtual misery!" echoed Cesario, '•'lAiat 
do I hear?-- some dttmoti in the sh^tpe of a con- 
fessor, I suppose, has terrified her with preposj^ 
terous threatenings; a&d now she fancies it piety 
te^renmmee me.^«— 

"Giovanni! you that are skilled in all the 
learning of the schools, talk to her? convince her 
that it b not a work to gain heaven by, that of 
breaking a fond and faithful heart!" 

Cesario's voice was choked by a thousand 
melting feelings, and walking into the other apart- 
ment to recover himself, he gave Giovanni a 
few moments for unrestrained speech. 

" Madam!" said the ktter, firmly n-asping 
the wrist of Beatrice, " in the name of God I 
adjure you, act fairly with my friend in this last 
struggle between his f^thful and your estranged 
heart! Act without artifice; and as you hope for 
mercy in your dying hour, •be just to him: to de- 
lude him on, is to cheat him of his youth---of all 
that ardent youth prompts him to pursue and 
win. Have the courage to be hated by him; — if 
you do indeed no longer love him, tell him so, 
and set him free; I then will be his anchorage. 
My heart wants n<Hhing but friendship." 

" Oh barbarian!" exclaimed the distracted Be* 
atrice, catching his arm as he turned away, 
gentle to every other creature, harsh, cruel, mer- 
ciless to me only! Why will you thus wring from 
me, what shame——?" A burning blush covered 
her face as she broke off; and the very action of 
averting her eyes said more than if she had look* 
ed on him. 

Giovanni shook her off, as he would have done 
a serpent; and, springing into the apartment to 
which Cesario had retired, h^ took hold of him* 
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*ift^tt u& go," he cried, with the commmid of 
a superior being; ^^ ^is is ^ place for you; I 
eannot move her." 

Cesario would have resisted, but there was a 
strength in Giovanni^s grasp w4iich ^fefied f*^t8^ 
tance, and ere the former was aware of it he 
foond himself in die open street. 

During the ftrst hour of their eonversatioB, 
Cesario's despair mastered his reason: he raved 
alternately ag^nst Beatrice's unkindness, Gio- 
vanni's fastidious observation of her, and his 
own folly in acting by the advice of on'^ so pre- 
judiced. 

Giovanni j^ve the storm way, till^ eidiausted 
by his own violence, Cesario sunk into speechless 
dejection. 

It was then that his friend began, with the 
tenderest care, to pt^ptiere hi^ mind for a final 
separation from this too-fondly considered ob- 
ject; he ventured to discuss the nature of true 
courage; which is better displayed by enduring 
misfertmie nobly, than by contending victwiously 
in the field. 

He reminded him of his father's memory, and 
of his own fair fame; he enlarged on these, as 
motives for exertion, assuring him, that each 
foregone gallant acticHi was an additional pledge 
to his country of future services. 

He tried to re-awaken in him that honourable 
ambition which seeks distinction by the path of 
usefulness; and, if he ventured to speak of his 
own conduct under similar disappointment, he 
did it, not as proposing himself for an example 
of fortitude, but as a proof that happiness is at- 
tainable, after the loss of one, whom, however 
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we may have prized, we must eyentu9i|^ri4Kan- 
temn. 

He closed his exhortations, by advising Cesa*. 
rio to write to Beatrice, and try once more to 
flbjike her |Kirpo6ei if her reply werQ still inexo- 
rable, he recomn:iended him then to quit Genoa 
with him. , 

While h^ described the characters- of several 
individuals of the Order for which they hoped to 
draw the defeogive sword, and enlarged oo^ the 
spirit-stirring scenes in which .they n[ught so soon 
be engaged together, he communicated a momen- 
tary entnusiasm to Cesario: the eyes of that un**^ 
l^fy young naan kindled with all their former 
fire, but that fire lasted not; and he sank again 
into lifeless despondency. 

^^ I will sit l^ast hitye (Hie triumph over her!" 
he said, after a loi^ ami dismal sUence,-— ^^ the 
wojld shall never know her cruelty. It may con- 
tinue to believe that I was a presumptuous Ibol-— 
that she never loved me{'^^— He sighed as if his 
heart were rent in twain by the sig^, and relapsed 
into a gloomy reverie. 

Giovanni's entreaties that he would rouse him- 
self, brought him out of this trance of despair; 
he seiz^ed a pen and wrote to Beatrice. 

He wrote long, and wildly, but in the midst of 
lamentation and complaint, he declared his pur* 
pose of accompanying his friend immiediately to 
Malta, assuring Wer, that beyond the loyal breast: 
erf that friend, and the Prince of MeW, the se- 
cret of her professed attachment to him should 
never transpire: that he was dien going to e:iiact 
from the prince a promise of that sort, which 
would leave Beatrice to bestow herself, uncen- 
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siir^iH>y the world, upon some happier man than 
hjm who had loved her only lop well. 
•' Giovanni could not condemn any part of this 
letter; its generosity affected him; and he des- 
patched it, diough neither hopiti^nor wishing thaf 
the foolish Beatrice might be moved by its pas-* 
sionate pleadings.' 

The answer was such as he expected — ens^Kor^^ 
rassed and agitated; evidentiy written undeir a- 
humiliating sense of shame, which she strove to 
cover by confused allusions to her duty as a daugh- 
ter, by resentment of Cesario's displeasure at what 
she called the strongest proof of her regard, and 
by declarations of her inclinations for a religious 
life. 

She concluded with a prayer for Cesario's hap- 
piness and honour: and repeating her resolution 
to take the veil; bade him an eternal farewell. 

Even till this moment Cesario believed himself 
entirely convinced that his situation was despe- 
rate, but he now found that some hope glimmer- 
ed through all that darkness; this letter extin- 
guished it: this selfish, unrelenting, ungenerous 
letter,— when he closed it, he felt as if his heart 
were withered forever. 

He remained sitting where he had read it, with 

his eyes fixed upon the vellum; though he no 

. longertook cognizance of the characters, he heard 

the voice of Giovanni uttering, at times, a few 

words of courage and comfort. 

The quarter carillons of the churches rang their 
musical chimes again and again, before the un- 
happy young man regained any consciousness to 
things around him: when he did so, he recover- 
ed himself with a heavy sigh, and laying his chil 
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ly hand on the arm of Giova 
try smile, 

" Let us go nowCiovanni — let us leave Get 
together— ^ii you can bear with such a wretch as 
lam." 

Giovanni's reply was an embrace full of his af- 
flicted soul. Cesario rather yielded to, than re- 
turned it; but ere he rose from the neck of that 
incomparable friend, he gave him one convul* 
sive, expressive pressure, and sighing again from 
the very depth of his heart, left him for solitude 
and struggle. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



When they met Aext, it was not to taik of Bea«i 
trice, for Cesatfo avoided her name, btrt to setlto 
the time and mode of their departure. 

Cesario confessed his eagerness to be^^one; but, 
as Giovanni had many dependants to consider, 
and arrangements to make, in case he never might 
return, it was not possible for him to depart so 
suddenly. 

He was, besides, under obligaticm to assist at 
' the celebration of a marriage which he had made 
between a ward of his father's and the heir of a^ 
noble, family. 

This was one of those disagreeable necesskies 
which the world imposes upon us: one of those 
cases when we cannot assign our reason for a dis* 
inclination to do what the world expects from us, 
in compliance with its usual forms. 

The public service upon which he was going to 
volunteer, did not require his immediate presence; 
and^ his private reason (a heart aclung for his 
friend) was not to be given in consideration of 
the Brignoletti family. It was therefore painfully 
incumbent on Giovanni to appear throu^ aU the 
cerenKHiies and festivities of these nuptials; and 
it was agreed between them that Cesario should 
go to Civita Vecchia, and wait there the arrival 
of his friend; after which they were to embark to- 
^ gether for Malta. 
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A letter of gratitude, «m^t . 
was the only return--*ti|Mmo could 
warm-hearted prioee oTOf elfi. He had not fo? 
tude to support a personal leave-taking with t 
m0t witom he had last seen when his brightest 
liopes were shining* He claimed secresy from the 
prince, with relation to Beatrice; and pledging 
himself henceforth to devote his whole heart to 
glory, he prated his Highness to grant him that 
leave fcft accompanying Giovanni to Malta, which 
he so lately promised. 

Doria's reply was written with kindly indul- 
gence to the (ffst disappointment of an ardent na- 
ture. He commended his resolution of seeking 
forgetfulness of a capricious mistress, even '^ at 
the cannon's mouth/' and, enclosing him the offi- 
cial permission he asked, bade him adieu. 

Cesario had little more to do after this in Ge-^ 
noa* The friendly kinsman, under whose roof he 
dwelt, regretted, but could not blame his eager- 
ness to seek military employment. ^^ Arms are 
his profession,'' thought the Syndic, " and if we 
mean to advance in any way of life, we must not 
stand still." With this sagely self-evident propo- 
sition, he gave Cesario his parting benedicticm, 
coupled with the hope of soon seeing him return. 
Cesario would not trust himself with a sig^t of 
his father's nK>nument: yet twice he went to San 
Siro, twice he put his foot upon the threshold^ 
and as often turned away in a paroxysm of bitter 
recolfection. It was in that church, near that very 
monument, Beatrice had first condemned him to 
despair! How then could he bear to look on it? 

But his filial heart recompensed itself amply in 
the chapel at the Marino. There, where the ac- 
tual remains of that dear father reposed, he gave 
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tc collection; and felt him' 
sdBbce more 

loveU*ought but thee!*^ 
lie cried in bitterness of soul, bs he embraced the 
marble which covered that sainttd duSU'tti^ 
forgot Giovanni at that moment; but in «ie 
frenzies of betrayed love, even friendship is 
forgotten. 

Cesario left Genoa on the very day of Giulio 
Carega's marriage with the ward of Giovaimii 
and though proposing soom to follow, his £riend 
contemplated with distaste, nearly amo^mting to 
disgust, the mask and supper at which he ai^ust 
appear in the evening. Mirth, indeed, is mockery 
to " a mind diseased." 

Giovanni saw, with reg^et^ that Cesario weni: 
not in such utter desolation of soul as he professed 
to do: for Giovanni iunew how fallacious was the 
hope which began again to cheat that sanguine 
spirit; and aware diat his friend's fut«re peace 
was only to be purchased by total despair now^ he 
would not fan a kindling hope by one breath of 
indulgence. 

He spoke to Cesario of Beatrice, as of one cut 
off from him for ever by her own unjustifiable act; 
he called on him therefore, to show his attach- 
ment had been grounded on the belief, at least, 
of excellence in her; and he conjured him to re- 
collect by what a degrading artifice she had pre- 
vented her mother's interference with their en- 
gagement. 

This last argument was the deadly probe: so 
sensitive w^bls Cesario*s wounded delicacy, that 
he scarcely endured the salutary point of that 
probe, even from the apprehensive hand of friend- 
ship.---Starting at that part of the subject, witli ' 
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a look which coiiviiK ed^H (|pBmiiBW^^iUst 
not press it again^^p filling a throb of mo 
tary resentment, (|Kario seized his friend's ha 
wrung it in both hft, burst into an agonized groan^ 
^IflMl^'^di^arl^. 

He returned once more (almost mechanically) 
fo the Syndic's; but there was nothing there to 
detain him — ^no letter, no message. When he 
IbMd himself actually on the road from Genoa, 
affd became convinced that Beatrice would not 
ftcvSl hhn, his amazed senses nearly deserted 
Wto; He was tempted to ride back, go to her, 
httflore her, die before heri ^ To live without 
her, he believed impossible; but yet it was easier 
Ibr him to die, than to bend his insulted spirit to 
a recahtation of what had offended her.* 

Neither pride nor principle would let him do 
otherwise thatoi assert his displeasure at<the stra- 
tagem by which she blinded her mother. That 
she couki ihave mocked his tove, and ridiculed 
its pretensions, was something so gross, s^ un- 
worthy, so incompatible with the idolatry <rf true 
attachment, that he never thought of it without 
indignation. 

Contrition, indeed, might have effaced that 
hatefvkl impression of art and indelicacy; but 
Beatrice had defended her conduct, and braved 
his anger: and where was* he to find security, if 
the wife to whom he confided his honour, were 
guided by such pernicious policy? 

As these Deflections crowdec^ on him, Cesario's 
paroxysm of relenting fondness died away: but 
a^in, and again it returned. He granted some- 
thing to her pride, and more to maidenly modes- 
^ ty: perhaps she wiishedto recall him, yet was re- 
strained by these two motives (motives generally 
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honourable'^to^^oman so circumstanced} ; 
aps even now she was'g|[ven up to greater 
espair than he was: — for holir passion^ely did 
she once return his( affections! 

If she had really ceased to prefer him, idgr 
should she express such a distaste to life? why 
should she not remain in the world, enjoying the 
bright season of her youth and beauty? why should 
she seek to fly other admirers? *— but if c^e were 
only chilled to him by resentment of hia suppos- 
ed offence, and consequent doubt of his affection, 
why then her tenderness must return with the 
conviction of his truth. 

Cesario was amazed that he had never seen 
the subject in this light before; he ev«i wondered 
that Giovanni had not urged it on him. Certain 
facts spoke for themselves: Beatrice had not shown 
favour to any other man; and she was, in the very 
May-morning of life, with all its golden prospects 
before her, going to immure Herself iu. a invent! 

So instantaneous a blaze of hope blinded Ce- 
sario to everything else: he now sawbyt one ob- 
ject — ^the blissful re-union to which it directed 
him; and, aP Beatrice's errors forgotten, all hk 
own feelings, all Giovanni's reasonings, he deter- 
mined to throw himself upon die good offices of 
Signor Calva. 

. With this purpose, and already abandoned to 
the utmost joy of his sanguine nature, Cesario 
changed his route, and galloped to the country- 
house of Beatrice's cousin, c 

He found the Signor at home, but his wife was 
at Genoa. Cesario's errand was soon told; after 
which Signor Calva, having first professed his 
readiness to serve him, took tl^p liberty of ques* 
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tiQiUBg him upon several parti(^||||||i^ jktesti- 
fied peculiar curiosity about ^llthat hac^||i^d 
betweesQ Ceaario and -Ma friend on the subjecFktf 
Beatrice^ a^ each detail making some significant 
motion f:^.the head or shoulders. 
^^fP^ Ci^va was one of those good-natured, 
weu-meaning persons, who see parts of a subject 
very dearly, but have not discernment enougn to 
take in the whole of any. He judged every event 
and character by common rules; and, as his mea- 
snire could not stretch to any thing beyond the 
ordinary standard of human conduct, he was, 
consequejilly, sogietimes mistaken. 

Thp f:h^apter of Giovmni Gigsda entirely pass- 
ed ih^ bo!md9 of his comprehension; so that he 
n^iCHre readily imagined his friendship failing be- 
fore the seductions of youth and beauty, than u 
well-educated young woman, like the Sisnora 
Brignc>letti, shamelessly freaking from oue lover 
to woo another. 

The Signi»r's principles were not so nice, or so 
consisted, as to condemn with the same severity 
the same conduct in different persona^ If a mam's 
vices, or a woman's frailties, did not injure either 
his honour or happiness, he considered them as 
every^day matters. Thus, he could be very in- 
dignant at one particular^action, and yet tolerate 
the performer of it. In shozt, he resented or 
excused every dereliction from high principle, 
j^t so fyv as it affected himself or his friends. 
He thought he had reason to think Giovanni no 
longer true in one point to Cesario, and thait 
falseness he beHeved it right to detect: but he 
never suspected that by asserting this, he was 
doing more than accusing Giovanni of some mere 
natural frailties; he was pronouncing him to be 
y 2 
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one ofJl^HtflllWious impostors that ever cheftt* 
edjiner the masSt of virtue. 

lieving Cesario more t&e dupe of his friend 
flian of his mistress, yet imagining him deceived 
by both, he thought it an act of ^ood-Mture to 
show him the double imposition; and, by &a£ 
warning, afford him an opportunity and motive 
for being beforehand with die dissemblers, by 
breaking with the lady, and treating his rival with 
the contempt he merited. 

In this feeling he spoke; meaningwell, actingill. 
Oh! the responsibility we take on ourselves, 
when we attempt to shake the confidence of an- 
other! Long should we ponder on it, widely 
should we survey every part of the character we 
are about to make an object of suspicion! Which 
of us, indeed, dare give our own conjectures iii 
the place of facts? 

Signor Calva had but his own imperfect obser- 

V\ vations and hasty fancies to warrant him in what 

|;;;li^ thought; yet he rashly uttered thoi^ thoughts, 

2^^^'ife^t.laid ^^ two hearts which were lately all 

[v^B^ction and trust. 

*T '' So, it was Signor Cigala who first advised 
you and Beatrice to acknowledge your mutual 
engagement to the M^rchesa?" he observed, 
drily: " the consequence he must have foreseen — 
the Marchesa's prohibition of her daughter's in- 
tercourse with you: for, besides other objections 
she would be incensed past forgiveness by your 
joint concealment of it. I cannot admire that 
part of his advice: but, perhaps, he calculated 
upon keeping up your mutual attachment by charg- 
ing himself with your several billets; for he, of 
course, would not have been exiled. Then he 
does not counsel you to try yCur fate again with 
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Beatrice? Rethinks you had ^t||0|||Myg,her up 
at once, and go with him to M altaf t-^ut hl^oes 
not go, after all; heTemains for these mai^ke- 
festivities (which I used to fancy he would oSl- 
pise) atf^e Carega Palace." 
- Signor Calva paused frequently during this 
speech, and looked significantly at Cesario: he 
looked still more signifitantly when he concluded 
it. The heart of the latter was dull in the science 
of suspicion; he read no particular meaning in the 
Signor's large round eyes, but rep^ed simply, 
" He will follow me when they are'bver. Gi- 
ovanni does not counsel me to try Beatrice again 
because he judges her strange conduct widi se- 
verity, perhaps I ought to say, with justice. ^- 
deed, he is so displeased with her, that I fearfle 
does not wish her to recall me.^' 

"I believe it," observed the Signor, more drily 
than before* He waited for some remark from 
Cesario, but the latter^ absorbed in recollection, 
not making any, he resumed. 

^^ And, if I gio upon this embassy fpj you, Signor 
Adimari, what terms am I to propose? Still the 
avowal of your engagement, or unconditional 
submission?" 

^^ O, nothing! nothing that can alarm Beatrice, 
or tiireaten us with separation. Tell her, I toi 
content to endure months of penance for my fault 
•—to wear out my life in expectation, so she will 
but allow me to see one bright hope at the end 
of it. Oh! let her but receive me again into her 
heart, and consent to hear me poui" my soul out 
at her feet—" Cesario broke oiF ashamed of his 
fblly. Signor' Calva rested his hand on hif 
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shoulder^ witlitjUjjxed feeling of c(Hicem for him, 
and xfi^Sta at hi» sedulity* 

^^llTam heartily sorfy . $o ^t an end to these 
s^ngtune feelings of your's, h« ssud, ^' but I re«l- 

5f do not believe my visit to Beatrice wo^d pro- 
uc^ my good« My wife md^ I have not be^-> 
stupid <^^vers: we IxHig ago suspected that her 
inclinations hitd changed tiieir object; and now 
we are convinced of it^ It was this su^cioia 
which made^us wi Adraw from mpt house in towiu^' 

" Changed their object!" riep^ated Cesario, ia ' 
wild, iBcredubuB fstimiahiiiwt* ^^ You caanot 
mean it!-^Whal m^ dP^9 ^ receive with amy 
di^iji^on?^^ 

^^ Wh$it jnanrhfi^ ahe^pardtmed> agaia and agaift, 
for doubi^iiig th^ sincerity of h^ iiMsntions in your 
favour?" asked Calva, in a b>wered voice. *^ What: 
Hifin hm «be aUow^d to n^hj^ke, to oootiol, almost 
to ^[pvfera h«r?" 

" Hal" cried Cesarig, flaohmg round on hm^ 
*'*■ have a care Signor!"-— ^nd h^ grasped the ItSt 
of his sword, m if ipatkjctively prompted to 
s^enge this i|i3mua|aoiL »|^nst his friend. 

" I hftvie donel" paid the sigi)or, somewhat 
<4iagrined at what he diought ingratitude for his 
^ood isleitfions. ^^ I can have no interest m it; 
time wiU show"-^-and opening a trelliced door, 
he wept out into his garden. 

Cesario stood a moment or two, breathless widi 
indig^atiG^; then, struck atones by.a muMtude 
of hideous recollections, he rushed after the sig- 
nor. " Explain yoursejf," he cried; " I demand 
ocplanation. What infernal suspicion would your 
i^ords-^-^-Giovanni false! Giovanni— -.-Speak, 
signor!" 
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** I have no absolii^^proafll to bring you;' 
plied Calva, " but .evidence, which, in my mil 
amounts to proof,— Have you temper to hear it? 

" Temper!" ejaculated Cesario, pressing his ' 
ft^id tightly, on his convulsed heart, — ^''Goon, 
signor." 

Calva sat down on a rustic bench, and Cesario 
threw himself beside him. 

The former then began to recapitulate^all Gio* 
vanni's deep i^ention to the looks, words, and 
actions of the Signora Brignoletti during their 
first acquaintance at his house; from which time„ 
he said, both he and his wife had since remarked 
that her partiidky for Cesario began to decline. 

He then proceeded to describe Beatrice's vio- 
lent agony when she he«-d the story of die ban- 
ditti; and he bade Cesario remember^ that her 
first words, on recovering from her swoon *on that 
occasion, were, not thanksgiving and joy for his 
ss^ety, but eager inquiry after his friend* 

Cesario started under the pressure of Signor 
Calva's fingers at this suggestion, as if he had re- 
ceived the shock of a torpedo: his countenance 
changed horribly*-but he spoke not. The signor 
resumed. 

His next argument was drawn from the strange 
scene they had all witnessed between her and 
Giovanni, at San Pieti^ d' Arena; what followed, 
when Beatrice and Cesario were afterwards alone 
together, the signor knew not; but he ventured 
to chaOeage her lover's recollections of that in- 
terview, feeling sure they would corroborate what 
he suggested. 

Cesario's recollections were now indeed begin- 
ning to compose: they prest on him so fast and 
thick, that he dared not look upon ^enK ^^ I 
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c^Pt remcmber-^ii-»-J*Vill not think— —No 
JJiRe — ^no more, for the love of God!"-7-and start- 
ing up, he took some hasty steps across the path 
— then, as hastily returning, he besoi^t the sig>- 
nor to proceed,* n 

Calva ^as now sincerely sorry for what he had 
done, and was very unwilling to proceed; but Ce- 
sarip's iiapatience was so inflamed by oppositio% 
that the«ignor, still thinking he was doing ;2t di^yj 
tholigh an unpleasant one, conquered what 5<^ . 
con^dered a weakness, and went oi>* 

He had pl-eviously drawn enough from Cesario^j^. 
to hav^ those additional proofs at his command, 
which might be said to consist in the facility with . 
which ficatrice yielded to^ and the authority with ;. 
which Giovanni uttered any counsel or reproof: 
her extreme repugnance to the avowal of her en^ 
(fagem^nt with Cesario, might be dated from her 
acquaintance with Giovanni j* and her present no- 
tion of taking the veil could be only the desperate 
resource of a person resolved n^t to act as she 
ought, and ashamed of acting as she wished, • 

" And where is Giovanni's perfid)^" exclaimed 
the life-struck Cesario, yet clinging to the laat 
dearest object, in this wreck of affl that was pre* • 
cious to him, " if Beatrice indeed — — '* 

** You do not fancy my cousin's affections could 
have changed of themselves?" interrupted the 
signor. "Think better of her, and of yourself? 
We may hope for the honour of the sex, that your 
friend's passion was the first to break through , 
the bounds I have no dpubt they began by pre- 
scribing to themselves." 

** My friend! Giovanni!" repeated Cesario, in 
a hollow voice^ fixing his eyes with glazy vacan- 
cy of look on the face of his companion. 
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" You cannot doubt the CaViH 
sion,^* resumed the^si^Or, ** when you reca 
continued anxiety to wean your heart from 
trice. No man of common experience expects^ 
-^mch sense or prudence amongst women, and he 
could not reafly condemn such a pretty, spoiled 
thing for the little thoughtless follies he reprehend- 
ed so severely. How could you be so blind? Then 
his insisting upon her dutiful avowal to her mo- 
ther, was evidently meant only to extort die Mar- 
chesa^'s positive conmiand for her to break with 
you. They have not, however, had patience to 
wait for that; k is broken off, upon that childish 
pretence, (your un-lover41ke ill-humour,) and you 
are now on your way to death or glory. Signor 
Cigala, however, remaii^; he and Beatrice meet 
this mght at the Palazzo Carega: I know it for a 
fact." 

*' 'Tis false!'* exclaimed Cfesario, starting up, 
maddened by successive agonies of doubt, convic^ 
tion, and despair; the next instant he staggered 
a few paces, and fell against one of the trees: he 
was for some moments quite insensible. 

*' If I were a choleric man,'' said the. signor, 
when Cesario showed signs of consciousness, 
^ that expression of yours might have been fatal 
to one or other of us; but I allow for your present 
4rritation,' Adimari; and I do assure you, that I 
wish I had not buaned my fingers >rith this busi« 
ness. You know how cordially both my wife and 
I espoused your interests for your own sake, as 
much as for our pretty cousin, (though all the 
time, I blamed myself for countenancing any 
thing clandestine;) you know how greatly we ad* 
mired your friend; and you cannot suppose, there- 
fore, that we would have withdrawn ourselves 
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lignofVH^poletti at the period of her 
T^s illness, (it |Mll'all*ld^at I have told yon^ 
from various trifling circumstances which 
women observe am(»igst each otker, b^use thet/ 
know &eir meaning,) if we had not becomoe o|l|^ 
Vinced that Beatrice meant to play you false! I 
do sincerely believe Signor Cigala to be a noble 
DsUow; at least th«t he has done his best to strug- 
gle against what has conquered greater saints and 
philosophers than himself: but he is flesh and 
blood, like the rest of us; and Beatrice's eyes are 
not to be resisted, especially when there is love in 
their glances." 

" Madness! torture!" exclaimed the frantic Ce* 
sario, " I have heard enough-, — ^but stay — ^when, 
said you, they were to meet?" Signor Calva pro- 
ceeded, not only to repeat when, but to detail the 
odd chance by whifh he had discovered vheir 
intended meeting. 

That veiy morning, a woman employed to make 
festival habits, had sent by mistake, a Spanish 
gipsy's dress, designed for the Signora Brigno- 
letti, to the Signora Calva, instead of some other 
which th^ latter lady had ordered. 

When this person came to repair her error, she 
prayed the signora to keep the discovery to her- 
self, as the young lady had sworn her to secrecy; 
fearing the indecorum of going to a mask at the 
Palazzo Carega, when her mother was yet but 
partially recovered. 

To Beatrice, indeed, who was drugged with 
similar pleasures, this mask could have but one 
attraction, the presence of Giovanni: and who, 
therefore, could imagine that any thing but his 
more^than avowed sympathy with her attachment, 
his absolute importunities, could have led her 
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into the imprudence ai^ goiflfthus clani 
where she must g^ without a protector? 

ITie inference was too dbvious. Cesario 
rivettid '#here this conviction first slaruek him; 
\ \n Mtward appearance he appeared Btupified; but 
* Jn fact his thoughts were ij^ng^ wiA-l*fe t'apidity 
of light, from point to point of thi» horrid Mih- 
ject; now believing, now rejecting every startling 
circumstance which made against the fidelity of 
his friend. 

** Proof-^and proof onlyf ' he said at last, in a 
determined voice. *' I will see them together, or 
I will not believe. Signor Calva, I unank you 
for your intentions: from my soul I believe you 
mean me well, but you may be mistaken; and you 
cannot blame me for resolving to rely only upon 
the evidence of my own senses. If (MoVafini be 
false — if he has deceived me but in one, the smal- 
lest atom, then is heaven false and hell true." 

*' Well, then, you mean to go to the Palazzo 
Carega?" asked Calva: I'll accompany you — our 
masl^ will conceal us, if we choose they shall do 
so; and there can be no sin in coming at the truth 
by any means." 

A very short time was required to fix the ne- 
cessary arrangement. Signor Calva now made 
it a point of honour to substantiate his accusa- 
tions; and Cesario was in that state of feverish 
impatience which hurries its unhappy victim on 
to the very conviction he dreads to find. * 

Signor Calva was to join his wife in Genoa, as 
he had engaged to do, ere she left him! He was 
then to prepare a mask and domino for Cesario, 
who was to accompany him to the Palazzo Cwe- 
ga; then, they were to separate, and singly watch 
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\ persons whcM#> c(»duct there must stamp 
ice their suspicions. 

lis settled^ they parted: Sig^or Calva to quar- 
rel with himself for his officious interference 
(since he lamented the pain he had inflicted;) and 
Cesario, to tread back that labyrinth of deception 
and horror mto which he had been forcibly led. * 
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All the arguments urged by Signer Calva to 
prove the mutual understanding between Giovan- 
ni and Beatrice^ were now powerfully supported 
by Cesario's own recollections: it explained all 
Beatrice's inconsistencies, and Giovanni's austeri- 
ty, — ^that austerity which was so incomprehensi- 
ble to him. It did not seem assumed. O that 
seemed! — there lay the damning solution of the 
mystery. 

It was plain they had both counterfeited: Bea- 
trice loved Giovanni, Giovanni loved her. Cesa- 
rio believed he could have forgiven him that love, 
had he avowed it frankly; but to endeavour at 
undermining his attachment to her, by counter- 
feiting displeasure at venial faults; to lay a plot 
to get him banished from the Marchesa's house; 
was a treachery to which Cesario felt that not 
even love, all-powerful as it was over his heart, 
could have made him subservient. 

Yet, was it not possible, after all, that Giovan- 
ni might detest his own frailty, and determine to 
refuse the happiness he must purchase with the 
life's blood of his friend. Might not Beatrice, 
too, rather resolve to sacrifice her bloom to a 
cloister, than plant such a dagger in the breast 
she once joyed to reign over? Their meeting to- 
night might be intended for a last farewell! if so, 
Cesario might still retain a remnant of happier 
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daya^lBilBS^^^hat had once possessed every 
afFi^Bbn of his soul. 

endship and love were indeed too strong 
^^^ithin him, for one blow, however violent, to dis- 
W^ lodge them. He clvmg to this fond fs^c;;r, t|ie 
moment it appeared; and the roihantic wish of 
proving himself more generpus than his friend 
and mistress were unkind, happily arose to divide 
his heart. 

He now determined to see Giovanni at his own 
house; there to tell him, openly, what he' knew 
and imagined of his smothered passion for Bea- 
trice: he would then learn how far she returned 
that passion, and if entirely, he resolved to re- 
sign her to him. 

Filled with this deceitful idea of his moral 
strength, and unconscious of his own insincerity, 
Cesario hastened to retake the road to the Mari- 
no. As he went along, his busy thoughts pictu- 
red the scene he was about to go through, in a 
thousand varieties. Had he reflected (m the na« 
ture of those day-dreams, it would have awakened 
him from his trance of self-delusion: they v^ere;^ 
prompted by his secret hopes, as much as by his 
wishes; they were all full of high- wrought enthu- 
siasm and generous sacrifice* They represented 
himself in a struggle of agony and devotedness, 
and Giovanni, overpowered by his heroism. They 
ended, how?— by the conquest of principle over 
the two hearts which passion had led astray. 
Thus, however they began, they concluded in Ce- 
sario's restoration to the affections of his mistress; 
and the sacrifice he meditated, was therefore but 
one of those vain visions of impracticable romance, 
which, only those indulge, who know not the ty* 
ranny of love, and the weakness of youth.i 
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The day had been far advanced, when Cesario 
encountered Signer Calva; it M^Blm,. spent ere 
he reached the Marino. GiovsiiQi was ndf^^i^e: 
he was gone, his dodll#lic» said, into Genoa, rar* 
posing to remain for the mask at the Palazzo Ci- 
rega.^ 

Chilled and disappointed, Cesario hastened to 
Genoa. Giovanni was not at his house even there; 
he might be already at the Palazzo Carega; or he 
might have gone out, in consequence of a billet 
brought him by an unknown person. 

Cesario's false courage was nearly exhausted; 
and this second check to the feverish ardour with 
which he sought explanation, extinguished it at 
once. 

This billet, the servant mentioned, came most 
likely from Beatrice. They were to meet at the 
Coimt Carega's. Ah well! then there was no 
self'^sacrifice purposed by either of them; he was 
to be the sacrifice. 

Crushed at once, all the romantic mixture of 
struggle and transport with which he had so lately 
medicined his sick soul, vanished like a broken 
spell: the wretched Cesario turned, to go, he knew 
not whither; and turning, found himself by the 
side of Signor Calva. 

The Signor, jessing something of his feelings^ 
uttered but a few words of friendly salutation, 
and led him to his own residence. 

Cesario scarcely spoke during the interval 
which elapsed between this rencontre and the fete 
at the Palazzo Carega. 

The Signora Calva, having made one of the 
bridal party through the day, appeared not to in- 
terrupt, or rather relieve her husband in his fruit- 
less attempt at reconciling Cesario to his fate. 
z 2 
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The latter was again abandoned to a trance of 
rapid, mcohflvifif'thought. 

Y#^ fliough dead to every other thing, he heard 
an4 registered all that Sigim Calva continued to 
urge in support of his destructive opimon: and 
when the hour came for joining the lively groups 
at the Palazzo Carega, he threw 'on kfe disguise 
with breathless eagerness. 

Many masks were assembled, when Cesario 
followed Signor Calva into the principal saloon 
of the Palazzo: the bridal party were easily dis- 
tinguished by the fancy and splendour of their 
dresses:— ^Giovanni alone was magnificent with 
simplicity. 

He wore a suit of pliant amber-coloured leath- 
er, richly damasked with pearls; over which a 
loose cloak of azure silk served but to mark the 
noble movements of his figure. 

He was reclining along the lowest step of a 
sort of throne, where the bride was seated: his 
head raised, and inclined back to address her at 
the moment of Cesario's entrance, gave, by that 
action, a peculiar grace to his whole person. 

The benevolent satisfaction of his heart was 
diffused over his countenance; yet was there a 
sweet heaviness in his eyes, perhaps more touch- 
ing than their usual cloudless serenity. 

Cesario's distempered fancy attributed this ex- 
pression to the soft reveries of love, while in fact 
it proceeded from suppressed sorrow for him. 

NeveJr before had Cesario examined his friend's 
figure with the gaze of jealousy; and never be- ^ 
fore, therefore, had he remarked all its symmetry. 

" What sorcery blinded me till now!'* he ex- 
claimed, half-aloud, as he stood gazing on Jxim. 
'• How could I believe that perfection of meanly 
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grace was dead to the passion he must inspire?— 
how could I suppose, that my wrettiRd straight 
ever bear comparison—" He stoppe^*^er- 
come with shame 4R this humiliating idea; fcgr, 
was it possible to honent the woman, whose heart 
was either to be won or lost by mere exterior? 

His ready heart had an answer for that also; 
it told him, that in character he was as inferior 
to Giovanni as in person. 

Signor Calva drew near him at that moment. 
" Leave me, I pray of you," said the latter has- 
tily, ere he could address him. ^^ I can scarcely 
endure my own thoughts, much less any society. 
I would not be shackled." 

The good-tempered Calva motioned acquies- 
cence, and mingled with the crowd. 

Cesario remained where he left him, till the 
increasing influx of masks disturbed his medita" 
lions, and obstructed his view. He then changed 
his place; and, during that change, Giovanni es- 
caped him. 

Cesario looked roimd in every direction; but 
pillars, arches, groups of statuary intervened, 
and Giovanni was no longer discernible. He th«n 
gathered his large doming round him, and has- 
tened where he thought it most likely for Gk>- 
vanni and Beatrice to meet. 

He got by degrees through the long suite of 
saloons, perpetually stayed and irritated by the 
persecutions of the fantastic groups peopling 
those superb apartments. He turned back from 
the seventh room^ nearly frantic with impatience: 
for no where could he see the lofty head of Gio- 
vanni towering above others; no where could he 
discern that Moreaco shawl, with which he was 
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told the glittering ringlets of Beatrice were to be 
disgui^fti. ^ 

Hid they met? Hq,d they left the Palazzo to- 
g«Aer? 

Almost breathless with the rapidity of his 
movements, and the torture of his mind, he was 
standing in a maze of perplexity, when the Sig- 
nora Calva came up to him. 

" I am very sorry," she whispered, ** that my 
husband talked to you of our wrong-headed little 
cousin; but now, as you ought to be convinced, I 
advise you to go into the gardens: I saw Signor 
Cigala and Beatrice there, by the grotto of Are- 
thusa not a quarter of an hour since." 

The Signora did not wait reply, and Cesario 
was not able to give one. For a moment or two 
his limbs failed under him, and he had to support 
hhnself by catching at a piUar of the orchestra; 
but immediately afterwards, new^strung by de- 
spsur, he sprang forward, and struggled through 
the crowd. 

Signor Calva, who was watching him from a 
distance, marked the wild flashings of his eye, 
as it turned from side to side, lest uie objects he 
sought should pass him imseen; and quietly 
making lu» way up to him, he followed unob^ 
served. 

Cesario entered the gardens: they were partial- 
ty illuminated; some walks, however, were left to 
Aeir own deep umbrage and the silver moon- 
fight. Through these darker shades the tremu- 
lous gleam of water was visible, but not a foot 
wais yet heard to disturb their solitudes. 

The other avenues were blazing with coloured 
lamps, and thronged with figufes: from those Ce- 
sario turned, loathing. He flew to the grotto of 
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Arethusa; but it was vacant: he rushed'«iil^of it^ 
and looked round. Before him lay several Open 
groves and glades, and'behind him a deep shade 
of sycamores, skreening one of the lesser eft- 
trances. 

He stood troubled and doubtful which path to 
take. As he paused, he was startled by the sound 
of unequal steps among the sycamore*, and the 
next moment he heard the peculiar voice of Be* 
atrice. 

" No, Giovanni!" she said, in a tone of dis- 
traction; " I feel now that I never loved Cesario* 
I was grateful, and I pitied him — pitied his mis- 
fortunes too. Would I have done for^ his sake 
what I now do for yours? Oh! be assured I never 
loved him." 

At the last words, Cesario uttered a terribk 
cry, and rushed forwards. His hand was on his 
sword; but in drawing it, his foot entangled in 
the folds of his domino, and, betrayed equally by 
the slippery grass and by his own agitation, he 
fell to the ground. Doubtless some other person 
had interrupted and alarmed Beatrice; she fled 
precipitately; and the uproar of maskers within 
the gardens, and of lacqueys without, must have 
prevented Giovanni from recognising the voice of 
his friend: for having first stooped for a bracelet 
which Beatrice had dropped; and which, if lifted 
by another, might sully her reputation, he went out 
by the same door thrdugh whi^ she had diarted 
to her hired carriage. 

SignorCalva, meanwhile, was prompt in as- 
sisting Cesario; but, in doing so, he had the ad- 
dress to make a sign to one in the company, who 
obeyed it by conveying away the sword which 
caused Cesario*s falU " Command yourself!" 
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whisQA«4'the signor, stooping to his ear, and 
forcftly holding on l^e wretched young man's 
-mask, which he was on the point of tearing oC 
" Be guarded, for . the sake of the Signora's 
family." Cesario ceased at that appeal: he rose 
from the ground without speaking, at the same 
time impelling the signor forward into the grove. 

The short path through that mere skirting of 
trees led them to an open door, beyond which 
they saw the street, and a throng of pages with 
flambeaux, 

" They must have gone out this way," said the 
signor, as he passed with him out of the door. 

** And together!" muttered Cesario, " I will 
follow to his house." And he tried to shake off 
the arm of his companion. 

The stifled tone in which he spoke, had some- 
thing so portentous in it, that the signor grasping 
him more firmly, insisted upon accompanying ^ 
him wherever he went. 

Cesario contested the point almost fiercely, 
but Calva was too resolute m his determination to 
be got rid of; Cesario, therefore, yielded to the 
impulse he gave, and went home with him. 

He preserved a gloomy silence, during all the 
signors exhortations to patience; and calls on 
him for a spirited display of indifference on the 
loss of such a friend and mistress were unheard, 
Calva spoke like a common man, to one but 
slightly affected by a common passion: he was 
used to see lovers discarded and hearts change; 
he was 'used also to the first burst of jealous 
rage; and he dreaded only its first burst. He was, 
consequently, assiduous to keep the rivals sepa- 
rate, till the resentment of the supplanted, should 
have time to cool into contempt. 
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Cesario's share in the couversation wentjittle 
beyond an occasional monosyllable; condemning 
himself to the penance of appearing to listen, in 
gratitude for the signor's weU-intended kindness. 
K fact, he only heard the irritating hum of a 
voice, without yielding attention to what it ut- 
tered. 

When he thought he had endured this long 
enough for propriety, he rose from his seat. 
" Allow me now to retire," he said commanding 
his fluctuating colour for an instant. ^^ I want 
rest — ^^to-morrow we may consult together: you 
have promised me shelter for to-night." 

The Signor was deceived by that air of com- 
posure which persons under the most violent 
agony of grief sometimes assume with the cun- 
ning of insanity, to lull suspicion of their fatal 
purpose. 

\ He took a light; and having conducted his im- 
patient guest to a chamber, repeated his exhortat 
tions, and bade him, good-night. 

As the Signor departed, Cesario shot the bolt 
of his door. He listened with gasping anxiety, 
till the steps of Calva were no longer audible: 
then a wild and savage joy thrilled throjugh him: 
for he was free!— free, to seek the revenge his 
soul thirsted for. 

With one spring he cleared the balcony of his 
window into the garden; scaled its high wall; and 
was at the door of Giovanni's house in the Strada 
Lomellino, without having once paused to take 
breath. He passed the servant who let him in, 
without a question. The man knew him too well, 
to give him any interruption, or to apprehend 
any thing from the fierceness and strangeness of 
his entry. Cesario, therefore, took the lofty stair- 
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cas»at a1>ound, aad burst into Giovanni's iqpart- 

in6nt« 

Giovanni was sitting at a table^lis face buried 

in his hands. His hair was all disordered, as if 
^ the actions of a perturbed spirit had scattered its 

broken masses. 

So absorbed was he in painful thought, he did 

not hear the step of Cesario, as he sprang through 
the pillared entrance; he drew a profound sigh, 
and as he sighed, he looked up. He then saw 
Cesario standing opposite to him, with such an 
expression of misery and meltingness in his face; 
and that face so wan, that he slmost took it for 
his apparition. He half rose, ejaculating some 
pious adjuration. 

^^ Giovanni!'' exclaimed Cesario, approaching 
him, all bewildered with the revulsion of feeling 
which the mere sight of him, thus sad and alone, 
had caused. 

Giovanni knew then, that it was Cesario; and 
he was stretching 6ut his hand to welcome him 
back, and to demand the reason of his re-appear- 
mce, when he %aw his friend's countenance sud- 
denly convulsed, and a demon's frown alter every 

eature. 
'^ Ha! have I proof again!" he exclaimed, pre- 

ipitating hi^nself upon the table, and snatching 
from it the bracelet which Giovanni had so un- 
fortunately taken up after it fell from th^ arm of 
Beatrice. 

Cesario looked at this bracelet eagerly, intently; 
ifien furiously dashing it on the floor, and tramp- 
ling it under his feet, he cried out, '* There, curs- 
ed bauble! — defend yourself, false manf he con- 
tinued, rushing upon Giovanni, and putting his 
)iand to his side in search of his sword. The 
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empty scabbard mocked his gtasprf&l-Tlfc knew 
not what had passed in the grove at the Palazzo 
Carega. 

His passions were now doubly inflamed by 
disappointed fury, and he darted his eyes round 
the room in the deadly hope of espying some 
weapon of offence. 

At; that moment, had Giovanni possessed ten 
thousand lives, Cesario wcMeJd have thought them 
all too few to slake his gasping vengeance: he ut- 
tered some unconnected words of horrid import, 
accompanied by certain wandering movements of 
the eye and hand, which had an expression in 
them even more horrible than his words. 

Giovanni, however, looked at him awhile with 
a fearless though afflicted aspect; then advancing 
said, 

" What fatal suspicion thus maddens you? -*- 
Tou suspect me of perfidy, Cesario, and I am 
innocent; in the name of God, be less violent, and 
hear me." 

** I waste no time in words," exclaimed Cesa- 
rio, fiercely repulsing him; " answer me-— did I 
not see you in the Carega gardens, this night, 
with Beatrice? did I not hear the vows of love 
pass between you? did I not hear her declare 
shame on that shameless avowal! Away— -away*" 

" Ce»ario, if these lips,— this heart — " 

'* Hence! Mock my blind faith no longer; — I 
heard, — I heard! — yon bracelet too,— I have kiss- 
ed it on her arm a thousand times! — as you are 
a knight, lend me a sword,— here, in this spot, 
let us end one or both of us. — / cannot^ and you 
^hall no^live beyond this hour." 

" But hear me, Cesario; and if after that, you 
still thirst for my blood, why it is yours — all 
VOL. I, ' A a 
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i.^|rour^9J[ caQ Heaven to witness, (and I will 
prove It to you^) that never by thought, word, 
nor deed, have I wronged you with Beatrice; — is 
oar bond of soul to be broken at last by a wo-* 
man? — No! — she wijpgs it from mej-r-and now I 
own, that her persecuting love, inflamed by roy 
indifference " 

" Her persecuting love!'* repeated C^sario; 
** her lovt! — your indifference!" and he burst into 
a withering laugh: then with a terrible voice,— 
*' Infamous liar!" he exclaimed, advancing; he 
raised his hand — was it a blow that fell? 

Giovanni^s shudder was audible as he started 
back: from another hand, that blow had been the 
watch-word of dtfuth; but on Cesario, the wretch- 
ed, misled Cesario, he only turned a look, such a 
look! and ere the insult could be I'epeated, dis- 
appeared. 

Cesario remained where Giovanni had left; 
him, motionless in mind as in body. He might be 
said to have forgot himself to stone! for he was 
only roused by tibe entrance of a domestic who 
came in by chance. At sight of this person, re- 
collection of what had just passed,J3ashed on him; 
but no longer feeling any of that devouring pas- 
sion which demanded aolion, he started forward 
in silence, and casting round him a haggard 
Jlook of amazeihent at what had happened, rush- 
ed from the scene. 



END .or VOL. I. 
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